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Bovcnprine on our northern frontier, from the northeast 
corner of Maine to an uncertain distance beyond Lake Supe- 
rior, and extending northward into a dense wilderness, lies a 
country whose history has often been intimately connected 
with our own, and which now, from its recent elastic bound 
in the career of prosperity, is again forcing itself on our atten- 
tion. 

More than three hundred years ago, James Cartier, de- 
parting from St. Malo, in France, crossed the Atlantic and 
ascended the St. Lawrence to Hochelaga, an Indian village 
on the island of Montreal. From the top of a mountain, 
which he named Mount Royal, he looked down on a beautiful 
country, and while surveying it and the broad river approach- 
ing him from the southwest, the natives by his side told him 
that, in its course, long before reaching them, it ran through 
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three great lakes ; that, beyond these, was a sea of fresh water, 
to which they knew no bounds ; and that, over the mountains, 
was another great river, which ran to the southwest through 
a country free from snow and ice. Then and thus, for the first 
time, came to Christian ears information of the existence of 
the great Lakes and of the river Mississippi. 

More than seventy years afterwards — twelve years before 
the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth —Champlain, the lieutenant 
of De Monts, laid the foundation of Quebec, and discovered 
the lake to which his name has been given. ‘To establish a 
trade in furs with the natives was the chief object of De Monts 
and his early successors ; no colonists were sent over, or came 
over, to cultivate the earth ; a few Recollets, mendicant monks 
of the order of St. Francis, came and built a convent; and a 
pious governor, in 1665, anxious only to convert the Indians 
from their worship of idols, sent over, at his own expense, 
five Jesuits charged to perform that duty. Afterwards, more 
Jesuits were sent, the Recollets4vere excluded, for a time, 
from the settlement, and the exercise of any mode of religious 
worship but the Roman Catholic was strictly prohibited. 

This infant colony, in a remote wilderness, received espe- 
cial favor from the pious and charitable of the mother coun- 
try. In 1635, the college of Quebec, sometimes called the 
Jesuits’ college, was founded by René de Rohaut, and re- 
ceived subsequently large endowments from the government, 
and also from the Jesuits, to which order its founder belonged. 
A few years afterwards, the Hotel Dieu, a hospital for the sick 
poor of both sexes, was founded by the Duchess d’Aiguillon ; 
and the Ursuline convent, by Madame de la Pettrie, a widow, 
who, though rich and young, left her beautiful country, and 
devoted her fortune and life to the education of the females 
of the colony. 

Trade with the natives, the conversion of the Indians, and 
the exclusion of all religions but one, being the chief objects 
of those who shaped, in its infancy, the destiny of the colony, 
it received from them, it is evident, none of the elements of 
progress. In 1663, fifty-five years after the arrival of the 
first settlers, the pumber of inhabitants did not exceed three 
thousand. 

The feudal system being, at this period, in full force in 
Europe, the public land was granted in Canada, to be held 
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on the same tenure as in some parts of France. Tracts of 
all sizes, from one square mile to a hundred or more, were 
given by the king to faithful servants or to favorites, the gift 
conferring nobility and certain privileges and immunities, as 
well on the first possessor of the seigniory or lordship, as on 
those to whom it should be transmitted by inheritance, or 
assigned by sale or gift. On the death of the seignior or 
lord, one half of the land, with the title and privileges, de- 
scended to the eldest son ; and he also took an equal share, 
with the other children, in the other half. When a seigniory 
was sold, the king was entitled to one fifth of the price; but 
one third of the fifth was relinquished in case of prompt pay- 
ment. The seignior was bound on application to concede 
lands on certain terms to emigrants. The tracts conceded 
usually contained about one hundred acres, were subject to a 
rent of a few cents per acre, and to the performance of cer- 
tain feudal duties and services. The tenant could sell the 
land to be held by the same tenure; but one twelfth part of 
the price belonged to the lord. On the tenant’s death, the 
children inherited equal shares, all encumbered with the same 
rent and feudal obligations. 

This mode of distributing lands to emigrants was found, at 
a later period, to be unfavorable to the prosperity of the 
colony ; and since the conquest by Great Britain, when any 
portion of the public domain has been granted, a clear title 
has been given to the purchaser. From that time to this, 
public opinion has become more and more hostile to these 
feudal tenures, and it cannot be long before they will cease 
to exist. 

The labors of the Jesuit missionaries to convert the Indians, 
the perils they encountered, the hardships they endured, their 
unfaltering self-devotion to their vow of obedience, and to 
their convictions of duty, form a sublime and affecting spec- 
tacle. With a breviary suspended from the neck, and a 
cross, the emblem of their faith, in the hand; often alone, 
sometimes in pairs, seldom with any assistants or protectors, 
they abandoned comfortable homes, and, venturing into the 
wilderness far from the abodes of civilized man, lived in huts, 
with only savages for companions. As early as 1634, two 
Jesuits established themselves on the shores of Lake Huron. 
In 1641, others advanced as far as the falls of St. Mary. In 
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1665, Father Allouez built a chapel near the western extre- 
mity of Lake Superior, and there preached, in the Algonquin 
language, to twelve or fifteen tribes who understood it; and 
before returning to Quebec, he visited the Nipissing Indians, 
who had been driven, by the Iroquois, into the desolate 
regions north of that lake. For this purpose, he travelled in 
those vast forests nearly five thousand miles, “suffering from 
hunger, nakedness, incessant toils, and the persecution of 
idolaters.”’ 

How successful the Jesuits were in their eflorts to convert 
the Indians, has never been distinctly shown ; they were cer- 
tainly more successful than the Protestant missionaries. If 
they did not convert many to their own faith, it is well known 
that, by living among them, and treating them with kindness, 
they acquired great influence over nearly all the tribes in 
Canada, and in the contiguous territory then claimed by the 
English ; and the sufferings endured by the inhabitants of 
New England from savage incursions, during the first half of 
the last century, and to which our subsequent history affords 
no parallel, were attributed rather to the intrigues of the 
Jesuits than to the French authorities. This belief doubtless 
rendered more bitter the prejudice before entertained by our 
Puritan ancestors, but now happily passing away, against the 
Roman Catholics and their religion. Those familiar with 
our history must remember the vengeance wreaked, by New 
England soldiers, on the Jesuit, Father Rasle, at Norridge- 
wock. 

The information brought back by the missionaries who vis- 
ited the creat Lakes, and by Indian traders who made even 
more distant excursions, induced the French authorities at 
Quebec to take measures to acquire a title to the territory 
north and south and beyond those Lakes, and to persuade 
the Indian tribes inhabiting that vast region to submit to the 
control of France. For this purpose, in 1670, Nicholas Per- 
rot was despatched, with instructions to extend his explora- 
tions as far west as possible. He held a conference with the 
Miamis at Chicago, visited many of the tribes, and was wel- 
comed by all as the envoy of the great Onnonthio, the appel- 
lation by which the French king was known to them, He 
invited them all to send deputies, the next year, to meet 
those of the great king at the falls of St. Mary. A multi- 
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tude of chiefs attended this congress, coming from the sources 
of the Mississippi, the Red River, and the St. Lawrence ; and 
all, with one accord, placed their people under the protection 
of Onnonthio. A cross, the usual symbol of possession, was 
planted, and proclamation made that thenceforth the whole 
country belonged to France. 

Pursuing the same object, the French government, in 
1673, despatched Father Marquette and M. Joliet to dis- 
cover the Mississippi, of which wonderful river they had 
often heard the savages speak. The story of this bold and 
hazardous enterprise has been told by historians and biogra- 
phers, with the eloquence inspired by a favorite theme. 
Leaving Quebec, with several companions, they proceeded to 
an Indian village on Fox river, in Wisconsin, the remotest 
station which any European had then visited. Departing 
thence, and carrying their canoes over a short portage, they 
descended the Wisconsin to the Mississippi, which they first 
saw on the 17th of June; and having descended that river 
as far as the mouth of the Arkansas, they returned to the 
vicinity of the Lakes. Soon afterwards, the French dis- 
covered the mouth of the Mississippi, thus giving them an 
incontestable claim, as they thought, to all the valley of that 
river, as well as to that of the Ohio, and all northwest of it. 
At this time, the number of whites in Canada was about 
8,000. 

«“ Were we to state,” says Garneau, “ what brouglit the 
Europeans to America, we should say, that the Spaniards 
came to seek for gold, the English to enjoy civil and reli- 
gious liberty, and the French to diffuse throughout the land 
the knowledge of Christianity.” There is some truth in 
this remark ; and it may be said further, that the leading 
motive of the founders of a colony has an important and 
enduring influence on its progress and destiny. ‘The first im- 
pulse governs the direction in this case, as in others, until a 
ditierent impulse comes to change it. But the race from 
which the first immigrants spring has also a powerful, and per- 
haps more enduring, influence ; for they always act in harmony 
with the characteristics of this race, though generally in sub- 
servience to the leading motive of their emigration. In 
speaking of the three races which have sent colonists to 
America, it is sufficient for our purpose to distinguish them 
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as the Iberian, the Gallic, and the Saxon. All have noble 
characteristics, and each of the two first named would feel 
degraded if not placed at the head. The Iberian has con- 
tributed to history a splendid volume —though many of its 
pages are reddened with blood — by its heroic achievement 
in conquering the vast regions south of us in both Americas ; 
but subsequent volumes tell how nations of innocent men 
melted away before infuriated avarice ; how millions of lives 
were sacrificed to obtain silver and gold; how at length 
pride, engendered by success, brought retributive poverty ; 
and how both together, by the misery they caused, fitly pun- 
ished the perpetration of savage cruelties and the indulgence 
of unholy passions. These volumes say nothing of the 
prosperity and happiness of the colonies founded by the con- 
quering nation ; nothing of the arts and sciences it fostered 
among them; nothing of the intellectual, or moral, or reli- 
gious training pursued to prepare them to act well their parts 
when, passing from adolescence to manhood, they should 
take their places among the nations. 

The Gallic race laid broad plans, and proceeded to 
execute them with chivalric and benevolent intentions. It 
labored assiduously in its chosen field, until it became dis- 
heartened at not perceiving the anticipated result, and then 
surrendered itself to its inbred propensities. It loved to 
embark in difficult enterprises, the novelty and dangers of 
which rendered them only the more inciting. It delighted to 
wander in illimitable forests; to hunt over vast prairies, and 
fish in distant streams; and, more than all, to discover and 
describe what no European had seen before. Tor the dis- 
tant and uncertain, allured onward by imagination rather 
than led by judgment, it neglected the near and attainable. 
It came in contact with another race, to which, after an 
honorable struggle, it yielded, and disappeared in a great 
measure from the New World. 

This other race was the Saxon, from which sprang the 
first settlers of New England, where the blood of that race 
flows more pure than elsewhere in the Union. They came, 
as the historian has said, “to enjoy civil and religious li- 
berty,”’ to think, and to reason, and to act out their thoughts, 
with perfect freedom and independence. They began by 
building huts and tilling the soil. ‘They hunted and fished, 
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never for amusement, but only for the means of living. As 
soon as they were able, they built boats and meeting-houses, 
fishing vessels and school-houses, ships and colleges. ‘They 
neither received nor sought any assistance from abroad, but, 
relying on themselves, proceeded onward, constantly extend- 
ing their boundaries, — building more commodious dwellings, 
better school-houses, and more respectable churches ; and at 
the time when the Mississippi was discovered, fifty-three 
years after the landing of the Pilgrims, New England could 
number 100,000 inhabitants, few of whom had seen, or cared 
to see, any river more distant than the Hudson, or any lake 
larger than the Cochituate, or the Winnipiseogee ; but most 
of them, of adult age, could read and understand the Bible, 
many were ripe scholars, and not a few were qualified to 
enact, and did enact, wholesome laws for the government of 
their fellow-men. Looking around them, they saw only 
inferiors, — above them, only God ; and they became, as time 
passed on, more and more conscious of their own strength, 
and more and more resolute to acknowledge po superior on 
earth, 

For nearly a hundred years after the discovery of the 
Mississippi, no important alteration was made in the mode of 
governing Canada, nor did any event occur which gave to it 
a new impulse, or tended to change the character of the 
population. No common schools, furnishing inlets of know- 
ledge to the mind, were established; no discussion of reli- 
gious topics was permitted ; the faculty of reasoning was 
not exercised, and, of course, was neither strengthened nor 
developed. The country held forth no strong attractions to 
immigrants ; few came ; and those who came brought with 
them neither new ideas to increase the common stock, nor 
different habits to modify those which had hitherto prevailed. 
A portion of the people were engaged in hunting wild ani- 
mals for their skins and furs; a few in fishing ; most con- 
tented themselves, on arriving at manhood, with concessions 
from the petty nobility of small tracts of land, or with 
smaller farms received or inherited from their fathers — all 
encumbered with an annual rent, and also with uncertain 
feudal obligations. From these, applying no more than the 
adequate labor, they obtained just enough for their support. 
That earnest longing to better one’s condition, which is, 
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when regulated, the source of many virtues and of all pros- 
perity, and, when insatiate, of many crimes, had no place in 
their bosoms. In 1680, the population numbered about 
10,000 ; in 1720, about 24,000; in 1759, about 60,000 ; 
in 1775, about 90,000. 

During this period, the intercourse between Canada and 
the English colonies tended to exasperate the prejudice 
which already existed between them on account of the dif- 
ference in religious belief. Often marauding parties of sava- 
ges from Canada surprised English villages, and massacred 
or carried into captivity the inhabitants ; and these inroads 
were sometimes retaliated by invading armies and fleets. 

At length, a hundred and fifty years after the arrival of 
the first immigrants, one of these invasions was successful. 
Wolf took Quebec, and Amherst completed the subjugation 
of Canada. A different race became lords of the country ; 
new habits were introduced, and greater activity and sagacity 
were displayed in all the departments of business. Undoubt- 
edly Canada was benefited by the change, though she yielded 
slowly to its influence. Soon afterwards came the American 
Revolution. The commotion, moral, intellectual, and physi- 
cal, among people of neighboring communities — the love of 
liberty the cause, and its attainment the object — tended to 
diffuse among them new ideas and new feelings; to scatter 
seeds of change and reform, a few of which were to bear 
fruit in the remote future. It also added to the population of 
Canada, particularly of that part of it afterwards designated 
as the Upper Province, many intelligent and industrious emi- 
grants from New England and New York. <A _ portion of 
our countrymen, who, when compelled to decide, determined 
to adhere to the crown, sought refuge there, and transferred 
to their new home the moral principles and industrious habits 
which prevailed in the homes they had left. 

And what is Canada now? What her soil, her climate, 
population, resources, and social condition ? 

The soil of the Canadas, the whole of both divisions being 
considered, without going farther north than the line of profit- 
able cultivation, will bear a favorable comparison with that of 
the territories south of them. The tract in Lower Canada 
lying east of the Chaudiere, and between the St. Lawrence 
on the north and New Brunswick and Maine on the south, is 
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the least fertile of the whole, and much of it is unfit for cul- 
tivation. That lying west of the Chaudiere and extending 
to St. Regis— bounding south on New Hampshire, Vermont, 
and a part of New York —is, says Col. Bouchette, late Sur- 
veyor-General, “a district of excellent and fertile land, and 
as weli for that reason as for its bounding on the United 
States, promises to become, at no distant day, the most flour- 
ishing part of the lower province.” And the increase of 
population in this region, partly by emigration from the United 
States, has fully confirmed his prophecy. Through this tract 
a railroad is now in process of construction from Montreal to 
Portland. Another large tract, lying northwest of Montreal 
and east of the Ottawa, is represented to be still more fertile. 

Canada West has a larger extent of fertile land, and has 
also tracts more fertile, than Canada East. Of that large 
tract along its southern border, between the Ottawa and Lake 
Huron, including the peninsula between lakes Erie and St. 
Clair, but very little is unfit for cultivation ; most of it equals 
the best lands of New York and Ohio; and some of it is 
even more fertile. High authority states that, near Toronto, 
one hundred bushels of wheat have been obtained from a sin- 
gle acre. How much of the vast territory lying farther north 
and west—among the western sources of the Ottawa, and 
north of Lake Superior—may be made productive, and how 
productive, no explorers have yet distinctly informed us ; but 
it is known that many of those kinds of forest trees, which 
require a rich soil, grow there in great numbers and to a large 
size. A gentleman, for several years a resident of Upper 
Canada, states that that portion of it which lies between 
Kingston and Sandwich, and extends back from the shores of 
Lake Erie—from some points forty, and from others a hun- 
dred, miles—is capable of supplying all Europe with the 
grain she requires, besides producing cattle and sheep, hemp 
and flax, and yielding iron, copper, lead, lime, marl, and gyp- 
sum. Another resident states, “after consideration and cal- 
culation, that Upper Canada is capable of supporting, by 
agricultural pursuits alone, at least five millions of additional 
inhabitants.” 

The climate of Lower Canada, like that of all northern 
regions, is marked by distant extremes of temperature. In 
winter, the mercury has sometimes fallen, at Quebec, to thirty 
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decrees below, and in summer has risen to one hundred 
degrees above, zero. The winter begins about the 25th of 
November, and usually continues five months; and during 
this time, the snow, almost always of feathery lightness, is 
about four feet deep in the woods. But the air being pure 
and dry, except near the sea, the cold is not so piercing and 
uncomfortable as the thermometer would seem to indicate. 
It is only when most intense, and for a few days in a winter, 
that it confines the laborers to their dwellings. In the last 
days of April, the snow rapidly melts under a powerful sun, 
and, the earth being frozen but a few inches deep, vegetation 
almost immediately begins, and advances so rapidly as to ren- 
der the spring more exhilarating and delightful than in south- 
ern regions, where its progress is slow. ‘The heat of summer, 
short as the season is, is sufficient to ripen all kinds of grain ; 
but the crop, especially of Indian corn, may not be so large 
as in more genial climates. At Quebec, apples attain matu- 
rity, and are raised in abundance. In Upper Canada, in 
conformity to a general law of the North American climate, 
which becomes milder as the degrees of longitude increase, 
the cold is not by any means so severe, or the winter so long. 
At Toronto and beyond, grapes and peaches attain perfec- 
tion. 

Of the origin of the population of Canada, something has 
already been said. Before 1760, all the emigrants were 
French, and nearly all came from Normandy. At this period, 
the whole population was estimated at 60,000. Afterwards, 
no emigrants came from France, but many have come from 
other parts of the world. Of the inhabitants of Lower Canada, 
an enumeration was made in 1844; of those of Upper Canada, 
in 1848; and in both, the country of their nativity was ascer- 
tained. Judging from these enumerations, the present popu- 
lation is not far from 1,500,000; of whom about 600,000 
derive their origin from France ; 550,000 from Great Britain ; 
250,000 from Ireland ; 60,000 from the United States; and 
40,000 from continental Europe. 

When the census of Upper Canada was taken, in 1848, an 
attempt was made to ascertain the numbers belonging to the 
various religious denominations. Judging from the returns, 
which are supposed to be only an approximation to the truth, 
those belonging, at the present time, to the church of Eng- 
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land may be set down at about 200,000; to the church of 
Rome, about 125,000; to the church of Scotland, about 
75,000 ; the residue of the population being Wesleyans, Pres- 
byterians, Methodists, Baptists, &c. The numbers of the vari- 
ous sects in Lower Canada have not been ascertained. 

In Lower Canada, the Catholic clergy are supported by 
endowments and tithes granted before the conquest, and guar- 
anteed by treaty between England and France. The clergy 
of the church of England are supported, in part, by the Church 
Missionary Society of Great Britain, and in part, by their own 
congregations. In Upper Canada, one seventh of the un- 
granted lands have been set apart for religious purposes, and 
are called “Clergy Reserves.” The income derivable from 
this source is appropriated, to the church of England two 
fifths; to the churchof Rome one fifth; to the church of 
Scotland one fifth; to the Wesleyan Methodists one fifth. 
The clergy of other denominations rely for support on their 
own congregations, 

Within the last few years, by the construction of canals, 
and by other favorable events, the industry of Canada has 
been stimulated and her resources have been developed with 
a rapidity beyond any recent example. From Lake Erie, and 
of course from Lakes Huron and Michigan, vessels and steam- 
ers, bearing three hundred and fifty tons each, can now de- 
scend to the ocean and return. ‘To enable them to do this, 
the Welland Canal, passing by the Falls of Niagara, and con- 
necting Lake Erie with Lake Ontario, has been constructed ; 
and also several short canals along the St. Lawrence, where 
falls in: that river occur, —all with capacious locks, and all 
together measuring over ninety miles. Besides these, the 
Canadians enjoy the benefit of two other canals, —the Rideau 
Canal, one hundred and twenty-eight miles long, and connect- 
ing Kingston on Lake Ontario with Bytown on the Ottawa ; 
and the Chambly Canal, eleven miles long, which connects 
Lake Champlain with the St. Lawrence near Montreal. 

The prosperity of the colony is shown by the increase of 
her trade. In 1840, she exported about $1,475,000; in 
1850, about $13,290,000. Her imports have increased in 
nearly the same ratio, being, in 1850, about $15,950,000. 
In the last year, the imports from the United States amounted 
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Through the canals on the St. Lawrence, in 1850, passed 
7,166 vessels and steamers, of which 6,827 were British and 
339 American, and the aggregate tonnage was 547,322 tons ; 
and through the Welland Canal, 4,761 vessels and steamers, 
of which 2,692 were British and 1,799 American, and the 
ageregate tonnage was 587,100 tons. Many of the descend- 
ing vessels bring to American ports on the St. Lawrence be- 
low Buffalo the produce of Canada West, destined to New 
York and Boston ; and many, ascending, carry commodities 
furnished by the same cities. 

The resources of Canada are soon to be still further deve- 
loped by the construction of railroads, which are much better 
adapted to the country and the climate than canals. Many 
charters have been granted, but two roads only, we believe 
—and they are short—have been completed. Of these, 
one extends from the St. Lawrence, nearly opposite the south- 
western end of Montreal, to St. Johns, on the waters of Lake 
Champlain ; and the other, extending from Queenston below, 
to Chippewa above, the Falls of Niagara, is used for horse 
power, and only in summer. 

Recently, two important roads have been projected, and so 
large a portion of both has been already constructed, as to ren- 
der their completion within a year or two certain. One of 
these roads, The Great Western, will be about two hundred 
and thirty miles long, and will extend from Niagara Falls, 
passing at some points forty and fifty miles north of Lake 
Erie, through interior townships unsurpassed in fertility, to 
Windsor, opposite Detroit ; at its eastern end, connecting 
with a line leading to the Hudson, and thence by diverging 
routes to New York and New England; and at its western 
end, the river intervening, with a line passing through Michi- 
gan to the farther West; thus enabling a passenger to go, by 
railroad, from Boston, and even from Portland, to the Missis- 
sippi. ‘The other road, the Atlantic and St. Lawrence, leaves 
the south shore of the river, just below Montreal, and, as 
located and partly built, passes through a part of Canada 
East, through the northeast corner of Vermont, through New 
Hampshire north of the White Hills, and through Maine to 
Portland. ‘This road is built and in use to Skipton, about 
eighty miles from Montreal, at which place it will probably 
be joined by a road from Quebec, thus affording to both cities 
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an easy access, by the shortest route, to a convenient port on 
the Atlantic. Of the other end of this road, about ninety 
miles, extending from Portland to Gorham in New Hamp- 
shire, have been finished and are now in operation. 

Of many other roads projected several have been com- 
menced, and there is hardly a doubt that these will be com. 
pleted in a few years at most. We hope the builders will 
derive profit from their investments. If they should not, it 
must console and reward them to witness the accelerated 
prosperity of their country resulting from their undertakings, 

The imperial government having surrendered to the pro- 
vincial legislature the power of imposing duties on the trade 
of Canada with other countries, and appropriating the pro- 
ceeds, the Jatter has proposed to the United States to enter 
into an arrangement, by which the natural products of each 
country shall be admitted by the other free of duty. And it 
is understood that, should the proposition be accepted, the 
British government would grant to us the free navigation of 
the St. Lawrence. The administration favors the proposition, 
but it has not yet been allowed by Congress. The principal 
arguments urged against it are the assumptions that it would 
involve a considerable loss of revenue, and that it would allow 
to Canadian farmers a free competition, in agricultural pro- 
ducts, on our own soil, with our own farmers, to the disadvan- 
tage of the latter. 

That the arrangement contemplated would diminish the 
revenue of both countries is probable, but not certain. Per- 
mitting free trade in some articles may lead to the increase 
of trade in articles paying duty. And, moreover, let the 
question —which pays the duty, the producer or consumer? 
—be decided either way, the farmers on each side will be 
both, and, as producers or consumers, will gain what their 
government loses. ‘To the other assumption it may be replied, 
that, if our farmers should lose by competition on this side of 
the line, they may gain by it on the other; if they lose by 
the importation of wheat, which for reasons often stated is at 
least doubtful, they may gain by the exportation of other arti- 
cles. On this question, able statesmen and practical men 
differ, and it can be decided only by experience. The reve- 
nue which our treasury now receives from this source may 
amount to a third or a half of a million. 
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But a valid reason may be assigned in favor of our assent 
to the proposition. ‘The intercourse between the two coun- 
tries is now impeded —almost prevented—by our revenue 
laws. Neighbors, living in sight of each other, cannot ex- 
change wheat for cattle, nor potatoes for lumber, without 
paying a duty, or violating the laws of the land. Remove 
this impediment ; ; allow and encourage a constant intercourse 
between the inhabitants on both sides of the line, by making 
that intercourse profitable, and they will regard each other, 
not as strangers, and, it may be, as enemies, but as neighbors 
and friends; and whatever quarrels or conflicts may arise 
between us and Great Britain, the horrors of war will never 
again be felt or known, as they often have been, on our 
northern frontier. 

The cultivated land in Canada, with the exception, per- 
haps, of that portion of the eastern division where it is held 
by a feudal tenure, is divided into small farms, which are, in 
almost all cases, owned by those who reside upon them. 
The condition of the great mass of the people is therefore 
very nearly the same as that of the citizens of the Free 
States of our Union. The richest there may not be so rich 
as the richest here ; and so often display sagacious enterprise 
and untiring industry. But labor is sufficiently stimulated 
by certainty of reward, and depressing poverty as well as 
overshadowing wealth is rare. 

The attention paid to the education of the whole people 
indicates, with the most certainty, the social condition of a 
community, It may be well to dwell on this topic, not only 
that our readers may know what our neighbors are doing in 
this matter, but that they may be able to determine whether 
the system there adopted may not, in some of its details, be 
better than ours. And here it should be noted that, in treating 
of this subject, we shall speak only of Canada West ; although 
the same system, as we understand, has been adopted, but 
has as yet been less successful, in Canada East. 

More than forty years ago, probably at the suggestion of 
emigrants from the United States, then composing a con- 
siderable portion of the population, the legislature made an 
appropriation in aid of common schools; and from that time 
to 1841, annual parliamentary grants have been made for 
this purpose, But they were expended without system, and 
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with little advantage to the country. In 1841, a provincial 
Statute was enacted, granting money to each county, to be 
expended in the support of common schools, on the condition 
that the county should raise, for the same purpose, an equal 
amount by local taxation. Several laws altering and improv- 
ing the details of this system were subsequently passed ; 
and in 1850, all the provisions of former laws which experi- 
ence had sanctioned, and others which it had shown to be 
necessary, were incorporated in one statute. 

Before the provisions of this act are stated, it should be 
premised that, by other laws, Upper Canada is divided into 
counties, townships, incorporated cities and villages ; each 
of which has a council, which manages its affairs ; and by 
an act of the provincial legislature, the sum of £25,000, 
equal to $100,000, is set apart as a school fund, to be 
applied annually to purposes of education. 

The school act empowers each township council to 
divide the township into school sections, answering to our 
school districts; and also to establish a township model 
school. ‘These sections are authorized to choose, at first, 
three trustees, to remain in office respectively one, two, and 
three years; and every subsequent year to choose one, to 
take the place of the trustee retiring; and also to decide in 
what manner they will procure the funds necessary to defray 
their school expenses; whether by voluntary subscription, 
by rate-bills on parents sending children to the schools, or 
by rates on the property of all. 

The trustees are empowered to employ a teacher or teach- 
ers, male or female, or both, and give such compensation as 
they may think proper; to appoint a collector; to estimate 
the sum necessary to defray all expenses; to issue their 
warrants to collect the amount: and to exercise a general 
supervision over all the schools in the section. Analogous 
provisions, to accomplish the same purposes, are made with 
regard to incorporated cities and villages. 

The school fund before mentioned is apportioned annually 
by the chief superintendent, among the several townships, 
according to the population of each; and by the local super- 
intendents among the several sections, according to the 
average attendance of the scholars; and each section is 
required to raise a sum at least as large as that received from 
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the treasury. Should it fail to do so, the county council 
is required to assess and levy the whole sum, or the amount 
deficient, to be expended for the benefit of the section. 

The county council appoints a local superintendent of 
schools for the whole county, or for any one or more town- 
ships, not giving to any one superintendent the oversight of 
more than one hundred schools. He is entitled to at least 
four dollars, each year, for every school placed under his 
charge, and may be, and often is, allowed additional com- 
pensation. He is required to visit every school once a 
quarter; to deliver a public lecture, in each school section, 
once a year; and to report annually to the chief superin- 
tendent. And it is provided that no section shall be entitled 
to any portion of the school fund from which a satisfactory 
report was not received the preceding year. 

All the local superintendents and the trustees of all the 
grammar schools in the county are constituted a Board of 
Public Instruction for the county. To this board is in- 
trusted the duty of examining all persons who desire to be 
employed as teachers. ‘Those whom they deem qualified 
they arrange in three classes, according to their qualifications, 
and state, in the certificate given, the class to which he who 
receives it belongs. No person is entitled to receive com- 
pensation as a teacher unless he has such a certificate ; and 
no section can receive any portion of the fund unless a 
school has been kept in it six months during the year by a 
qualified teacher. 

Besides the local superintendents, who are required, all 
clergymen recognized by law, the members of the legislature, 
and all magistrates are authorized, to visit the schools within 
their parishes, towns, or counties, and they are desired to 
attend especially the quarterly examinations. ‘The county 
and township councils are authorized to raise such sums as 
they may think proper for public school libraries ; and 
general regulations in regard to them are prescribed. 

A council of public instruction and a_ chief superin- 
tendent of schools, both appointed by the crown, are placed 
at the head of the whole system. To the council is 
intrusted the management of the provincial, normal, and 
model schools, for the establishment of which provision is 
made by law; it recommends text-books, and books for the 
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school libraries ; prescribes regulations for the organization, 
government, and discipline of common schools, the examina- 
tion and classification of teachers, and the establishment and 
care of libraries. To the chief superintendent are assigned 
other duties than have already been mentioned, similar to 
those usually performed by the same officer in the States. 

Such is a very brief sketch of the system of public ele- 
mentary instruction in Upper Canada. It is now in active 
operation, and the intelligence and zeal with which it is 
administered justify the highest anticipations of its success 
and future usefulness. It is certainly encouraging to know 
that the number of schools in Upper Canada, ef which 
report has this year been made to the chief superintendent, 
is 3,059; and that the number of pupils in these schools is 
151,891. Massachusetts, which, in 1849, had about 150,- 
000 more inhabitants than Upper Canada has now, had then 
3,749 public schools, and they were attended by about 
200,000 pupils. When it is considered that many of the 
townships in Canada have been settled but a few years, and 
that the inhabitants they contain are yet struggling with the 
difficulties around them, the comparison cannot appear un- 
favorable to our younger neighbors. 

With what earnestness the inhabitants of Upper Canada 
have engaged in the cause of education is shown by the 
published account of the “ Proceedings at the ceremony of 
laying the chief corner stone of the Normal and Model 
School and Education Offices, by the Earl of Elgin, Gover- 
nor-General of Canada,” at Toronto, in July last. Most of 
the chief officers of the province manifested, by their pre- 
sence, their hearty coéperation in the measure. From an 
eloquent address to the Governor-General, delivered on the 
ground by the Rev. Dr. Ryerson, chief superintendent, we 
learn that 


“This institution is designed to accommodate two hundred 
teachers-in-training, and six hundred pupils in the Model School ; 
—aschool intended not merely as a pattern, according to which 
common schools generally should be conducte 1, but a school in 
which the teachers-in-training will practise in teaching the sub- 
jects of the instructions and lectures given in the Normal 
School ;” and that the land set apart for the purposes of the 
institution “ is an entire square consisting of nearly eight acres, 
24* 
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two of which are to be devoted toa botanical garden, three to 
agricultural experiments, and the remainder to the buildings of 
the institution and to grounds for the gymnastic exercises of 
students and pupils. It is thus intended that the valuable course 
of lectures given in the Normal School, in vegetable physiology 
and agricultural chemistry, shall be practically illustrated on the 
adjoining grounds, in the culture of which the students will take 
a part during a portion of their hours of recreation.” 


And we learn farther, that, to accomplish this project, a 
public grant had been made of fifteen thousand pounds, — 
“an enlightened liberality, on the part of our legislature, in 
advance of that of any other legislature on the American 
continent.” 

Near the close of his address, the chief superintendent 
remarks, — 


“There are four circumstances which encourage the most 
sanguine anticipations in regard to our educational future: The 
first is, the avowed and entire absence of all party spirit in the 
school affairs of our country, from the provincial legislature 
down to the smallest municipality. The second is, the prece- 
dence which our legislature has taken of all others on the 
western side of the Atlantic, in providing for normal school 
instruction, and in aiding teachers to avail themselves of its 
advantages. The third is, that the people of Upper Canada 
have, during the last year, voluntarily taxed themselves, for the 
salaries of teachers, in a larger sum, in proportion to their num- 
bers, and have kept open their schools, on an average, more 
months, than the neighboring citizens of the great State of New 
York. The fourth is, that the essential requisites of suitable and 
excellent text-books have been introduced into our schools, and 
adopted almost by general acclamation, and that the facilities of 
furnishing all our schools with the necessary books, maps, and 
apparatus will soon be in advance of those of any other country.” 


Surely, these are gratifying indications of the future intel- 
lectual and moral elevation of the Canadian people, and of 
their rapid progress in all the arts that bring wealth and re- 
finement in their train. 

In view of all these circumstances, it is not surprising that 
speculation should be active in attempting to mark out the 
political future of Canada; that the questions should often 
arise, — Will she long remain connected with the British em- 
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pire? Will she soon demand a place among the nations ? 
Will she seek to form a part of the American Union ? 

It is fortunate for her that the discipline that she has un- 
dergone for the*last hundred years ; that the character and 
direction of her progress for the last fifty years ; her recent 
moral and mental developments ; her position, soil, and cli- 
mate, — have all been or are, such as to give assurance that, 
whichever of these courses she may choose for herself, her 
progress will be rapid in the direction which recent impulses 
have given to an elevated rank among prosperous com- 
munities. 

We know of no motive which should induce her to remain 
connected with the British empire but the sentiment of loy- 
alty, which is, doubtless, yet felt by many Canadians. We 
call it a sentiment rather than a duty; for a colony situated 
as Canada is, —her early as well as her recent history being 
considered, —has a right to consult her own interests, ful- 
filling only those special obligations, if any, which yet rest 
upon her. Does she still need the protection of Great 
Britain ?— does Great Britain need her aid? are the be- 
nefits she receives from the present connection greater than 
she would probably receive from Jaws enacted by her own 
representatives, and administered by her own magistrates and 
rulers ?— are questions for her, and her only, to decide ; and 
they should be decided under the responsibilities, to herself 
and to others, which the highest of all laws impose on men, 
whether acting individually or as communities. 

And whether, having dissolved her connection with Great 
Britain, should she so decide, — but in no other way, we 
hope, than by mutual agreement,—she shall choose to 
govern herself in all things as an independent nation, or 
shall enter into the American Union, regulating her own 
domestic affairs, and sharing with others, her equals, the 
management only of her foreign relations, and such other 
affairs as equally concern her and her partners, — are also 
questions which she only has a right to decide ; and in regard 
to them, we shall not take the liberty to express, not even 
the trouble to form, an opinion. 
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Arr. II]. — Histoire du Consulat et de [ Empire. Par M. 
Twers. Paris: 10 vols. Svo. 1845-1851. 


Tuts work has not yet been noticed in our pages, as we 
hoped its publication would be completed, and that we might 
view it as a whole. But six years have now elapsed since 
the first volume appeared, and although the tenth volume is 
now before us, there seems to be but little prospect of its 
speedy completion. We must therefore content ourselves 
with what has been done ; and, indeed, the field seems suffi- 
ciently large. ‘The volumes publish ed carry the story from 
the Revolution of the 18th of Brumaire to the German cam- 
paign of the year 1809. From a view of the manner in 
which this period has been treated, we may infer the spirit in 
which the whole work will be conceived and executed. 

But before we enter into any account of the book itself, 
we would give a brief sketch of the life and labors of M. 
Thiers. Few men have played a more conspicuous and influ- 
ential part in France during the last twenty-five years, though 
the system which he so strenuously labored to establish there 
has been overturned. He has been judged, sometimes with 
all the partiality with which political partisans are apt to 
regard their leaders, sometimes with all the severity of bitter 
and implacable opponents ; but no one at all acquainted with 
the history of the latter years of the Restoration and the reign 
of Louis Philippe, can deny that he is endowed with remark- 
able talents, and that, whether he be regarded as a writer, a 
statesman, or a debater, he has but few equals in France. 

Louis Adolphe Thiers was born on the 15th of April, 
1797, at Marseilles, of an humble but respectable family, 
which, during the Revolution, had been deprived of the small 
fortune they had amassed in trade. He was fortunate enough 
to obtain a fellowship in the college of his native town, and 
was thus enabled to acquire an education, which, had he de- 
pended on the resources of his family alone, he probably 
could not have attained. It was not long before he justified 
the favor which the government had shown him, by placing 
himself at the head of the different classes through which he 
passed. Napoleon had hoped, by founding these fellowships 
in the different colleges in his empire, to be able to educate 
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young men, who, at a future period, might become the de- 
fenders of the despotic though glorious system he was so 
anxious to establish permanently in France. But even before 
Thiers had finished his college studies, the empire had van- 
ished, and Louis XVIII. was restored to the throne of his 
ancestors. Finding that he could no longer look to govern- 
ment for any assistance, Thiers immediately left college. 
Obliged to choose a profession as a means of obtaining a live- 
lihood, after considerable hesitation, he entered his name at 
the Law School of Aix. It was there that he formed an 
intimacy with M. Mignet, the distinguished secretary of the 
Academy of the Moral and Political Sciences, which has 
since ripened into a friendship, which neither the multifarious 
occupations of active political life, nor literary emulation, have 
ever for a moment impaired. 

While at Aix, Thiers devoted himself with zeal to the 
study of his profession, but without neglecting mathematical 
and metaphysical pursuits, for which he seems to have ac- 
quired a fondness at college. An opportunity of availing 
himself of these studies was soon afforded. The city of Aix, 
desirous, like most of the provincial cities of France, of imi- 
tating Paris in literary matters as well as in every thing else, 
had an academy which annually proposed prize questions. 
In 1818, the subject given out was a sketch of Vauvenargues, 
an eminent writer on moral philosophy, who was born at Aix, 
Thiers resolved to try his fortune, and his paper was read by 
the Academy, and received general approbation. Unfortu- 
nately for the author, his name was discovered before the prize 
was awarded ; and the judges, who disliked him on account 
of his liberal principles, resolved not to grant any prize, but 
to give out the same question for the following year. ‘Thiers 
was not thus to be defeated. With the facility which has 
always distinguished him, he immediately wrote another pa- 
per, treating the subject in an entirely different manner; and 
in order to make sure of the victory, he sent his manuscript 
to a friend in Paris, who forwarded it to the Academy through 
the post-office. The result of this little stratagem was what 
might have been expected. The provincial Academy was so 
flattered by the honor conferred on it by the metropolis, that 
it unhesitatingly awarded the first prize to this essay, at the 
same time granting the second to Thiers’s paper of the pre- 
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ceding year. Their surprise and mortification, on finding that 
both papers were by the same hand, may readily be imagined, 
This success gave Thiers considerable reputation ; but he 
soon found that a provincial town was too small a sphere of 
action for him. The practice of the law, with all its drudgery, 
was ill-calculated to satisfy his ambition. He resol sed to go 
to Paris ; and in the summer of 1821, he and his friend Mignet 
left Aix and directed their course towards the capital. 

The moment for visiting Paris could not have been better 
chosen. Six years only had elapsed since the Restoration of 
the Bourbons, and already, by the faults which they had com- 
mitted, they had alienated the people from them. The oppo- 
sition party was daily gaining ground, and was threatening 
the government with ruin. Manuel, the ardent leader of this 
party, was devoting himself in the Chamber to the defence of 
liberal principles. Beranger, perhaps the greatest, and cer- 
tainly the most popular, of the French poets of the age, was 
arousing the nation from its apathy by those patriotic songs 
which recalled so vividly the glories of the Empire, and in- 
spired feelings of hatred and revenge against a government 
which owed its existence rather to foreign bayonets than to 
the will of the people. Lafitte, whose name is so closely 
connected with the government established in 1830, had 
already begun to collect around him the discontented of all 
parties. ‘The two newspapers which then represented the 
liberal party were the Courrier Francais and the Covistitu- 
tionnel. Mignet soon became the principal contributor to 
the former, and Thiers, through the agency of Manuel, was 
intrusted with the political control of the Constitutionnel. 
He soon attracted public attention by the able and spirited 
articles which he wrote for that paper, and by the eloquent 
manner in which he defended, in the political salons of the 
day, the principles of his party. He did not, however, con- 
fine himself exclusively to politics. Like most young men, 
who have not yet entered on the regular occupations and 
duties of life, he seemed as yet undecided in respect to the 
choice of a profession for life. In 1822, we find, in the same 
paper in which he wrote his essays on the leading political 
questions of the times, a series of articles on art, for which he 
has ever entertained, even amidst the cares of office and the 
harassing duties of public life, a fond love and a discriminating 
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taste. In 1823, he published an account of a journey which 
he took in the south of France; and although the principal 
object of this work was to give a sketch of the political con- 
dition of that part of the country, it contains many passages 
in which the beauties of nature are delineated in the most 
striking colors. 

While engaged in the turbulent political discussions of the 
day, Thiers had necessarily frequent occasion to refer to the 
speeches and writings of the leading men of the Revolution 
of 1789. He identified himself with them, and imbibed their 
spirit. He believed, that, in the present degraded position of 
France, all her hopes must rest on those who should under- 
take to carry out the principles proclaimed during that memo- 
rable crisis. One of the principal objects of the despotic 
government of Napoleon had seemed to be, to blot out from 
the memory of the nation the recollection of the source whence 
it sprang; and to a government like that of the Restoration, 
a revolution which had abolished the feudal rights of the aris- 
tocracy, and had proclaimed the equality of all Frenchmen, 
seemed the incarnation of all that was monstrous. ‘Thiers 
endeavored to create an interest in the men who had endea- 
vored to regenerate France by violent and revolutionary means ; 
and for this purpose, he gave his countrymen a history of the 
generation from which they were descended. He succeeded 
but too well. His history of the Revolution soon made the 
author’s name known throughout France. In a short time, it 
was in the hands of every intelligent Frenchman, and contri- 
buted not a little to discredit the administration of the Bourbons, 
and to prepare the public mind for the Revolution of 1830. 
In perusing this work, the reader should always bear in mind 
the object which the author had in view in writing it. It 
should be regarded rather as a political manifesto than as a 
history. Although portions of it give evidence of the author’s 
powers as an historical writer, and some of the descriptive 
passages are very successfully executed, the reader easily 
perceives the work to be that of a politician, who is writing a 
defence of the Revolution and its principles. It is evident 
that the author’s intention is, not so much to describe the dif- 
ferent phases of that revolution, as to arouse his countrymen, 
and to induce them to found a government which should be 
based on the principles of liberty and equality proclaimed in 
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1792. A work of this sort is not written for posterity, and it 
is not detracting from the author’s merits to say, that it will 
probably be but little read at a future period. ‘The work of 
Mignet, on the same subject, though it is also marked by too 
much partiality, will probably have more lasting value. 

But whatever may now be thought of the history of the 
Revolution as an historical composition, its success at the 
time of its publication was unbounded. It at once placed 
Thiers at the head of the opposition, or rather of the revolu- 
tionary fraction of that party ; which was at that time divided 
into two distinct classes. ‘The one of which Thiers became 
the leader looked forward with impatience to the moment of 
the downfall of the reigning dynasty, as the only hope of 
France ; the other, which received the name of the Doctrin- 
aires, and which counted in its ranks such men as Guizot, 
Villemain, Cousin, and Rémusat, believed that a durable con- 
stitutional monarchy might be founded with the Bourbons. 
Both these fractions were, however, opposed to the course pur- 
sued by government; they differed only as to the manner of 
their opposition. Such was the state of feeling in the liberal 
party when, in August, 1829, M. de Polignac was called to 
the ministry, and it became evident at once that the adminis- 
tration was determined to resist to the utmost the just claims 
of the nation, It was then that Thiers, Mignet, and Armand 
Carrel decided to establish a paper called the National, which 
should protest against the reactionary conduct of the ministry, 
and defend to the last the constitutional charter. 

In this journal, Thiers treated with remarkable ability the 
principal constitutional questions of the day, ‘The true the- 
ory of a limited monarchy, the form of government to which 
he has always been attached, and his confidence in which was 
not shaken even by the events of 1848, is admirably deve- 
loped in the articles published by him at that time. Asa 
specimen of his views on this subject, we translate the follow- 
ing extracts from an article entitled “ The King reigns, but 
does not govern.” 


“ We have again become involved in a discussion with the 
ministerial journalists concerning the form of our monarchy and 
the limits of the royal and parliamentary power. They make an 
admission of which we hasten to take notice, — namely, that in 
England, the ministry is always chosen from the majority in Par- 
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liament, and receives its power from parliament alone ;— that, in 
fact, parliament chooses the ministers. ‘They add, that it is be- 
cause parliament has the initiative in law-making in England, and 
because this initiative and the choice of ministers are two rights 
that necessarily go together, that the English monarchy is not the 
same as the French; and thus they avoid the consequences of 
their admission. It remains then for us to show, that, with regard 
to royal and parliamentary rights, there is no difference between 
the two countries. This is what we most sincerely believe. We 
think that there is but one possible form of representative mo- 
narchy,and that the differences between England and France con- 
sist merely in the social condition of the two countries, that of the 
one being still feudal and aristocratic, that of the other revolu- 
tionized. In both, the rights of King and parliament are abso- 
lutely the same, because they cannot vary ; because represent- 
ative monarchy, whether established in Spain, ltaly, Germany, or 
Russia, would be in all these countries the same. It is a system 
of which all the different parts are necessary, and cannot vary. 
“The king does not administer, does not govern, but reigns. 
Ministers administer and govern, nor can they be compelled to 
retain a single subaltern against their will ; whereas the king may 
often have a minister against his will, because, we repeat it, he 
does not administer, he does not govern, he reigns. To reign 
is a noble privilege,—one which it is difficult to make some 
princes understand, but which the sovereigns of England under- 
stand perfectly. An English king is the first gentleman in his 
kingdom. He hunts, has a taste for horses, is foud of travelling, 
and visits the continent, so long as he is Prince of Wales. He is 
even a philosopher, when it is the fashion for the nobility to be 
philosophers. He has English pride and English ambition deve- 
oped to the highest degree. He wishes the triumph of the Eng- 
lish flag. His heart is the happiest in England afier Ab 
Trafalgar. In a word, he is the highest expression of the Eng- 
lish character. ‘The English nation respect and love in him their 
truest representative. ‘They enrich him, and wish that he should 
live in a style becoming his position and the wealth of the nation, 
The king has the feelings of a gentleman ; he has his preferences, 
his antipathies. He has the veto power; he may dissolve a par- 
liament, or refuse a bill, when things seem to be too much opposed 
to his views. But he does not govern; he lets the country govern 
itself. He rarely follows his inclinations in the choice of his minis- 
ters ; he takes Fox, whom he does not like, and Pitt, whom he does ; 
he takes Canning, whom he does not dismiss, and who dies in 
office. Chatham, having left the ministry, was still, in the opinion 
of the Commons, the man necessary for the times, The king 
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sends Mr. Fox to ask him to take office ‘Go and tell the king,” 
replies he, “that when he shall send me a messenger more 
worthy of himself and of me, I will answer so honorable a mes- 
sage.” This more worthy messenger is sent, and Chatham be- 
comes the founder of a dynasty of ministers disagreeable to the 
king and rulers of the kingdom for more than half a century. 
To reign, then, is not to govern; it is to be the truest, the highest, 
and the most respected representative of the country. The king 
is the country under the form of a man.” 

Meanwhile, government was pursuing its arbitrary course, 
and at last crowned all its follies by the ordinances of July, 
1830, which cost the Bourbons the throne. Thiers took 
an active part in the events which ended by placing Louis 
Philippe on the throne, and the young politician was at 
once admitted into the councils of government. The first 
office he held was that of Councillor of State in the financial 
department. Shortly after, he was elected a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies by his native city. In 1832, at the 
death of Casimir Perier, he became Minister of the Interior. 
It was during his ministry that the Duchess of Berry under- 
took her celebrated expedition in La Vendée. Much and 
well-merited blame has attached to M. Thiers for his conduct 
at that time. The arrest of the Duchess was undoubtedly 
an event which all the friends of the new government con- 
sidered as most fortunate ; for with the failure of her undertak- 
ing, the hopes of the Legitimist party were crushed until the 
unexpected events of 1848 revived them; yet it is more 
than questionable whether the means resorted to by the mi- 
nister, in order to accomplish so desirable an object, were such 
as can be justified. Government being extremely anxious to 
discover the place of concealment of the Duchess, M. Thiers 
one day received an anonymous note, requesting an interview 
in a deserted alley of the C hamps E lysées, as the writer had 
important secrets to reveal to him. After some hesita- 
tion, M. Thiers went to the rendezvous, and there found a 
man of the name of Deutz, who offered, on condition of 
being well rewarded, to assist the government in arresting 
the ‘Princess. This man had been in the service of the 
Legitimists, and possessed all their secrets. M. Thiers 
accepted his offer; and a few days afterwards, Deutz, accom- 
panied by a police officer, left Paris for Nantes, where the 
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Duchess then was. He there sought an interview with her, 
during which he again assured her of his devotion to her 
cause. Hardly had he left the house, however, when it was 
surrounded by soldiers; the unfortunate Duchess was ar- 
rested, and Deutz was rewarded for his base treachery, It 
would be transgressing our limits to enter into a discussion of 
the question, how far a government is justified in taking 
advantage of the crimes of a subject in order to benefit 
the state; still we cannot but think, that the government 
which has recourse to such means must always lose some- 
thing of its dignity, and lower itself in the estimation of the 
nation, 

We cannot follow M. Thiers through all the varied phases 
of his political life ; it would be to write a history of Louis 
Philippe’s reign. Up to the close of 1840, M. Thiers was 
several times minister, and rendered eminent services to his 
country. The last cabinet of which he was a member was 
that of the Ist of March, 1840, during which France was 
nearly involved in a European war on the Oriental ques- 
tion, one of the most interesting diplomatic problems that 
had arisen for many years. ‘This is not the place to exa- 
mine the political course pursued by M. Thiers at that time. 
We would only say that whatever may be thought of its pru- 
dence, it was a patriotic one. The king at first favored it, 
thinking thereby to acquire popularity ; but finding that it 
would necessarily lead to a war with the great powers of 
Europe, he abandoned his minister at the eve of the opening 
of the Chambers, and called to his councils M. Guizot, 
M. Thiers at once passed to the ranks of the opposition, in 
which he continued until the downfall of the king, though 
occasionally defending government measures, such as the 
regency bill, and the bill for fortifying Paris, when he con- 
sidered them as important to the maintenance of the throne 
he had assisted in establishing. 

It was a fortunate thing for the reputation of Thiers as an 
historian, that he should have been obliged to leave the 
ministry ; for he thus acquired leisure to devote himself to 
the composition of the great work of which we are now to 
speak. The first volume of the history of the Consulate and 
the Empire was published in 1845; and the author has 
found time to publish nine other volumes in spite of the 
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active part he has taken in the debates of the legislative 
bodies of which he has been a member. This prodigious 
activity of mind, and the facility with which he passes from 
one subject to another, are among his most remarkable quali- 
ties. At one time, he may be found defending at the tribune 
the political doctrines of his party ; at another, maintaining, 
as in his work on property, the fundamental principles on 
which society rests. Yet he finds time to collect the materi- 
als for his great work, and to continue its composition, not 
only examining attentively the documents contained in the 
archives, and innumerable private memoirs, and questioning 
such of the actors in the memorable scenes which he 
describes as still survive, but visiting the great battle-fields, 
Marengo, Ulm, Austerlitz, Jena, Wagram, etc., of which 
he has given such admirable and glowing descriptions. 
From his position both as an eminent politician and a dis- 
tinguished author, he has, of course, had great facilities for 
the preparation of his work. Unpublished memoirs, family 
papers, public documents, all have been alike accessible to 
him. There are but few published works of high authority 
on the period which he has treated. Except the Memoirs of 
Napoleon himself, which of course throw much light on his 
administration and his campaigns, and those of General 
Jomini, the Dukes of Gaéta, Rovigo, and Albufera, and the 
interesting work of Thibaudeau on the Consulate, there has 
been but little published which could be of much use to any 
one writing such a work as that of Thiers. But the manu- 
script memoirs of Jourdan, Macdonald, Davoust, Cambacérés, 
etc., have been of inestimable value to him. 

There is, perhaps, another source, more available than 
any of those mentioned ; we mean the correspondence of 
Napoleon with his generals and ministers, or diplomatic 
agents. Five or six marshals usually commanded an army 
under his orders, and of course were constantly writing to 
him to inform him of their movements, to announce an 
encounter with the enemy, or to give an account of the 
condition and disposition of the troops under their command. 
Napoleon, in his answers, expressed his wishes and plans, 
his opinions, his approbation or disapprobation of what had 
been done. The same sort of relations existed between the 
Emperor and the other branches of the administration, Na- 
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poleon, indeed, was so much in the habit of giving his in- 
structions in writing, that it was only when in presence of 
the enemy, and when there was danger of any written com- 
munication being intercepted, that he gave them verbally. 
Even when in Paris, he communicated almost entirely in 
writing with his ministers. He dictated, with astonishing 
rapidity, sometimes a hundred letters a day, on the most 
varied topics. As an instance of this, when at Osterode, in 
Poland, in 1807, he wrote on the same day to the Minister 
of Police at Paris, concerning those persons whom he was 
to watch with special care; to Cambacérés about the affairs 
of the Council of State ; to Joseph, King of Naples, and to 
Louis, King of Holland, on the art of governing new sub- 
jects ; to Madame Campan on female education ; to Murat on 
the organization of the cavalry; and to M. Berthollet, for 
whom he had much regard, for the purpose of sending him 
fifteen thousand francs to enable him to settle his private 
affairs. There exist in Paris no less than forty thousand 
letters or orders signed by him. All these documents were 
kept among his private papers. In 1814, the Bourbons, not 
knowing what to do with this mass of papers, had them 
transported to the Louvre, where they still remain. It may 
readily be imagined what interest they must possess for the 
historian of that period, and what additional value they must 
lend to his writings. 

Yet, in the hands of an ordinary writer, even such materi- 
als would be of little value. Without a master-mind to 
select and arrange them, to distinguish what is important 
from the unimportant, to ascertain when credit is to be 
given to them, or when they are to be rejected as untrust- 
worthy, they would form but an undigested and confused 
mass, devoid of interest. In order to be made generally use- 
ful, they could not have fallen into better hands than those of 
Thiers. He has become penetrated with the spirit of all 
these documents, rather than with their details; he never 
says more than he ought on any subject, and the abundance 
of his materials never tempts him to overstep the limits of 
history. ‘The work, indeed, is composed with all the severity 
which the importance and grandeur of the subject demand. 
The manner in which the different parts are arranged is ad- 
mirable. Each book bears the title of the principal event or 
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subject of which it treats, and around it are grouped with 
infinite art the minor events or circumstances which have a 
natural bearing on it. ‘This arrangement is so simple, that, at 
first, the reader is not aware how much it contributes to the 
pleasure which the book affords and to the ease with which 
he reads it. Nothing is easier than to make a general 
division of a subject according to this method; the great art 
consists in selecting, among the minor details, those which 
belong more especially to a certain part of the subject. The 
art of thus presenting the events which he relates in their 
most logical order and connection is one of the great merits 
of this work, and shows at once that the historian has taken 
a part in the active life of a statesman. It is only by this 
means that one is enabled to take a comprehensive view of 
a historical subject, and to see at a glance the relations 
which exist between its different parts. Any one can be 
methodical by simply following the external order of events ; 
to be clear and logical, it is necessary that they should be 
presented in their more philosophical and less apparent con- 
nection. 

The history of the Consulate and Empire begins at the 
point where that of the Revolution ended; the coup d'état 
of the 18th Brumaire. The author’s only allusion to him- 
self is at the beginning of the work in the following simple 
words. 


* Fifteen years have elapsed since I traced the annals of our 
first Revolution. Those fifteen years have been passed amidst 
the storms of public life. I have seen the fall of an ancient 
throne, the erection of a new one. I have seen the French 
Revolution pursuing its invincible course. Although the scenes 
which I have witnessed have caused me but little surprise, | have 
not the vanity to suppose that I had nothing to learn from the ex- 
perience of men and affairs 1 am confident, on the contrary, of 
having learnt much, and of being, consequently, more fit to un- 
derstand and to relate the great things which our fathers did 
during those heroic times. But lam certain that experience has 
not chilled within me the generous sentiments of my youth; I 
am certain that [ love as much as I ever did the liberty and glory 
of France.” 


It is, of course, not our intention to give an analysis of this 
work. ‘To do so would be but to present the outline of a 
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history with which every one is familiar, We may better 
meet our readers’ views by considering one or more of the 
topics of which it treats. ‘To us, the most attractive portions 
of this work are those in which questions of internal policy 
and of diplomacy are treated. The narratives of those great 
campaigns in which France acquired everlasting renown 
are admirably written ; they present the details of the sub- 
ject with a clearness and force which could hardly be ex- 
pected from any but a military man; they not unfrequently 
are highly eloquent. But however captivating they may be, 
it is not in them that we seek for the true interest of history. 
We turn to those portions of the work in which the author 
explains the internal organization of France, the compli- 
cated negotiations which ended in the signing of the Con- 
cordat, or the dissensions in the Council previous to the pro- 
mulgation of the Code Napoleon. In these, the true great- 
ness of Napoleon is revealed. Glorious as was his military 
career, we believe that he showed more real greatness and 
power as the legislator and administrator of France, than as 
the hero of Marengo or Austerlitz. It is often said in dis- 
paragement of Napoleon, that he founded nothing. Even 
M. de Lamartine, in his recent history of the Restoration — 
if a political pamphlet, written to defeat the ambitious schemes 
of the President of France, may be called a history — repeats 
this old and absurd calumny. Of his conquests, nothing, it 
is true, remains. Like a mighty river, which, after it has 
overflowed and devastated large tracts of country, is obliged, 
by that invisible power which said to the waters, “ ‘Thus far 
shalt thou go, and no farther,” to return to its ancient bed, so 
France, after having overrun the greater part of the European 
continent, was compelled, by that same power, to confine itself 
within its former limits. But if nothing is left of the territo- 
rial conquests of Napoleon, the internal administration of 
France, the Code, the many establishments founded by him 
for scientific or literary purposes, the magnificent buildings 
which he caused to be erected, still remain as monuments of 
his genius. As a military man, he probably has had equals. 
Hannibal, Cesar, or Frederic may compete with him; but 
as a man, combining military talents of the highest order with 
the wisdom of a statesman, a legislator, and a sovereign, he 
stands alone in the bistory of the world. 
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It required, indeed, a genius like that of Napoleon, to re- 
organize France after the convulsions through which she had 
passed. When he was appointed First Consul, every thing 
was in confusion ; the country was impoverished, the admi- 
nistration weak and divided, the judiciary badly organized. 
The first thing to be done, then, was to remedy these evils. 
Accordingly, as soon as the legislative bodies established by 
the new constitution had commenced their labors, he pro- 
posed to them two bills of the greatest importance, — the one 
relating to the administration of the country, the other for the 
reorganization of the judiciary. These bills were passed by 
a large majority, and thus was established a system which 
has resisted all the storms by which France has since been agi- 
tated. In establishing the new system, Napoleon’s object was 
to form a strong central government, on which the depart- 
mental administrations should be almost wholly dependent, 
The constitution had placed at the head of the state an ex- 
ecutive, formed of three consuls, in one of whom all the 
power was in reality vested; by the side of this executive 
was the legislative power, divided into several deliberative 
assemblies. So, at the head of each department, Napoleon 
placed an executive officer appointed by the government, 
called a prefect, whose duty it was to execute the orders of 
the general government, and, at the same time, to administer 
the affairs.of the department with the advice sed consent of 
a council elected by the people. Each department was 
divided into arrondissements and communes. At the head of 
each arrondissement, composed of a certain number of com- 
munes, was placed a sub-prefect. Finally, at the head of the 
commune itself was a maitre, dependent, like the sub- -prefect, 
on the prefect, and consequently on the head of the state in 
all government affairs, but the agent of the commune itself, 
and acting for it, with the advice of the municipal council, in 
all matters that related exclusively to it. “ Such,” says M. 
Thiers, “ is the admirable hierarchy to which France owes 
an adininistration incomparable for energy and precision in 
its action, for the accuracy of its accounts, and which is so 
excellent that it sufficed, in six months, to reéstablish order in 
France.” 

It cannot be denied, that, for the object which Napoleon 
had in view, — that of establishing a strong government, — 
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nothing could have been more wisely planned than this 
system. That it should have taken so firm root in the 
country as to form, at the present day, one of the most seri- 
ous obstacles to the establishment of a republic which may 
truly deserve the name it bears, seems to be a_ strong 
proof of that admirable knowledge, or rather intuition, which 
Napoleon possessed, of the wants of the French nation. 
Yet the pernicious consequences of such a system are too 
numerous to be overlooked. ‘The whole nation is kept in 
a state of constant dependence on government. ‘The Minis- 
ter of the Interior and the Council of State, in fact, decided 
on all the internal affairs of the various departments 
throughout France. A mine cannot be explored, a marsh 
drained, a road laid out, or a factory built, without the au- 
thority of the minister and council. The people came at 
last to look to government for protection and assistance on 
every occasion; and in order to enable the government to 
grant such assistance and protection, it is necessary that it 
should wield a power nearly akin to despotism. For Napo- 
leon’s object, this was desirable ; but now that France is 
seeking to establish a republic, this system is found to clash 
with its desire and to prevent its fulfilment. ‘The system is, 
indeed, fit only for a monarchical form of government. It 
commences with the head of the administration, to be called 
consul, emperor, or king, — it matters little. He is the type 
to be reproduced through all the different stages of the ad- 
ministrative scale; in the prefect, the sub-prefect, and the 
mayor. The republican system is entirely different. In- 
stead of commencing with the head of the government, and 
descending to the inferior executive officers, the republican 
hierarchy —if we take our own republic as the model — 
may be said to commence at the bottom of the scale, with 
the town governments; thence it rises to the state govern- 
ments, and finally ascends to the chief magistrate. Before a 
republican government can be firmly established in France, 
she will have to modify her whole administrative system. 
These remarks must not be understood as detracting 
from the merit of, Napoleon in organizing the adminis- 
tration as he did ; for, as we have already said, nothing could 
be better conceived for the object which he desired to ac- 
complish. 
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The reorganization of the judicial system proposed by 
Napoleon, and adopted by the legislature, is not open to any 
of the objections we have suggested against the administrative 
system. In each arrondissement was established a court 
called Tribunal de premiére Instance, from which there was 
an appeal to a superior tribunal, called the Tribunal d’ Appel, 
of which twenty-nine were established. Criminal causes 
were to be tried by juries, and by one of the judges of the 
Cour d's Appel, thus forming what was called a Cour d’ Assises. 
At the summit of the whole judicial system was to be main- 
tained the Cour de Cassation, which had already been esta- 
blished. The object of this tribunal was not to try again a 
cause already tried by the Tribunal de premicre Instance, or 
the Cour d’ Appel, but merely to decide, in doubtful cases, 
whether the law had been properly applied. This system 
has been maintained in France, with slight modifications, ever 
since its adoption in 1800, and has been found admirably 
adapted to the wants of the nation. Several! other important 
laws were at the same time proposed, in order to improve the 
financial condition of the country ; and, among other measures 
taken to secure this end, we may mention the establish- 
ment of the Bank of France, with a capital of thirty millions, 

But we must refer the reader to the work itself, if he would 
have a complete idea of all the measures adopted at that 
time, for the purpose of restoring order in a country so tho- 
roughly disorganized as was France after the storms of her 
Revolution. It is almost impossible to analyze his clear, and 
at the same time condensed, account of that wonderful period. 
Napole on was wise in devoting his first thoughts to the reor- 
ganization of the country ; for hi urdly had the essential mea- 
sures which he proposed heen adopte od, hardly had he put an 
end to the civil commotions which were still raging in Vendée, 
when war once more broke out. We shall not attempt to 
follow M. Thiers in his descriptions of the battles of Ulm, Ge- 
noa, Marengo, Heliopolis, and Hohenlinden, or in his account 
of the peace of Luneville, the armed neutrality of the maritime 
powers, or the negotiations which led to the peace of Amiens, 
and finally to the general peace of 1801.. We cannot, how- 
ever, resist the pleasure of translating the eloquent passage 
by which the historian closes the account of the ect pro- 
duced in England by the news of the peace. 
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“ During this period, unfortunately so brief, the English nation 
almost thought they loved France ; they admired the hero and 
statesman by whom she was governed ; they cried with enthusi- 
asm, ‘ Long live Bonaparte.’ Such is human joy! it is great and 
deep only when we are ignorant of the future. Let us thank 
God for his wisdom in closing to the eye of man the book of des- 
tiny. How every heart would have been chilled on that day, if 
the veil which concealed the future had suddenly dropped, and 
the English and French had seen before them fifteen years of 
implacable hatred and bitter war, the continent and the seas red 
with the blood of both nations! How terrified would France 
have been, if,.while she believed herself so great, she had dimly 
seen in that formidable book of destiny the treaties of 1815! 
And that hero, victorious and moderate as he was, what would 
have been his surprise and terror, if, in the midst of his greatest 
works, he could have foreseen his immense errors; if, in the 
midst of unmingled prosperity, he could have anticipated his 
downfall and his martyrdom! Oh yes! Providence has done 
well, in his impenetrable wisdom, to disclose only the present to 
man. The present is enough for his weakness. And we, who 
know all that then happened, and what has since happened, let 
us try, for a moment, to revive the ignorance of that period, in 
order to understand and to share its deep emotions.” 


Having thus made peace with all the temporal powers of 
Europe, Napoleon turned his attention to the affairs of the 
Church, and commenced those negotiations which ended by 
the signing of the Concordat, and the reéstablishment in 
France of the Catholic Church. 


* The views of the First Consul on the constitution of society,” 
says our author, in one of the finest passages of his book, * were 
too just and too profound for him to regard with indifference the 
religious disorders of France at that period. Every human soci- 
ety needs a religious faith and a public worship. Man, thrown 
into the midst of this universe, without knowing whence he comes 
or whither he is going, why he suffers, or even why he exists, 
what recompense or what punishment is reserved for the long 
agitations of his life, beset by the contradictions of his fellow-men, 
who tell him, some, that there -is a God, an intelligent and con- 
sistent Being, author of all things, others, that there is none; 
some, that there exists a right and a wrong, which are to serve as 
the rule of his conduct; others, that there is neither right nor 
wrong, that they are merely inventions of this world,— man, in 
the midst of these contradictions, feels the absolute, the irresist- 
ible, necessity of forming a firm belief on all these points. Be it 
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true or false, sublime or ridiculous, he forms one. Everywhere, 
at all times, in all countries, in antiquity as in modern times, in 
civilized as in barbarous countries, man is found bowing before 
some altar. Where an established faith does not reign, a thousand 
sects, eager for controversy, as in America,—a thousand dis- 
graceful superstitions, as in China, —agitate or degrade the human 
mind. Or if, as in France in ’93, a passing revolution destroys 
the ancient religion of the country, man, at the very moment 
when he has taken a vow no longer to have any belief, soon 
gives himself the lie, and the insensate worship of the Goddess of 
Reason, established by the very side of the scaffold, proves that 
this vow was as vain as it was impious. ‘To judge him, then, by 
his ordinary conduct, man needs a religious belief. What can 
be more desirable for a civilized society than a national religion 
founded on the true sentiments of the human heart; according 
with the precepts of a pure morality ; consecrated by time ; and 
which, without intolerance or persecution, may unite, if not all, at 
least the majority, of the citizens at the foot of an ancient and 
respected altar. Such a belief cannot be invented, where it has 
not existed for ages. Philosophers, even the most sublime, may 
create a philosophy, and agitate, by their learning, the age to 
which they do honor; they may make you think, they cannot 
make you believe. A warrior, covered with glory, may found 
an empire; he cannot found a religion. That, in former ages, 
philosophers or heroes, by attributing to themselves relations with 
heaven, have taken possession of the mind of nations, and imposed 
a belief upon them, may be true. But in modern times, the cre- 
ator of a new religion would be held as an impostor. Surrounded 
by terror, like Robespierre, or by glory, like Bonaparte, he would 
be an object of ridicule. In 1800, there was nothing to invent. 

* What could be more nec essary than to raise again that altar 
of St. Louis, of Charlemagne, and of Clovis, for a moment over- 
thrown ? General Bonaparte, who would have been ridiculous if 
he had attempted to appear as a prophet and the teacher of a new 
revelation, was fulfilling the part which Providence assigned him, 
by raising with his victorious hands that venerable altar, and by 
bringing back to it those who for a short time had strayed away. 
Only such glory as his could have sufficed for such a work. Great 
geniuses, not only among philosophers, but among kings, like Vol- 
taire and Frederic, had thrown contempt on the Catholic religion, 
and for fifty years given the signal for scoffing. General Bona- 
parte, who had as much mind as Voltaire, and more glory than 
Frederic, could alone, by his example and by his respect, put an 
end to the mockery of the last century. 

“Is it necessary with such motives as those which guided him, 
to inquire whether he acted from religious faith, or from policy 
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and ambition? He acted from wisdom; that is to say, in virtue 
of a profound knowledge of human nature. That suffices. The 
rest is a mystery which curiosity, always natural with regard to 
a great man, may seek to penetrate, but which is of little import- 
ance. We may, however, say on this subject, that General Bona- 
parte’s moral constitution inclined him towards religious thoughts. 
A superior mind is struck, in proportion with its superiority, with 
the beauties of creation. It is intelligence which discovers intel- 
ligence in the universe ; and a great mind is more capable than 
a little one of seeing God through his works. General Bonaparte 
frequently disputed on religious and philosophical subjects with 
Monge, Lagrange, and Laplace, men whom he honored and loved, 
and often staggered them in their incredulity by the clearness 
and original vigor of his arguments. To this we must add, that, 
brought up in an uncultivated and religious country, under the 
eye of a pious mother, the sight of the old Catholic altar awakened 
in him recollections of youth, always so powerful in a lively and 
great imagination. As for ambition, which some of his detractors 
have assigned as the sole motive of his conduct on this occasion, 
he at that time had none other than to do good; and without 
doubt, if he saw, as a recompense of this good when accom- 
plished, an increase of power, he may well be pardoned for it. 
The ambition which seeks to found an empire on the satisfaction 
of the true wants of a people, is the most noble and legitimate 
ambition.” 


Of all the plans which the First Consul had formed for the 
regeneration of France, none was more difficult to realize 
than this reconciliation with the church. At the time of the 
adoption of the new constitution, the utmost confusion reigned 
throughout the country with regard to religion. The Catholic 
religion was, it is true, tolerated ; but the members of the 
clergy were divided among themselves. Some of them had 
taken an oath of allegiance to the civil constitution ; others 
had merely sworn obedience to the Jaws; others, again, had 
refused all connection with the government. The two former 
classes alone were allowed to perform mass in the churches ; 
the latter officiated in private houses, and were, by all those 
who kept up their ancient opposition to all revolutionary 
governments, regarded as the only true ministers of the 
Catholic church. ‘To complete the disorder caused by these 
divisions in the church itself, the sect of the Theophilanthro- 
pists had taken possession of the vacant churches, where they 
performed ceremonies in honor of the various virtues,— courage, 
VOL. LXXIV.—N0. 155. 26 
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temperance, charity, etc. The frequent imitations of Catho- 
licism to be found in the ritual of that sect, whilst it was striv- 
ing to establish a new religion, would be simply ridiculous, 
were it not that the subject is one of such serious importance. 
Such was the religious state of the country in 1,800. Napoleon 
resolved to deliver it from this condition. That he should have 
succeeded in the attempt in spite of the opposition with which 
his views on the subject were met by the leading men who 
surrounded him, and who feared, that, by making any com- 
promise with Rome, the government would lose something of 
its dignity, must be considered as one of his greatest achieve- 
ments. ‘There was, indeed, no absurd proposition that he was 
not obliged to listen to and to combat. Some proposed that 
he should make himself the head of a French church ; others 
advised him to embrace the Protestant faith, and to lead France 
to Protestantism by his example; others, again, entreated 
him not to meddle with the religious affairs of the country. 
Nothing can be more interesting than the discussions of Napo- 
leon, as they are given by Thiers, with those who thus sought 
to turn him from his purpose. Napoleon was, indeed, the only 
man in the French government who really wished for the 
reéstablishment of Catholicism in France. This was well un- 
derstood at Rome. ‘Let us not irritate that man,” said 
Cardinal Caprara to the Pope; “he alone is on our side in a 
country where every one else is against us.” 

But it was not only in France that the First Consul en- 
countered opposition to the realization of his wishes. The 
plan which he proposed for the reconciliation of France with 
the church of Rome was much discussed at Rome itself; 
and it was not until after long and arduous negotiations, 
that Napoleon succeeded in having it adopted. He under- 
took to bring about this reconciliation without sacrificing any 
of the principles of the Revolution. The clergy was to be 
reéstablished, not on the same terms on which it had existed 
prior to ’89, but on an entirely new basis. It was to be ex- 
clusively devoted to the exercise of its religious functions; 
it was to have neither political power, nor large domains ; its 
members were to be appointed by the government and con- 
firmed by the Pope; they were to receive their salary from 
the state. The number of dioceses was to be reduced; the 
civil authorities were to have the control of public worship ; 
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the jurisdiction over the clergy was to belong to the Council 
of State. Such were the principal measures proposed by 
Napoleon. The one which he found it most difficult to pre- 
vail upon the Pope to adopt, was that relating to the dioceses. 
By reducing their number, many of the former occupants 
of the episcopal sees would be obliged to resign their func- 
tions, or to be dismissed by the Pope, —a thing unheard of 
in the annals of the church. Napoleon, by his indomitable 
will, gained his point. He had, too, it must be confessed, a 
great advantage over the court of Rome. Being, as we have 
said, the only member of the government who favored the 
reconciliation with the church, he knew that Rome ought to 
yield to his desires. Nor was this feeling concealed from 
those with whom he negotiated. One day, during the pro- 
tracted discussion to which the subject gave rise, growing im- 
patient at some of the demands of the papal legate, “Come, 
Cardinal Caprara,” said he, “do you still possess the power 
of performing miracles? do you? If so, make use of it; you 
will render me a great service. If not, leave matters to me ; 
and since I am reduced to human means, permit me to act as 
I see fit to save the church.” 

The Concordat was signed on the 15th of July, 1801, but 
was not finally adopted and ratified until the following spring. 
On the 18th of April, 1802, the Concordat was solemnly pub 
lished in Paris, and the first religious ceremony was performed 
in the cathedral of Notre Dame. This great act, — perhaps 
the greatest which the church of Rome ever adopted, — was 
thus definitely concluded. 'To complete the pacification of 
France, this important measure was followed by the law re- 
calling the banished emigrants. The next subject to which 
the First Consul turned his attention was public education. 
A law on this subject was drawn up, and presented to the 
Council of State, who soon after adopted it. This law, with 
some modifications, forms the basis of the whole educational 
system of France as it still exists. 

This step closed the long series of measures taken by Na- 
poleon to reorganize France. To recompense him for the 
services he had rendered the country, the nation resolved to 
give him a signal mark of its confidence, by appointing him 
Consul for life, with the power to name his successor. The 
senate waited on him in a body, to announce to him the new 
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honor which had been conferred on him. Bowing to the 
members of that body, he replied in these noble words : — 


“The life of a citizen belongs to his country. The French 
nation wish that the whole of mine should be devoted to them. 
I obey their will. By my efforts, and by your assistance, citizens, 
by the confidence and the wish of this great nation, the liberty, 
equality, and prosperity of France will be protected from the 
caprices of fate, or the uncertainty of the future. The best of 
nations will then be the happiest, as it is worthy of being, and its 
happiness will contribute to that of the whole of Europe. Satis- 
fied, then, with having been called by Him from whom all kings 
emanate, to bring back on earth order, justice, and equality, I 
shall hear my last hour strike without regret, and without uneasi- 
ness as to the opinion of future generations.” 


To close this period, the finest in Napoleon’s career, and 
one of the most brilliant in the world’s history, we cannot do 
better than to transcribe the eloquent passage in which our 
author ends the third volume of his history. 


‘Now, if, forgetting what has since happened, we imagine for 
a moment this Dictator, necessary at that time, remaining as 
moderate as he was great, uniting those opposites which God, it 
is true, had never before united in one man, — that vigor of genius 
which constitutes the great Captain, with that patience which is the 
distinctive characteristic of founders of empires, — calming, by a 
long repose, French society then so agitated, and preparing it little 
by little for that liberty, the honor and want of modern society ; 
then, after having rendered France so great, appeasing instead of 
irritating the jealousy of Europe, changing into a permanent politi- 
cal fact the negotiations of Amiens and Lunéville, and seeking 
at last, no matter where, the most worthy successor, in order to 
give into his hands this reorganized France, prepared for liberty, 
— what man would ever have been equal to him? But such a 
man, a warrior like Ciesar, a statesman like Augustus, and virtu- 
ous as Marcus Aurelius, would have been more ‘than a man; and 
Providence does not give the world gods to govern it.” 
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Arr. III. — The United States Evploring Evpedition, 
Geology: By James D. Dana, Geologist of the Expe- 
dition. Large 4to. pp. 746. With aa Atlas of 21 
Plates in folio. New York. 


Ten years have elapsed since “The United States Ex- 
ploring Expedition” returned to our shores ; but the publica- 
tion of the results of its comprehensive and thorough survey 
of the remotest bounds of the earth is not yet completed. 
The volume now before us is one of the latest that have ap- 
peared, and is certainly not the least important and interesting 
of the whole series. ‘The wisdom of Congress having limited 
the printed edition of these invaluable scientific reports to 
one hundred copies, so that, for most practical purposes, they 
are not published at all, we have endeavored, from time to 
time, when we could get possession of a copy, to give our 
readers some account of its contents, being satisfied that they 
would otherwise have little chance of learning any thing about 
them. Before considering the results of Mr. Dana’s geologi- 
cal investigations, let us briefly survey the field of his labors, 
that we may form some idea of its magnitude, and of the 
opportunities afforded him for observation. 

The Expedition, which sailed from Norfolk in August, 1838, 
first made its way to the island of Madeira, a region made 
classic ground to the geologist by the researches of Von Buch ; 
thence it proceeded to Rio Janeiro, and, after making some stay 
there, and at the Rio Negro, to Nassau Bay, Terra del Fuego. 
Here the scientific corps were left to make observations in 
the vicinity of the Straits of Magellan, during the southern 
cruise of Captain Wilkes. After his return, the Expedition 
proceeded to Valparaiso, whence excursions were made to 
the Cordilleras, and to the mines in the vicinity. ‘Thence the 
little fleet sailed to Callao, from which point some of the 
scientific gentlemen visited the Cordilleras, while Mr. Dana 
was engaged in examining the coast in that neighborhood. 
From Callao a nearly straight course was made for the Pau- 
motu group of islands; and after the lapse of about one year 
from the time of leaving home, the first coral island, Clermont 
de Tonnerre, wasseen. Here opened a rich field for investiga- 
tion, and abundant opportunities for exploration were afforded 
26 * 
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to the scientific corps, while the surveying and hydrographi- 
cal parties were engaged in this group, in the Society Islands, 
and the Samoan archipelago. After several months spent 
among the coral islands, the vessels proceeded to Port Jack- 
son, New South Wales, where they were to refit and prepare 
for another cruise in search of an unknown continent to the 
south, while the savans were left to examine the neighbor- 
hood of Sydney, and thence to make their way to New Zea- 
land. After the return of the Expedition from the eminently 
successful southern cruise, their course was again turned to 
the island groups of the Pacific. Leaving the Bay of Islands, 
on the 6th of April, 1840, the Friendly, Fegee, Samoan, 
Kingsmill, and Hawaiian groups were successively explored 
during the next year. The Vincennes left the Hawaiian 
islands on the 5th of April, 1841, for the Columbia river ; 
while the Peacock, to which Mr. Dana was attached, was 
engaged in farther investigations among the Samoan, Ellices, 
and Kingsmill groups. After being occupied here for some 
months, the vessel made the mouth of the Columbia river on 
the 17th of July, and was wrecked on the bar; by which sad 
accident, though luckily unattended with loss of life, a valua- 
ble portion of the collections was destroyed. From the 
Columbia river, a party, of which Mr. Dana was one, made 
its way by land to San Francisco, where they joined the Vin- 
cennes on the 24th of October. From the last-mentioned 
place, the Expedition traversed the Pacific to Manilla, where, 
as well as in the Sooloo sea, extended observations were 
made. Thence the fleet, now reduced to the Vincennes 
and the Oregon, a ship chartered at Vancouvre, made its 
way home by the Cape of Good Hope and St. Helena, arriv- 
ing at New York on the 10th of June, 1842, after an ab- 
sence of nearly four years, 

This sketch of the routs traversed by the Expedition will 
be sufficient to show what an extensive field was opened for 
research to a corps of enthusiastic explorers. ‘Though, from 
the nature of the Expedition and its multifarious objects, they 
could not always command as much time as they desired at 
those points which appeared to them the most interesting, 
still the whole course seems to have been judiciously planned 
and consistently carried out. 

The great field of exploration was the Pacific Ocean, that 
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magnificent waste of waters, covering more than three tenths 
of the surface of the globe. The islands which dot its sur- 
face, though nearly seven hundred in number, would form, if 
all were brought together, but a mere speck in the vast ocean 
through which they are actually distributed. Yet, as Mr. 
Dana remarks, — 


“This small area of land presents us with mountains 14,000 
feet in height; volcanoes of unrivalled magnitude ; peaks, crags, 
and gorges of Alpine boldness. And amid the wildness and gran- 
deur of these scenes, many of which would well aid our concep- 
tions of a world in ruins, the palm, the tree-fern, and other tropi- 
cal productions flourish with singular luxuriance. Zodphytes, 
moreover, spread the sea bottom near the shores with flowers, 
and form islands with groves of verdure above, and coral gar- 
dens beneath, the water. There is no part of the world where 
rocks, waterfalls, and foliage are displayed in greater variety, or 
where the sublime and the picturesque mingle in stranger com- 
binations.” 


After a few general remarks on the topography of the Pa- 
cific, and, especially, the distribution of: the islands over its 
surface, in which he recognizes two great general directions 
of trend, nearly at right angles to each other, the discussion 
of the theoretical bearing of which important fact he defers 
to a later chapter, the author gives a general sketch of the 
geological constitution of the islands of the Pacific. ‘These 
are divided into two great classes, the coral and the volcanic ; 
and to one or the other of these belong all Polynesia, except- 
ing New Zealand, Micronesia, and a considerable portion of 
Melanesia. It is not till we approach the East Indies and 
Asia, that the islands begin to assume a continental character. 
In New Zealand, we find granite, slates, and coal; while 
many of the larger islands of Melanesia resemble, in geologi- 
cal character, Australia and New Guinea. The two great 
topics, therefore, are the coral formations and the phenomena 
of volcanoes. 

The history of investigation and discovery with regard to 
the coral islands of the Pacific forms one of the most striking 
and interesting chapters in the records of geological research. 
The first description of them was given by Forster, who 
accompanied Cook on his second voyage, though their re- 
markable structure had been alluded to by Pyrard de Laval 
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as early as 1605. The Pacific has been so often visited and 
described since that time, that, as Mr. Dana remarks, in speak- 
ing of the coral islands, “their general features are probably 
almost as familiar to the reader as the scenes of the lands 
around us.” Yet it was not till within a very few years that 
a satisfactory theory was framed to account for all the phe- 
nomena presented by the various forms of these islands, in 
connection with the known habits of the coral-forming animals. 

Forster, whose observations were published in 1783, and af- 
terwards Flinders, Péron, and others,’supposed that the coral- 
building animals commenced their work at the bottom of the 
ocean, without regard to its depth, and carried up gigantic walls 
to the surface. ‘To account for the peculiar form of the atolls, 
or ring-shaped islands inclosing a lagoon, Forster conceived 
that the coral animals were endowed with a peculiar instinct, 
by which they were led to build so as to inclose a circular 
space, within which they might live protected from the action 
of the waves. This hypothesis, although very generally re- 
ceived for a time, was, on a more careful investigation, found 
to be wholly untenable. Farther and more careful researches, 
and especially those of Quoy and Gaimard, who accompanied 
Captain Freycinet and afterwards Captain Duperrey, and of 
Darwin, who was attached to the expedition of Captain Fitz- 
roy in the Adventure and the Beagle, proved most satisfac- 
torily, that the coral animals, and especially those which are 
the principal reef-builders, are rarely found alive at a depth 
greater than from twenty to thirty fathoms, This fact has 
been abundantly confirmed ; and it is remarked by Mr. Dana, 
that the observations and extensive soundings of the Expedi- 
tion show that there is no evidence of growing corals below 
twenty fathoms. It will at once be seen that this fact must 
be taken into consideration in any theory of the coral islands, 
and that it completely demolishes the old hypothesis of Fors- 
ter. Besides, why should the same animals build only atolls, 
or annular-shaped islands, in certain regions of the Pacific 
and Indian oceans, and everywhere else only simple reefs ? 
How can we conceive of a common instinct giving the same 
plan of action to animals belonging to so many different ge- 
nera and species, and whose accumulated work is the result of 
a mere secretive process, not by any means to be compared 
to that of the bee, which, under the direction of a mechanical 
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instinct, may truly be said to build its cells ?, Moreover, the idea 
that quiet water was advantageous or necessary to the growth 
or protection of the coral animals was quite erroneous. It is 
now known, that those species which contribute most to the 
formation of the reefs flourish best in the open ocean, where 
they are exposed to the full force of the breakers ; while the 
turbid water of the small lagoons is injurious to their develop- 
ment. They require the pure ocean water; and, as they 
cannot leave their places to search for their food, it must be 
brought to them by the ceaseless motion of the waves. From 
all these considerations, it will be seen how unsatisfactory 
and contrary to the facts was the old theory of the coral 
islands. 

Another hypothesis was first proposed by Steffens, and 
especially advocated by Lyell, according to which it was 
assumed that each of the annular accumulations of coral was 
built up on the rim of the crater of a submarine volcano. 
Many circumstances seemed to render this view, at first sight, 
a highly probable one. There are many active volcanoes 
in the coral region of the Pacific; and numerous volcanic 
cones, which rise above the water in different parts of the 
world, are found to have a remarkable analogy of form with 
the atoll ;—for instance, those of Santorin. It was a seri- 
ous objection to this theory, however, that it required us to 
believe in the existence of craters sometimes thirty, fifty, or 
even ninety, miles in diameter, that being the size of some of 
the atolls ; while the largest crater in the world, as far as we 
know, namely, that of Mokua-weo-weo, the summit crater of 
Mount Loa, is only two and a half miles in its largest diameter. 
The fact that all these islands are nearly at the same level, 
namely, — that of the water, — did not excite surprise, since 
it was supposed that the coral animals had built up from the 
submarine volcanic crater, at whatever depth it might be. 
But, now when we know that these animals cannot live at a 
greater depth than two hundred feet, at the most, if we adopt 
this theory, we shall be required to believe that hundreds of 
volcanic craters arose, within a comparatively small space, to 
almost exactly the same height, none of them being elevated 
above the water; which would be contrary to all analogy of 
what we know of subaerial chains of mountains. Besides, 
as reefs of dead coral are found at great depths below the sur- 
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face, it would still be necessary to explain their formation be- 
low the line at which the animals by which they were formed 
must have lived. 

This was the state of opinions with regard to the formation 
of the coral islands, when Mr. Darwin gave to the world his 
beautiful theory, which so harmoniously links together all the 
facts, and connects the work of microscopic animals with the 
great secular changes in the form of the globe itself. To 
form an idea of this theory, let us conceive of an elevated 
island within the coral region, which, at the distance and 
within the space suited to their growth, the coral animals 
have encircled with a reef. If we suppose the relative level 
of land and water to remain the same, after a certain period 
there can be no farther perceptible change in the relative 
position of the reef and island; the former will remain as a 
low platform of rock encircling the island, such as is now called 
a fringing reef; since the animals cannot build above the 
water, nor can they enlarge the base of the structure by 
extending it into the deeper water beyond its present exterior 
limits. But now, if we conceive that the island begins gra- 
dually to sink, the coral animals will be able to continue their 
work, being still under water, and to build up at a rate com- 
mensurate with the amount of subsidence. It is easy to 
see, then, that the thickness of the coral will be limited only 
by the rate and amount of the vertical depression of the base 
on which the whole superstructure stands. ‘Thus, at differ- 
ent stages of its formation, the coral island will pass from a 
lofty and precipitous, generally volcanic, island with a fringe 
of coral, to a central mass with both a fringing and a barrier 
reef, the latter being the term used to denote a reef encircling 
the island at some distance from the land ; and, finally, when 
the subsidence has gone so far that the original island has 
entirely disappeared beneath the waters, there will remain an 
atoll, or a circular reef, more or less rudely shaped, inclosing 
a lagoon which marks the site of the drowned island. All 
of these various forms are found in the limits of the Pacific, 
and they thus indicate the relative amount of subsidence of 
the different regions in which they predominate. 

It may perhaps be asked, by way of objection to the sub- 
sidence theory of Darwin, as it is frequently called, why it is, 
that, as the island sinks, the space between the coral reef 
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and the land does not become filled with the growing coral, 
so as to form a solid plane of coral rock, instead of a ring. 
It was the opinion of Darwin that this greater increase on 
the exterior of the reef was due principally to the circum- 
stance that the more rapidly-building species flourish best 
where they are exposed to the action of the surf. Mr. Dana 
has well illustrated this point. 


“Tt has been shown that the ocean acts an important part in 
reef-making ; — that the outer reefs, exposed to its action and to 
its pure waters, grow more rapidly than those within, which are 
under the influence of marine and fresh-water currents and 
transported detritus. It is obvious, therefore, that the former 
may retain themselves at the surface, when, through a too rapid 
subsidence, the inner patches would disappear. Moreover, after 
the barrier is once begun, it has growing corals on both its inner 
and outer margin, while a fringing reef grows only on one mar- 
gin. Again, the detritus of the outer reefs is, to a great extent, 
thrown back upon itself by the sea without and the currents 
within, while the inner reefs contribute a large proportion of 
their material to the wide channels between them. . . . Ow- 
ing to these causes, the rate of growth of the barrier may be 
at least twice more rapid than that of the inner reefs. If the 
barrier increases twenty feet in height in a century, the inner 
reef, according to this supposition, would increase but ten feet ; 
and any rate of subsidence between the two mentioned, would 
sink the inner reefs more rapidly than they could grow, and cause 
them to disappear. A wide, flat reef, continuous over such 
extensive reef-grounds, could only be formed with an extremely 
slow rate of subsidence ; and, even then, they would be liable to 
be cut up by the production of inner currents, destroying growing 
corals over the interior parts of the coral reef; so that, whatever 
the rate of subsidence, the inner portions would grow less 
rapidly.” 

The general result of Mr. Dana’s labors is to prove, most 
satisfactorily, that the theory of Darwin affords the only satis- 
factory explanation of all the phenomena of the coral islands, 
anc ‘hat it must be received by the geologist and allowed its 
proper weight in the theoretical discussion of the great secular 
changes of the globe. It is in this application, that the 
researches and theoretical views of Mr. Dana are of great 
importance ; but they are deferred by him till after a descrip- 
tion of the volcanic phenomena, with which they are so 
intimately connected. 
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The distribution of the coral reefs and islands over the 
surface of the globe is a matter of much interest, and Mr. 
Darwin had called attention to it as a subject but imperfectly 
understood. When we look at a chart of the globe on which 
the coral accumulations are represented, there seems to be a 
striking want of regularity in their distribution. Thus, we 
find the whole of the west coast of South America entirely 
destitute of coral reefs; the same is true of the China sea, 
and of the coast of Asia bordering on the Indian Ocean, 
Mr. Dana has discussed this subject with his usual ability, 
and though his investigations do not clear up all the diflicul- 
ties, yet they indicate the general causes by which the distri- 
bution of the growing coral has been affected. The first 
and most important circumstance is the temperature of the 
ocean. From a comparison of numerous thermometrical 
observations, Mr. Dana has arrived at the conclusion that 
the coral animals may flourish when the winter temperature 
does not fall below 66°; and he has drawn upon the chart 
accompanying his work the boundary of the coral region. 
From this chart it will be seen, that the width of the coral- 
reef seas is very variable. It extends over sixty-four degrees 
of latitude on the Asiatic side of the Pacific, and over only 
seventeen on the American coast. Besides temperature, the 
character of the coast has an important influence in modify- 
ing or repressing entirely the growth of coral. Thus, if there 
are rivers bringing down detritus to the sea, and rendering 
the water turbid and muddy, there can be no coral reefs. 
So, also, the influence of volcanic agencies in the planting 
and increase of reefs is abundantly exemplified ; and various 
instances are referred to where submarine eruptions, or heat- 
ing of the ocean water by volcanic causes, have destroyed 
the coral reefs or prevented their formation. 

It is curious to trace the gradual progress of the coral reef, 
as it undergoes the necessary changes which are to render it 
habitable ; though it must be confessed that the coral island, 
however poetical its origin may be supposed to be, is, at best, 
but a sorry habitation for man. Since the coral animal does 
not carry up his work above the level of low tide, how is the 
reef raised above the surface, so that man can find a foot- 
hold upon it?) The principal agent in this work is the never- 
ceasing action of the waves, which, dashing against the outer 
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edge of the reef, gradually dislodge and pile up huge masses 
of the coral-rock, till the general level becomes, at last, 
raised above the level of any but the highest tides. The 
fragments are gradually worn down into a calcareous sand 
or mud, and are thus carried by the waves, or blown by the 
wind, and lodged in the crevices of the detrital rock. Cal- 
careous water, filtering through, cements the whole together 
into a coherent mass. Seeds washed up by the waves, or 
dropped by birds, are scattered over the surface; and soon 
the apparently barren plain is covered with verdure. Some- 
times a log drifts to the shore ; and we learn from Mr. Dana, 
that such a waif is, on some of the more isolated atolls, con- 
sidered a direct gift of a propitiated deity. The inhabitants 
of these islands are never in secure possession of their homes, 
being always liable to be washed off by heavy storms ; for, 
as their land rises, at most, no more than ten or twelve feet 
above the sea, it is easily overtopped by the highest waves. 
A still more terrible devastation is probably sometimes caused 
by the great earthquake waves, such as have swept the coast 
of Peru and Chili, and which, rolling over these low islands, 
would leave not a vestige of man or his works behind them. 
During the heavier gales, the houses are sometimes tied up 
to a tree, or to a stake driven into the ground, that they may 
not be swept away. The cocoa-nut, “the tree of a thou- 
sand uses,” and the fish easily captured among the reefs, form 
almost the entire resources of the inhabitants. ‘The number 
of human beings who succeed in finding the means of living 
under such circumstances, is very considerable; as we are 
informed by Mr. Dana, the island of 'Tapouteouca, the whole 
habitable area of which does not exceed six square miles, 
supports a population of 10,000 persons. 

Some of the geological applications of the observations 
among the coral islands, made by Mr. Dana, are of great 
practical interest. One of the most striking facts mentioned 
by him is the way in which the coral reef-rock is gradually 
converted into a solid, compact, homogeneous limestone, 
often entirely destitute of every appearance of its organic 
origin. The coral reef has lost its original character over a 
great portion of its surface, and it is only its exterior which 
is the proper growth of the living reef. ‘The comparative 
scarcity of embedded fossils is another interesting fact of the 
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same character; though formed in the midst of seas swarm- 
ing with animal life, the coral rock seems, in general, to 
contain hardly a trace of the remains of organized beings. 
This is, however, the necessary result of the unceasing grinding 
action of the waves, by which every thing is reduced to 
powder, thrown up, and carried inward upon the reef, or 
spread in strata upon the floor of the ocean. Hence, as Mr. 
Dana remarks, we cannot be too careful in inferring, from 
the comparative absence of fossils in any set of strata, that 
they were deposited in a sea in which nothing organic was 
living. 

The common reef corals consist almost entirely of carbon- 
ate of lime; they contain from 90 to 96 per cent. of this 
constituent. ‘The remainder is principally organic matter, 
together with one or two per cent. of earthy ingredients, con- 
sisting principally of silica, oxide of iron, and phosphates and 
fluorides of the earthy bases. There is hardly more than a 
trace of carbonate of magnesia in the growing coral; yet, 
according to the analysis of Mr. B. Silliman, Jr., some 
specimens of the coral rock contain a large per centage of 
this salt. An analysis is given of a specimen of the coral- 
limestone of the island Matea, in which, according to his 
authority, 38 per cent. of carbonate of magnesia is contained. 
This is a highly important fact, and we wish to see it con- 
firmed by other analyses ; especially as, in the one given, the 
magnesia seems to have been determined from the loss. 

Besides the phenomena of the coral reefs and islands, 
there is another field of geological research opened in the 
islands of the Pacific, which our author has cultivated with 
equal zeal, and of which the highly interesting results form 
the second division of his work. We refer to the voleanic 
agencies exemplified on so grand a scale in that region, 
which are of especial interest on account of their intimate 
connection with those greater phenomena of elevation and 
subsidence, which have given form and outline to the princi- 
pal features of the earth’s surface. The high islands of the 
Pacific, with the exception of some of the larger ones, are of 
volcanic origin. The coral islands themselves, although in 
their visible shape the work of minute polyps, are depend- 
ent upon the submarine mountains for their growth, and 
could not stand in the midst of the deep ocean, did not the 
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slope of these sunken volcanoes afford them a suitable floor 
on which to grow and spread. 

Although all the archipelagoes which were visited by the 
Expedition show evident traces of volcanic action; yet the 
active fires are limited to a few groups, among which that of 
the Sandwich Islands, or the Hawaiian group, is the most 
remarkable. Here, again, the volcanic activity seems to be 
concentrated on one island, that of Hawaii, which has, at the 
same time, the highest mountains; especially those well- 
known summits, Mount Kea and Mount Loa, the first of 
which, according to the measurements of the Expedition, is 
13,950 feet in height, and the latter 13,760 feet. The laws 
of volcanic action were here studied with care by Mr. Dana, 
and his observations are of great importance, as adding to 
our knowledge of the nature of this class of phenomena. 

The active volcanoes on Hawaii are Loa and Hualalai, no 
tradition being preserved of any eruption of Mount Kea. 
The first mentioned of these has, besides its summit crater, 
another, not less remarkable, vent, Pele or Kilauea, situated 
ata height of 3,970 feet. Its appearance is thus described 
by Mr. Dana. 

** Kilauea is a deep pit in the sides of Mount Loa. The gen- 
tle slopes of the dome in this part scarcely vary from a plain, 
and the crater appears like a vast gulf, excavated out of the rock- 
built structure. Although there is no cone, the country around 
is slightly raised above the general level, as if by former erup- 
tions over the surface; but this is hardly apparent without 
extended and careful examination.” 

“The traveller perceives his approach to the crater in a few 
small clouds of steam rising from fissures not far from his path. 
While gazing for a second indication, he stands, unexpeciedly, 
upon the brink of the pit. A vast amphitheatre, seven and a 
half miles in circuit, has opened to view. Beneath a gray, rocky 
precipice of 650 feet, forming the bold contour, a narrow plain 
of hardened lava, (the ‘ black ledge,’) extends like a vast gal- 
lery around the whole interior. Within this gallery, below 
another similar precipice of 340 feet, lies the bottom, a wide 
plain of bare rock, more than two miles in length.” 

In the bottom of this extraordinary pit-like crater, nothing 
was to be seen but a few pools, in which the blood-red lava 
was seea boiling and throwing out jets of liquid matter. One 
of these pools, although, when compared with the whole 
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crater, of insignificant size, was found to measure 1,500 feet 
in diameter. The scene at night is described as one of 
indescribable sublimity. 


** We were encamped on the edge of the crater, with the fires 
full in view. The large caldron, in the place of its bloody 
glare, now glowed with intense brilliancy, and the surface spark- 
led with shifting points of dazzling light, occasioned by the jets 
in constant play. A row of small basins on the southeast side 
of the lake were also jetting out their glowing lavas. The broad 
canopy of clouds above the pit, which seemed to rest on a co- 
lumn of wreaths and curling heaps of lighted vapor, and the 
amphitheatre of rocks around the lower. depths, were brilliantly 
illuminated from the boiling lavas, while a lurid red tinged the 
distant parts of the inclosing walls, and threw into deeper shades 
of darkness the many cavernous recesses. And over this scene 
of restless fires and fiery vapors, the heavens, by contrast, 
seemed unnaturally black, with only here and there a star like a 
dim point of light.” 


Among the peculiarities of Kilauea, Mr. Dana calls atten- 
tion to the striking fact of the absence of cinder cones and 
fragmentary accumulations around the crater; a characteristic 
difference between this volcano and those hitherto chiefly 
studied by the geological observer. Etna, Vesuvius, and 
the South American volcanoes, for instance, are surrounded 
by a rim of ejected materials, forming a cone, which com- 
monly crumbles down at every great eruption, often changing 
entirely the appearance of the crater. In the Hawaiian 
voleanoes, on the contrary, there is very little of ihe conical 
shape generally supposed to belong, by necessity, to a vol- 
cano. Mount Loa and Mount Kea both rise with gentle and 
regular slopes of from 5 to 7 degrees, 6° 30° being the 
average inclination of Mouat Loa, and form great flattened 
domes, in which the craters are sunk like immense pits. 

The absence of cinder cones in these volcanoes is ascribed 
by Mr. Dana to their more quiet action. To form cinder 
and scorie, the lava must be thrown up to a sufficient height 
to cool before it falls. Thus, at Vesuvius, cinder is said to 
be thrown up sometimes to the height of 10,000 feet; and it 
not uncommonly rises to 1,000 feet, even during the periods of 
comparative repose. In the lava pools of Kilauea, on the 
contrary, it appears that the most violent jets do not rise 
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higher than 60 feet. The ejected matter has not, therefore, 
time to cool, and, being still fluid when it reaches the bot- 
tom, hardens into solid lava instead of forming scorie. This 
interesting fact, that the Hawaiian volcanoes, although pos- 
sessing craters of such enormous size, are so much more quiet 
and regular in their action, is thus explained by Mr. Dana. 


“Tt is well known that the more free a fluid is in its motions, the 
more freely and with the less agitation vapors or gases escape 
through it. In the more viscid liquid, these rising gases become 
collected into large bubbles, before sufficient force is gained to 
break way through; and then the bubble bursts with a force 
approximately proportioned to its size. The rapidity of their 
formation will influence somewhat their violence. Increase of 
force is derived also from a narrow vent, which, by the adhesion 
. Of its sides to the fluid, retards the bursting till the bubble has 
attained a larger size than could form in an open pool; and, 
besides, a confined space or throat above gives far greater pro- 
jectile power to the imprisoned vapors, causing, as a necessary 
consequence, loud reports, and often a trembling of the cone 
at each explosion. In this manner, the fragments of lava at 
Vesuvius, Stromboli, and elsewhere, are thrown to so surpris- 
ing a height, and the cinder-summits of the volcanic cones are 
formed.” 


One of the most curious and striking evidences of the 
greater fluidity of the lava in the Hawaiian volcanoes is the 
formation of capillary volcanic glass, which goes by the 
name of Pele’s hair, since it is found most abundantly around 
the crater of Pele, or Kilauea, where it covers the ground to 
the leeward of the crater, lying in parallel threads, like new- 
mown grass. ‘This beautiful substance is formed by the 
action of the wind on the jets of melted lava thrown up from 
the boiling pools; it bears off small points of the fluid sub- 
stance, and draws them out into silky fibres. The heavier 
end gradually sinks, and the wind carries over the lighter 
capillary extremity. 

As a natural consequence of this greater fluidity, we must 
consider the quiet mode of eruption which is peculiar to the 
Hawaiian volcanoes, It is, perhaps, difficult to conceive of a 
great volcanic eruption without noise and earthquakes ; yet it 
appears that the latter are not a necessary attendant on the 
former. ‘The first intimation to the inhabitants in the vici- 
nity of Mount Loa of an eruption may be the actual presence 
27* 
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of the mass of lava bearing down upon them, almost without 
a murmur or sound. 

The cause of this great fluidity of the lava of these volca- 
noes is either their comparatively high temperature, or their 
chemical composition. Farther experiments to determine the 
temperature of the fluid Java, and a more extended and 
minute series of analyses of the volcanic products of these 
islands are needed before this question can be settled. We 
incline strongly, however, to the belief that a careful study of 
the mineralogical and chemical character of the lava of Kilau- 
ea will show that the ingredients are so combined as to 
form, when fused, a highly liquid slag. ‘The entire absence 
of alumina in several of the varieties examined by Mr. Silli- 
man, as well as the presence of a very large amount of soda, 
would seem to indicate a very different composition from 
that of the products of Vesuvius, Hecla, and other well- 
known volcanoes. 

The origin of the eruptions is considered to be the forma- 
tion of vapor, which, being generated within the volcanic 
conduit, expands the molten lava and forces it upwards, till it 
escapes, just as the liquid flies from the opening of a bottle 
of soda-water. ‘The origin of the vapor has generally been 
supposed to be the water of the ocean, which finds access 
to the heated lava; and the circumstance that most volea- 
noes are situated in the vicinity of the sea, either on islands 
or near the shores of the continents, is generally adduced as 
a proof of the correctness of this theory. Mr. Dana, how- 
ever, thinks that there is reason for attributing a large part, 
if not the whole, of the action of water to points near the 
surface, —in fact, to the fresh waters of the land. In 
making this assumption, he relies strongly on the highly 
important fact, “that there is no sympathy between the 
action of Kilauea and the summit crater of Mount Loa, 
situated 10,000 feet higher, thus showing that their con- 
duits are separately operated on.” Moreover, the different 
pools in the crater of Kilauea do not act in unison with each 
other, since the lava may rise and overflow in one, while it 
sinks a hundred feet in another; and eruptions even take 
place over the top of the walls of the crater, six hundred 
feet above its floor. As a proof that it is not necessary to 
call in the aid of the water of the ocean, Mr. Dana remarks 
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that fresh water is always found on boring near the sea- 
shore, and at no great depth. On a coral island, for 
instance, it is not necessary to dig more than ten feet, at a 
distance of a hundred yards from the beach, before finding 
water. Nearly all the water which falls as rain, and that 
which is produced by melting snow, is absorbed by the 
porous rocks; and, according to Mr. Dana’s views, it finds 
its way to the ignited matter below. 

We must confess some hesitation in adopting so small and 
insignificant a cause of so gigantic a phenomenon as the 
eruptions of the Hawaiian volcanoes, especially when we 
consider the limited area of the land itself. To ascribe the 
eruptions to the surface water, is to make them dependent in 
some considerable degree upon atmospheric changes; and 
we should naturally expect to find some relation between the 
action of meteorological and volcanic phenomena; for in- 
stance, an increased activity of the volcano during the rainy 
season, or freedom from eruptive action in regions where no 
rain falls; which, as far as we know, has never yet been 
pointed out. On the other hand, we fully recognize the 
many difficulties which present themselves in whatever light 
we attempt to look at the phenomena of volcanic action, and 
acknowledge the weight of the objections to the theory of 
Bischof and others, that the great agent is the access of the 
waters of the ocean to the central fires of the globe. We 
believe, however, that Mr. Dana does not sufficiently con- 
sider the nature and amount of the gases which must be gene- 
rated within the ignited interior of the earth, and perhaps 
even in the conduit of the volcano itself, and which are 
poured out in such immense quantities by volcanoes, both 
during eruptions and in periods of comparative repose. In 
the present state of our theoretical knowledge with regard to 
these phenomena, the facts developed by Mr. Dana are of 
high importance, and they must be allowed their full weight 
in the decision of the many important questions connected 
with this interesting subject. 

In conformity with the principle just discussed, Mr. Dana 
repels the idea that volcanoes are in any respect safety-valves 
for the region where they are situated, on the ground that an 
action so deep-seated as that of the earthquake could never 
find relief in the narrow channels of a volcano. The two 
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craters of Mount Loa are presented as arguments in favor of 
this view. They are but a few miles apart; the one, as 
before remarked, being at a height of 3,970 feet, the other, 
at the summit, at a height of 13,760 feet; and yet Kilauea, 
in spite of its immense size, does not prevent the lava from 
being thrown out at a height of 10,000 feet above. 

“If lava may be ejected from the very lip of Kilauea, 1,000 
fect above its bottom, while the pools are still boiling below, 
Kilauea, notwithstanding its extent, the size of its great lakes of 
lava, and the freedom of the incessant ebullition, is not a safety- 
valve that can protect even its own immediate vicinity. How, 
then, with so limited a protecting influence, can it relieve from 
danger a neighboring island? Nothing can be farther from the 
truth, however popular the opinion, or however supported by 
authority. Volcanoes are, in fact, indexes of danger, and the 
absence of them is the best security. They point out those por- 
tions of the globe which are most subject to earthquakes, and are 
the results of the same causes that render a country liable to 
such convulsions.” 

We agree entirely with Mr. Dana, that voleanoes are 
indexes of danger; but the instances are so numerous in 
which a long series of earthquakes has been suddenly stopped 
by an eruption of a neighboring volcano; or, vice versa, the 
cessation of volcanic action has been the signal for the com- 
mencement of subterranean convulsions, that we cannot but 
consider the idea of safety-valves, which has come down to 
us from the time of Strabo, and which even the South Amer- 
ican Indians, as well as the most illustrious physicists, have 
recognized, as founded in nature, though there may be some 
apparent exceptions to the rule. 

As to the first origin of the voleanoes of the Pacific, there 
can be little doubt, from their position with regard to each 
other, that they were occasioned by fissures along certain 
lines, indicated by the direction of the different archipelagoes, 
We have already alluded to the fact, that the coral islands 
are nothing but sunken mountain chains. In this view, the 
many volcanoes, either extinct or active, are to be considered 
as vents through which the lava continued to boil up, after it 
had ceased to flow from the fissures themselves. ‘The con- 
sequence of such a continued ebullition will necessarily be, 
to widen the boiling pool and to give it a circular form. It 
will become surrounded by a rim of compact Java, cinder, or 
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tufa, and a cone will gradually be formed, of which the angle 
of inclination varies with the different circumstances under 
which ejections take place. The cone, small at first, goes 
on gradually increasing by overflowings from the summit, 
and by the intrusion of wedge-like masses into the ruptured 
sides, till at last it becomes a mountain. With regard to the 
rapidity of formation of lava cones, Mr. Dana remarks that it 
would require one hundred and sixty such eruptions as that 
of Mount Loa in 1840, to cover that mountain with a layer 
of twelve feet in thickness; and from this fact, he computes 
that, allowing the eruptions always to have taken place with 
the same frequency as now, a period of 400,000 years would 
be required for the formation of that part of the mountain 
which stands above the sea. 

From his examination of the volcanic action of the Pacific, 
Mr. Dana infers this to be the normal method of the forma- 
tion of volcanoes, thus rejecting the elevation-theory of Von 
Buch, which had been very generally adopted ; and he 
enters somewhat in detail into the consideration of the cit- 
cumstances which seem to him to indicate that the general 
application of that theory to the formation of volcanic moun- 
tain cannot be sustained by facts. We cannot here enter 
into a discussion of the subject, on which so much has al- 
ready been written by the most distinguished geologists. 
Eminent observers having arrived at very different conclu- 
sions, after a careful examination of the same volcanic region, 
it seems hardly reasonable, at present, to look for unanimity 
of opinion on any theory. With what patience and care has 
the structure of Etna been investigated, and how discordant 
are the theoretical opinions which have been formed upon 
the subject! Messrs. Dufrenoy and Elie de Beaumont, in a 
series of elaborate memoirs upon the structure of this volcano, 
have advocated the views of Von Buch, while Mr. Lyell 
and M. Constant Prévost have arrived at conclusions dia- 
metrically opposed to the elevation theory. And recently, 
Professor Von Waltershausen, who has devoted eight years 
to the most detailed examination of this one volcano, who 
has given to the world as the result of his labors a work un- 
rivalled for elaborateness of detail and beauty of execution, 
and who, to complete his researches, even made a journey to 
Iceland, in order to examine the volcanic phenomena there 
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displayed on so grand a scale, has declared to the French 
Academy, that “ his views with regard to the formation and 
structure of volcanoes, and especially the theory of elevation, 
coincide in all essential points with those of M. de Beau- 
mont.” ‘This opinion, based, as it is, on so minute and con- 
scientious an examination, we cannot but regard as entitled 
to great weight. While, therefore, we coincide with Mr. 
Dana in his views as to the possibility of the formation of a 
voleanic mountain by successive overflows, and without the 
aid of an elevatory force acting from beneath, we must re- 
gard the accumulation of evidence on which the theory of 
Von Buch is supported as too great to be so easily set aside 
as it is in this volume. That Von Buch may have erred in 
the application of his theory to explain the detailed structure 
of localities which he had never visited, and may, as is his 
wont, have indulged in too sweeping generalizations, we are 
not disposed to deny; but that his views have a sound and 
philosophical basis, and are strongly supported by mathemati- 
cal reasoning, seems to us clear and undeniable. 

It is a fact well worthy of notice, that the Pacific, so re- 
markable for the number and size of its volcanoes, (most of 
which, however, are now extinct, and which must have been 
in former times the seat of unparalleled volcanic activity, 
should at the same time exhibit the greatest amount of sub- 
sidence. ‘The question as to the bearing of the phenomena 
of voleanic action and subsidence upon each other is one of 
great interest, and the attempt to solve the problem forms 
one of the most interesting chapters in the work before us, 
Mr. Dana starts from the idea, now so generally adopted by 
geologists, and which forms, in fact, the basis of all geological 
science, that our globe was once in a state of igneous fluidity, 
the exterior of which, by gradual refrigeration, has become a 
solid crust. This crust, as the cooling process goes on, tends 
constantly to contract, and to be drawn towards the centre 
of the globe ;—-a tendency which is constantly opposed by 
the rigidity of the newly formed crust. The result of this 
struggle between two opposing forces is to produce fractures 
and displacements of the hardened crust, the position of 
which will depend on the rate of cooling of the different parts 
of the sphere. Suppose now, that, from some cause or other, 
certain portions of the earth’s surface should cool before 
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others ; they would, being thicker, resist more effectually the 
contracting tendency ; while those regions which cooled 
more slowly would, from their comparative thinness, give 
way more readily, and at the same time be more exposed to 
the convulsions occasioned by the internal fires. In other 
words, they would be at the same time the areas of subsi- 
dence and of volcanic activity. Now, it is shown with great 
force by Mr. Dana, that the interior of the continents must 
have been, at a very early period in the geological history of 
the globe, free from volcanic action, ‘Throughout the whole 
interior of America, we find hardly any evidence of such ac- 
tion; at least, none since the epoch of the deposition of the 
New Red Sandstone. The volcanoes are, almost without 
exception, situated along the coasts or on islands. If we 
look, for instance, at the Pacific, we find that almost every 
island bears the marks of volcanic agencies. The same may 
be said of the Atlantic, since the Azores, Cape Verde, and 
Canary islands are all voleanic. It may, therefore, be fairly 
assumed from these premises, that the actual continents, or 
higher parts of the earth’s surface, represent those portions of 
our globe which cooled first ; while the intermediate portions, 
which cooled less rapidly, exhibit the greatest amount of sub- 
sidence ; just as a lead or iron ball is often found to have its 
surface depressed on the side which cooled last. Strictly 
speaking, it is not correct to say that the continents have 
been elevated ; they are negative elevations, or those por- 
tions which have been less depressed than others. These 
depressions are, of course, the reservoir of the oceanic water, 
and, according to Mr. Dana’s views, must have been so from 
the beginning. 

It has been abundantly proved by the observations of 
Messrs. Darwin and Dana, that there has been a subsidence 
in the Pacific to the amount of several thousand feet. If this 
subsidence was gradual, as these investigations would lead us 
to believe, it follows, as a necessary consequence, that the 
elevation of the continents was also gradual, and not the re- 
sult of a series of paroxysmal movements. Indeed, a sec- 
tion through any one of the continents will show, that, from 
the beginning, the amount of dry land has been increasing, 
although oscillations have taken place, in consequence of 
which, regions previously dry have been submerged again ; 
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these, however, have not affected the general result. If we 
admit a gradual deepening of the oceanic basin, it follows that 
the area of dry land was less extensive when the water was 
shallower ; since we have no reason to suppose that there 
has been any considerable change in the volume of the 
oceanic waters. The increase of the dry land is proved, 
beyond a doubt, by the investigation of geologists all over the 
world ; and to account for it, it is not necessary to assume 
that the great depressions of the ocean have changed their 
places, or that continents have suddenly sunk. 

Assuming, with Mr. Dana, that the oceanic basins are the 
regions of greatest contraction, we are naturally led to the 
inference, that the process of deepening is still in progress, 
and must go on as long as the contraction of the globe con- 
tinues. ‘Thus a continuous tension has been kept up from 
all time, the immediate consequence of which has been to cause 
fractures throughout the subsiding area. At the same time, 
it is evident that the disrupting and elevating force would 
produce the most marked effects on the borders of the region 
undergoing depression, where the tension would act with the 
greatest mechanical advantage, and an immense lateral press- 
ure would be exerted. Now, we have only to look at the 
borders of the continents, to become satisfied that these very 
effects have taken place. 


“ Foldings, dislocations, and lofty elevations are common in 
the vicinity of the oceans, and make a crimpled border to the 
great oceanic basins. The volcanoes of the globe extend in lines 
generally along the same region, and metamorphic and volcanic 
action have often been most rife on the oceanic side of the lofty 
mountain elevations bordering the sea. Illustrations of this fact 
have been pointed to in North America, whose interior is, to a 
great extent, a region of scarcely disturbed stratification, while on 
one side rise the Rocky Mountains, a lofty border to the Pacific, 
and on the other, the Appalachians, a corresponding border to 
the Atlantic ; and the volcanoes of the former region, as well as 
the metamorphic changes and foldings of the latter, are on the 
oceanic side of the mountains ; moreover, the direction and 
steeper west than east slopes of the Appalachian folds are just 
what lateral action over the Atlantic should produce. The 
Andes also have their volcanic action and principal dislocations 
on the side towards the neighboring ocean. We observe, too, 
that the largest ocean, the Pacific, is encircled by volcanoes, the 
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lines extending from New Zealand, by the Philippines, Japan, 
and Kamschatka, around by the Aleutian archipelago to North- 
west America, and south by the Andes to Terra del Fuego ; and 
recent discoveries have shown that Deception island is not the 
only volcanic region on the southern border of this ocean.” 


In thus connecting the elevation of mountain chains with 
the subsidence of the great oceanic areas, Mr. Dana has pre- 
sented an entirely new view of the architecture of the globe, 
and one which, by the magnitude of its generalizations, and 
by the strong array of facts by which it is supported, com- 
mends itself to the attention of every geologist. In connec- 
tion with this subject, we would further call the attention of 
the reader to another important chapter in the work, entitled 
“General Arrangement of Land in the Pacific.” The 
views here laid down are, as far as we know, entirely new, 
and are deduced chiefly from the author’s own observations, 
It is shown, first, that the islands of the Pacific are arranged 
in lines, and this arrangement, (which is very conspicuous on 
the chart accompanying the volume,) is ascribed to the open- 
ing of fissures during the subsidence of that region. From 
the very nature of the earth’s crust, which is a brittle ma- 
terial of unequal thickness, and by no means of uniform 
texture, it is not to be expected that such ruptures should 
be continuous for long distances; and Mr. Dana shows, 
from a number of examples, that they usually consist of 
a series of rents, which are often largest at one extremity. 
These fissures are not arranged in straight lines, but in 
advancing and receding series, so as to give rise to distinct 
curves, of which many striking instances are pointed out in the 
various island groups of the Pacific, and the adjacent conti- 
nents. ‘Thus it is shown, that the great central chain of the 
Pacific islands, 6,000 miles long, represents a simple curvature, 
the convex side of which is towards the southwest. The 
Aleutian archipelago, 600 miles in length, has a strong con- 
vexity towards the ocean. So, too, in eastern Asia, the 
courses of the mountain chains, as well as the coast-lines, are 
convex towards the Pacific. But Mr, Dana carries his gene- 
ralizations still farther, and endeavors to trace, over the entire 
surface of the globe, two great systems of trend of the lines 
of coasts as well as of islands, which are nearly at right 
angles to each other; and on these, he conceives that the 
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forms of continents are mainly dependent. Our limits do 
not allow us to go into the details of the facts which are 
adduced in support of these bold generalizations ; but it must 
be confessed, that the instances of parallelism with one or 
the other of the two systems, the northeastern or the north- 
western, are numerous and striking. ‘The cause of this sim- 
plicity and uniformity of arrangement of the great features of 
the globe is sought for by Mr. Dana in the distribution of the 
lines of equal magnetic intensity, and in their agreement with 
those of equal heating or cooling, which together would ori- 
ginate a crystalline structure in the gradually consolidating 
crust of the globe, producing lines of easy fracture or cleav- 
age, according to the arrangement of the mineral ingredients 
of the crystalline rocks. 

This conformity in the direction of the principal lines of 
coast and of mountain chains, both continental and subma- 
rine, does not by any means imply the contemporaneous ele- 
vation of parallel chains, or that they are referable to the 
same epoch. On the contrary, the very cause to which 
they are referred leads directly to the inference, that they 
have, in part, a very remote origin. Indeed, if the areas of 
subsidence exert a lateral tension, then this force must have 
been acting from all times; and whenever this tension has 
been overcome, new lines of fracture have been caused and 
new mountains raised. ‘The violence of the disruption and 
the amount of elevation would be in proportion to the resist- 
ance opposed by the continental masses. And here we have 
a clue to the fact, that the most recent mountain chains are 
the most elevated, having been raised at a period when the 
earth’s crust was consolidated to a greater depth, and there- 
fore capable of greater resistance. 

At the close of the chapter in which these subjects are 
discussed, Mr. Dana remarks “ that the reader will not fail 
to observe that the facts, as well as principles deduced, ac- 
cord in no respect with the hypothesis of M. Elie de Beau- 
mont, that the direction of a mountain chain is an index of its 
age.” We must confess that this seems rather a rude throw- 
ing down of the gauntlet to the great champion of the paral- 
lelism of mountain chains of the same geological age; and 
while we would not detract from the merit of the brilliant 
generalizations, and the ingenuity with which they are sup- 
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ported by our author, we would suggest that it is more easy 
to sketch out a theory in this department, than it isto place 
it on a basis of mathematical certainty. Let any one exa- 
mine the various theories which have been framed to explain 
the physical structure of the surface of the globe ; let him 
read the elaborate attempts of Sickler, Boucheporn, Pissis, 
Hauslab, and others, to reduce this class of phenomena to some 
great general principle; and he will see how, starting from 
principles widely different, they have been able to support 
their peculiar views by such an amount of evidence as to 
astonish, and perhaps even to convince, the superficial exa- 
miner. He will be obliged to confess that the theorist in this 
department of geology has a dangerous and seductive field 
opened before him, in the investigation of which he must 
proceed with caution. It is from this point of view that we 
look with the highest respect on the labors of M. de Beau- 
mont, who has devoted so many years to the collection of 
facts and the arranging of them upon a mathematical basis, 
till a mass of evidence has accumulated under his hands, 
which begins to weigh with almost irresistible force. The 
fact that M. de Reaumont’s views, in spite of the searching 
serutiny to which they have been subjected, have been gra- 
dually extending themselves among geologists, in some in- 
stances almost against their will, shows that there must be 
some truth at the bottom of the idea of the parallelism of 
contemporaneous elevations, even if it should prove to be 
more limited in its application than recent investigations seem 
to indicate. 

From the archipelagoes of the Pacific, we pass to the 
Australian continent and the surrounding islands. The geo- 
logical character of New South Wales seems to be monoto- 
nous in the extreme. The prevailing rock is a kind of sand- 
stone, which occurs, apparently, over a large portion of New 
Holland, and which, in connection with the situation of this 
semi-continent, as Mr. Dana calls it, within the desert lati- 
tudes of the globe, renders the soil peculiarly dry, and the 
whole appearance of the country in the highest degree unin- 
viting. ‘This sandstone is associated with coal, the working 
of which, however, seems thus far to have been attended 
with some difliculty, owing to the softness of the rocks. A 
large quantity of organic remains have been found in this 
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coal, although the number of species is comparatively small. 
With the exception of a single fossil fish, they all belong to 
the vegetable kingdom; but it is remarkable, that, among 
them, there are found but few of the arborescent ferns which 
characterize the carboniferous strata of Europe and North 
America; the prevalent species are small ferns, equisetacea, 
and remains of coniferz allied to our pines. 

Basalt occurs in many parts of New South Wales, and we 
are informed that some of the cliffs of this rock in the vicinity 
of Kiama will bear comparison with those of Staffa. ‘This 
rock often occurs in layers which alternate with the beds of 
sandstone, having the same dip and bearing with them, thus 
showing conclusively that they are formed by the overflowing 
of the igneous rock while in a state of fusion, before the over- 
lying strata of sandstone were deposited, and not as the 
result of intrusion. 

From Australia, after giving a glance at the geology of 
the Philippines, the Sooloo islands, Deception island, and 
Madeira, all of which are of volcanic origin, our author pro- 
ceeds to the western coast of South America. Here his 
attention was especially turned to the granitic rocks; and 
those especially interested in the study of this class of rocks 
will find in this part of the work a valuable addition to our 
knowledge of the structure of the granite of the Andes, and 
its passage into the manifold varieties of sienite, porphyry, 
and other allied rocks, as also of the structure and origin of 
veins in these rocks. 

The coast of Peru is lined by a formation of argillaceous 
sandstone, which our author refers to the Oolitic period. 
From his observations, as well as those of D’Aubigny and 
Tschudi, it seems that this portion of the secondary forma- 
tion, which is so scantily represented in North America, occu- 
pies a considerable area in the southern half of the American 
continent. 

We would also mention the occurrence, in the vicinity of 
Callao, and on the neighboring island of San Lorenzo, of a 
layer of recent shells, some four or five feet in thickness, and 
about eighty feet above the sea, Darwin, by whom this fact 
was first observed, considered it of importance, as indicating 
a recent elevation of the coast. Mr. Dana, however, is in- 
clined to consider these shells as affording no positive proof 
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of such an elevation, since they are not deposited in regular 
layers, but merely spread out just beneath the soil. He sup- 
poses that they were carried to their present situation by the 
natives, which supposition is confirmed by the fact that Peru- 
vian ware, thread, &c., are found among them. The idea is 
thus very naturally suggested, that heaps and beds of shells 
in the neighborhood of the sea may often have owed their 
elevated position to human hands rather than to any eleva- 
tion of the soil on which they are found, and that too careful 
an examination of such supposed cases of upheaval cannot 
be made, before referring them to this cause. 

The concluding chapters of Mr. Dana’s work are devoted 
to the description of a region which, at the time of the expe- 
dition, was but little known, though it has since become of 
immense importance, and a throng of emigrants are now 
hastening to it from every quarter of the globe. It is hardly 
necessary to say that we allude to Oregon and Northern 
California. The main features in the physical geography of 
the whole country on the Pacific side of the Rocky Moun- 
tains are dependent on the arrangement of the lines of moun- 
tains which stretch through the country, nearly parallel with 
the coast and with each other. ‘There are three of these 
ranges, the Coast Range, the Cascade Range, at a distance 
of 150 miles inland, and the Blue Mountains, which are 350 
miles from the sea, and eight or nine thousand feet in eleva- 
tion. ‘The consequence of this arrangement is to divide the 
country into three distinct regions, and at the same time, 
to give a remarkable expansion and length to its river 
basins. 

The rocks which compose these mountain chains appear 
to be, almost exclusively, crystalline, being either eruptive, 
plutonic, or metamorphic. Granite, porphyry, sienite, &c., 
are of frequent occurrence ; and there are also found as- 
sociated with these rocks some ancient sandstones and con- 
glomerates, the age of which has not been ascertained, since 
no fossils have been detected in them ; but, in all probability, 
they belong to a very remote epoch. Basaltic and recent 
igneous rocks are common in Oregon, and many a frosted 
peak attests the former activity of volcanic fires in that re- 
gion. ‘There is but little doubt that the high peaks of the 
Cascade Range, such as Mounts Baker, Rainer, Hood, and 
28* 
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St. Helen’s, once formed a line of volcanoes through the 
whole extent of Oregon, and far into California. Some of 
these are said to have shown evidence of activity within the 
last few years; and Col. Fremont states positively, that, on 
the 23d of November, 1842, ashes were ejected by St. 
Helen’s. According to Dr. Pickering, the rocks at the base 
of this mountain are cellular, basaltic lavas ; and similar vol- 
canic productions are found at the foot of Mount Hood. 
Obsidian, a volcanic glass, is said to occur in some parts of 
the Shasty region; and the Shasty Indians use it for their 
arrow-heads, which they work with great skill. 

The basalts often form a series of layers, from fifteen to 
fifty feet in thickness. Such beds, piled one upon another, 
form the palisades of the Columbia river, which are bluff, 
like those of the Hudson, and are about two hundred feet in 
height. The isolated columns, tabular summits, and mural 
walls of this rock give a peculiar and highly picturesque 
character to the scenery of the valley of the Columbia. 

Among the sedimentary rocks of Oregon, may be men- 
tioned a large deposit of tertiary shale, which occurs in various 
places, from Puget’s Sound to San Francisco. ‘They were 
first noticed in the vicinity of Astoria, where they attain a 
thickness of one thousand or twelve hundred feet. How far 
they extend into the interior has not yet been determined. 
From the fossils imbedded in them it was inferred, by Mr. 
Conrad, that they belong to the era of the Miocene, or middle 
tertiary. Secondary formations seem to be entirely wanting 
on the western slope of the Rocky Mountains. 

The drift deposits of Oregon and California deserve par- 
ticular notice, on account of their extent, and because they 
contain a vast amount of gold. Every river has its bottom- 
lands, which lie commonly in two separate plains, known as 
the upper and lower prairies. Mr. Dana has given a number 
of sections, illustrating the position, width, and height of these 
terraces along the various rivers. ‘The most interesting are 
those of the Sacramento, which have become so famous from 
their almost fabulous supply of gold. These terraces have 
afforded the author an opportunity of discussing their origin, 
which, according to his view, must be due to one or the 
other of two causes; either lakes have existed along the 
rivers, and have burst their barriers, or else the rivers have 
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excavated their beds in consequence of the elevation of the 
country. The supposition that lakes might have been occa- 
sioned by the sudden elevation of a barrier across the river 
valley, is rendered somewhat plausible by the circumstance 
that the ranges of heights run parallel with the coast. But 
when we come to apply this hypothesis to the Sacramento 
valley, the difficulties become very obvious. The terraces 
occur at a distance of at least 150 miles from the sea, and 
they preserve, throughout this distance, nearly the same rela- 
tive height above the river. The only place where a barrier 
could have existed is at the Caquines Straits, near the bay of 
San Francisco ; and it would require a barrier of at least four 
hundred feet in height to set the water back, so as to cover 
the upper terrace at a distance of 150 miles above. More- 
over, on the supposition that the valley was once occupied 
by a lake, the terrace ought to decrease gradually, and, 
when the river bed had reached the height of four hundred 
feet, die out entirely, instead of maintaining a constant 
height along its whole course. Mr. Dana concludes that 
these terraces are the proper effect of river floods, and must 
be taken as indicating a change of level in the country. The 
effect of such a rise of the land may be understood by con- 
sidering the changes which would take place during the ele- 
vation of a region of alluvial flats. 


“ If a country rise abruptly, the river will commence to work 
itself to a lower level, and proceed with rapidity, ending finally 
in attaining the very gradual slope of ordinary rivers, a descent 
of one or two feet to the mile. At the same time, in the season 
of floods, the river would wear into the former alluvium, (now 
its banks,) and widen its surface ; and this widening would go on 
at every successive freshet till the river had a new Jower plain on 
its borders.” 

The same effect takes place, according to Mr. Dana, 
during a gradual rise of the land; and he considers the 
existence of terraces in an alluvial region as being by no 
means certain evidence of an abrupt rise of the country. We 
trust that a sufficient number of accurate observations on the 
terraces east of the Rocky Mountains will soon have accu- 
mulated, so as to allow a general survey of their connection 
with each other in different parts of the country to be made. 
We fully believe, with our author, that they point to a grand 
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geological phenomenon, in which the whole continent was 
concerned, and, that if properly studied, they would throw a 
new light on the most recent geological changes which have 
been in progress throughout the globe. 

Finally, Mr. Dana calls our attention to a most striking fea- 
ture of the coast of Oregon, — the complexity of its outline, 
and the narrow channels which cut into it to a great depth, 
like artificial canals, and which so strongly resemble the 
jiords of Norway, (a name which has been adopted by our 
author, and is applied by him to similar channels all over the 
world.) The fiords of the Northwest coast occur from the 
mouth of the Columbia to the Russian settlements in lat. 
60°; and form, in many places, an irregular net-work of 
canals, in which the water is very deep, —so much so, that 
large vessels may graze the rocky shore with their sides, 
without touching the bottom with their keels. 

Whoever, after having coasted along the flat and monoto- 
nous shores of the German Ocean, makes his way northward 
to the Norwegian coast, will not fail to be struck with these 
narrow and intricate channels, which penetrate so deeply into 
the land. If at all accustomed to inquire into the causes 
which determine the physical outlines of a country, he will 
not fail to recognize, in this peculiar character of the coast 
line, the action of some great general cause. The same 
impression was made on Mr. Dana when visiting the north- 
west coast of this continent. It occurred to his philosophical 
mind, that fiords are not limited to a few coasts, but are 
common to the higher latitudes all over the world, while 
they are almost entirely wanting in the torrid and lower 
temperate zones. ‘Thus, along the west coast of America, 
they abound to the north of 48°; and to the south, in lower 
Patagonia and Terra del Fuego, south of 48°, there are 
similar passages intersecting the land, and often cutting it 
into islands. But between these limits, the coast has few 
deep bays, and still fewer of these channel-like indentations 
or fiords. On the eastern coast of this continent, we observe 
the same general fact. ‘To the north of the equator, the 
coast is singularly even in its outline, till we reach latitude 
43°, when, 2s may be seen on a good map, fiords become 
very numerous on the coast of Maine, and exhibit deep and 
winding ramifications when we get as far north as Greenland. 
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The same may be said with regard to the eastern continent. 
The coast of Norway, so deeply indented, is a singular con- 
trast to that of France or Spain. Southern Africa does not 
reach below the parallel of 35°, and has a simple outline 
throughout. 

The origin of these fiords becomes, therefore, an interesting 
inquiry. ‘There are but three causes by which they can 
have been formed; either they must have originated from 
subaqueous or subaerial denudation, or they must have been 
the result of rupturings of the earth’s crust. After a careful 
discussion of the subject, Mr. Dana arrives at the conclusion 
that they must be the result of subaerial denudation. Indeed, 
we readily agree that the sea is incapable of excavating such 
valleys in its coasts. We need only take a trip to Kenne- 
bec or Saco bays, to be convinced that the waters within 
have the quietness of an inland stream, and rise and fall with 
the tides without commotion. These channels, therefore, 
are not increasing in depth by the action of the sea. If the 
fiords, then, are the result of subaerial denudation, it follows 
that the land must have been at a higher elevation above the 
sea when subjected to this erosion, and that the fiords were 
once the valleys of the land. Now, let us suppose any 
mountainous country to subside, till its flat, alluvial region 
along the coast is submerged ; then its long valleys will 
necessarily become so many fiords. ‘This is illustrated by 
reference to some of the islands of the Pacific ; it is shown, 
by Mr. Dana, that Mangareva, one of the Gambier islands, 
with its long projecting points, and deep bays between, 
exactly resembles what ‘Tahiti would become if submerged 
to the same extent. 

The question how this extensive denudation was effected, 
whether by the agency of currents of water, or by glaciers, 
remains a fruitful subject of discussion. In the mean time, 
we agree with Mr. Dana, “that there is abundant evidence 
presented by the fiords, that there has taken place a change 
of level on our globe, which has affected many regions north 
of the parallel of 45° or 50°, while, south of this latitude, 
this change was experienced, if at all, to a less and less 
degree as we approach the tropics. It indicates the probable 
subsidence of the surface of our earth towards the higher 
latitudes, while, about the equator, if there has been any 
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corresponding change, it has been an elevation. Perhaps it 
is for this reason that the great chain of America is highest 
in the equatorial regions, and diminishes in altitude towards 
either pole.” 

We cannot avoid recognizing the intimate connection 
between the causes which have originated the fiords, and 
those to which the accumulations of the northern drift, and 
the attendant scratching and polishing of the rocks, are to 
be ascribed. The fiords are confined to those regions where 
the drift phenomena are most conspicuously displayed ; and 
it seems not unreasonable to suppose that they belong to the 
same geological epoch, and are the result of the same great 
causes, 

We have thus passed rapidly over Mr. Dana’s book, 
endeavoring to lay before the reader a sketch of some of the 
most important topics which are discussed in it, We regard 
the work as eminently suggestive in its character, and abound- 
ing in theoretical views of great originality and importance. 
The peculiar opportunities afforded by such a voyage as that 
of the Exploring Expedition are such as few geologists can 
expect to enjoy; and we rejoice that they have been given to 
one so eminently Muted to derive the greatest amount of 
instruction from them. The results here presented are com- 
mensurate in magnitude and importance with the field in 
which they were obtained. 





Arr. IV. — Lives of the Queens of Scotland, and English 
Princesses connected with the Regal Succession of Great 
Britain. By Agyes Srricxitanp. Vols. Il. & IL. 
New York: Harpers. 1851. 12mo. 


Miss Srricxtanp has done English literature good service 
by the publication of her Lives of the Queens. She has, with 
great industry and love, restored many old portraits from the 
dust and coloring of age which had long rested on them. She 
is no very great artist herself; but she cleans the picture, and 
brings out forms and features with a good deal of truth and dis- 
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tinctness. Her historical figures move before us in the cos- 
tume appropriate to their age; they speak their own quaint 
phraseology ; and from these peculiarities we receive a clearer 
and more impressive idea of the persons and things of past 
times, than we ever got from the graver annals in which the 
style is all the same, and the story of Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome is told like a story of France, Germany, or England. 
In reading the authentic documents which she places before 
us, we can understand the charm which Sir Walter Scott 
found in the careful study of such things, and the peculiar 
coloring which they imparted to his style. ‘Thierry and 
Macaulay have successfully imitated his example, and thereby 
rendered history as attractive as romance. 

The first of these biographies is that of Margaret Tudor, 
daughter of Henry VII. and Elizabeth Plantagenet of York, 
—a couple who united the two Roses of England, and made 
them grow upon one stalk. The children of this happy mar- 
riage certainly manifested as much hot blood as if they had 
inherited all the angry passions which were quieted by the 
union of their parents. 

At her birth, in 1489, Margaret was destined for the King 
of Scotland by her father, —a shrewd speculator, who meant 
to bring about by a marriage what the Plantagenet Edwards 
could not effect by the sword,— the lapse of the Scottish crown 
into the English succession. During her infancy, overtures 
for the match were made by James, who was already of 
mature age, and who flattered the wishes of Henry, while his 
own gallantries were not interrupted by the courtship. Mar- 
garet was educated with her elder brother, Arthur, and the 
younger Henry ; but she learned little, and grew up illiterate 
and self-willed. At the age of thirteen, she was married by 
proxy to the Scottish King. When it was represented to 
Henry VII. that England might become a province of Scot- 
land in consequence of this marriage, he said; “No, the 
smaller ever follows the larger kingdom.” ‘This is repeated 
by Lord Bacon and others as a proof of wonderful shrewd- 
ness ; but it seems an obvious reflection enough, which pro- 
bably occurred to half the nobility of England, and reconciled 
them to the match. The fiancels took place in 1503, at 
Richmond. Lady Katharine Gordon, widow of Perkin War- 
beck, was present in the train of the Queen, (Elizabeth,) at 
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the ceremonial ; Patrick Hepburn, Earl Bothwell, was the 
proxy of James. After the mutual troth had been plighted, 
the Queen led her daughter to a banquet in her private apart- 
ment, where the young creature dined as a queen — the Queen 
of Scotland with the Queen of England. It was remarked, 
that, while Margaret received the felicitations of all the court on 
the occasion, her brother Henry, having been encouraged in 
a dislike of the marriage by his tutor, Skelton the poet, flew 
into a rage that astonished the whole court, when they bade him 
go and salute the Queen of Scotland. The child showed 
himself father of the man. After dinner, the gentlemen cased 
themselves in steel, and mounted their horses to joust in honor 
of the event. Charles Brandon, Edward, Duke of Bucking- 
ham, and Lord William of Devonshire distinguished themselves 
by “the spears they broke, and the right “goodly g gambades 
they made.” ‘The next morning, when the King and Queen 
“had soped,” (which does not mean any thing connected with 
their toilet ablutions, but the “supping ” of the broth or por- 
ridge that constituted part of the royal breakfast,) the Queen 
of Scots came to the great chamber to thank those who joust- 
ed for her; and she bid the heralds say that Rayne de Shezells 
(some foreign name spelled at a venture) and Charles Bran- 
don had right well jousted; John Carr, better; and Lord 
William of Devon, best of all. Pageants and more jousting 
followed. ‘The Earl of Bothwell sent to the English officer 
of arms the gown of cloth of gold he wore at the betrothal ; 
and after a great supper, the King sent his cupboard of plate 
to the Archbishop of St. Andrews, while a general interchange 
of presents took place on all sides. 

James IV. was eighteen years older than Margaret. He 
was first united by a secret marriage, for which he got no 
dispensation, and which was opposed by the majority of his 
peers and counsellors, to the Lady Margaret Drummond. 
But she and her two sisters were poisoned “simultaneously at 
Drummond castle, while at breakfast, by those who dreaded 
the Drummond influence in the kingdom. In September, 
1503, the young Margaret left Richmond to proceed to the 
north ; and along with her, branched off that line which is 
now continued by her Majesty, Queen Victoria. Margaret 
was escorted by her father to Colleweston, the residence 
of the Duchess of Richmond, his mother. There he took 
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leave of his daughter, and, on parting, gave her an illuminated 
missal or manual, having written with his own hand on one 
of the pages as follows : —“ Remember your kynde and loving 
Sader in your good prayers. Henry R.” On another page 
he wrote: — Pray for your loving fader that gave you thys 
booke, and I gyve you at all tymes godds blessyng and myne. 
Henry R.” 

The Queen set out, on a white pony, and attended by 
twenty-four youag English ladies, on palfreys, in fair order 
and array. ‘Three footmen always walked close to Margaret's 
palfrey, very “honestly appointed,” with portcullises em- 
broidered on their jackets. A litter was provided, in which 
the Queen was borne from time to time. There was also a 
car, finely adorned, in which were four matronly ladies of her 
bed-chamber. Minstrels rode near the Queen, and on enter- 
ing and leaving towns, they always played lively airs. A 
large cortége of barons and bishops, with their servants, es- 
corted her on her way. The bells were rang in every town 
through which she passed, and the noblemen and gentry of 
every shire she traversed accompanied her to the boundaries 
of the next. The inhabitants along the roads brought vessels 
full of ale, cider, and milk, and refused any payment, saying 
that if they had better, they would offer it. Going through 
the dioceses, the bishops never failed to come and present 
her with the cross to kiss. This last seems to have been an 
indispensable ceremony, and it is recorded with an apparently 
scrupulous exactness by the English herald, who has left 
an account of the journey. Margaret was lodged at nights 
in gentlemen’s houses, convents, or inns, — which last seem 
to have borne a more dignified character than those of the 
same designation in modern times. When she was about to 
enter the northern metropolis, York, seeing she was to have 
a grand reception, she changed her dress; that is, she went 
into the litter, by the side of the road, where —when the 
twenty-four ladies had warned all the gentlemen to a great 
distance — they “ refreshed” her habiliments, removing all 
dust and travel-stains ; and then performed the same duties 
for themselves. ‘There the stout Earl of Northumberland — 
the toparch of “the North countrie””—came to greet the 
Queen of Scots. He and his horse showed very magnificently. 
The animal’s harness and his own were hung all over 
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with bells, like one of our sleighing equipages, “making a 
melodious noise when he moved ; and he did not spare gam- 
bades,” — prancing and caracoling of his horse. The Earl 
took Margaret to his castle of Alnwick, where, in the park, 
she stood and shot a buck with an arrow, and was afterwards 
feasted with baronial hospitality. At Berwick, she was 
treated to “a course of chase” within the inclosure of the 
walls, and further amused with a great fight of dogs and 
bears, and the firing off of artillery! At Berwick north 
gate, the English lords took leave of her “ with many leaps 
and gambades,” and feats of horsemanship, and a thousand 
Scottish horse formed thereafter her guard of honor. 

At Dalkeith, she was met by King James. He was now 
thirty-one years old, and was considered the handsomest 
sovereign in Europe. He “uncovered his head, and made 
deep obeisance to her, while she made a lowly reverence.” 
He then kissed her, and, — such, of course, being the fashion 
of the time, —kissed “all her ladies” also. After this he 
took the Queen aside, in the great open dining hall, and 
talked with her. She was not at all embarrassed ; and “ the 
King remained bareheaded all the time.” “ Incontinent the 
board was set and served. The King and Queen washed 
their hands with humble reverence, and after that, sat them 
down at table together.’ When the meal was over, the 
Queen showed her skill in playing on the lute and clavichord ; 
“but ever while she played on these instruments, King 
James knelt beside her, with his head uncovered.” From 
these particular allusions to the uncovered head, we may 
suppose that, in their palaces and halls, princes and barons 
wore their hats and caps much more constantly than people 
are in the habit of doing, within doors, nowadays. At that 
time, indeed, the head-dress of gentlemen was elegant and 
ornamental ; now, it is simply an ugly absurdity. At sup- 
per, the King sat in his chair of state, at the head of the table ; 
but the stool on which the Queen sat not being easy, the King 
gallantly placed her in his own chair. This is recorded with 
approbation of his remarkable politeness. 

When Queen Margaret was approaching Edinburgh, the 
king sent her a “ great tame hart,” that they might set the 
dogs after it, and let her Grace see a hunt. But the Earl of 
Surrey declined the offer, postponing the chase till the King 
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and Queen should be able to enjoy so pleasant a thing in 
company. James now approached, with all the splendor and 
bravery of Holyrood court. 


“ Half-way to Edinburgh, James TV. was seen advancing with 
his company. He was this time attired in grand costume. 
* His steed was trapped with gold, and round its neck was a deep 
gold fringe ; the saddle and harness were of gold, but the bridle 
and head-gear of burnished silver. The King wore a jacket of 
cloth of gold, lined and bordered with violet velvet and fine black 
bouge or budge fur ; his waistcoat was of violet satin, his hose of 
scarlet, his shirt confined with bands of pearls and rich stones ; 
his spurs were long and gilt. He rode toward the Queen in full 
course, at the pace at which the hare is hunted. On seeing her, 
he made very humble obeisance, and, leaping down from his 
horse, he came and kissed her in her litter. ‘Then, mounting in 
his usual gallant fashion, without touching stirrup, a gentleman- 
usher unsheathed the sword of state, and bore it before his King 
in regal fashion. The Scottish sword was inclosed in a scabbard 
of purple velvet, whereon was written, in letters of pearl, God 
my defende. ‘The like words are on the pommel, the cross, and 
the chap also. The Earl of Bothwell bore this sword when the 
royal party reached Edinburgh town.’ 

“ The King placed himself by the Queen’s litter, and passed 
all the time conversing with her and entertaining her, as he rode 
by her side.” — Vol. i. p. 45. 

On the way, the King tried the temper of a horse, by 
taking up a gentleman behind himself, to know whether the 
animal would tolerate the little bride en croupe. But the 
experiment was unfavorable, and James, dismounting, got on 
the Queen’s quiet palfrey instead, and Margaret, being seated 
behind him, they jogged on to the city in a magnificent man 
ner, As Leigh Hunt says, — 

ling double was no crime 

In the cay James Stuart's time, 

Nor did the lady blush vermilion, 

Riding on the lover's pillion.” 
As they were getting along, there was a divertissement of two 
knights fighting a duel, who struck so fiercely that the King 
trotted forward to stop them; and the King and Queen called 
out together, “ peace!” and had them parted. How strange 
all this seems to us, who are familiar with accounts or sights 
of the royal pageantries of our own day! We fancy there 
was more real enjoyment in the court ceremonies of the olden 
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time than is possible under the severity of the modern code in 
regard to decorum and etiquette. Our keen sense of the 
ridiculous has abridged our pastimes ; we dare not enjoy our- 
selves for fear of being laughed at. Punch is as rigid a 
censor morum as John Knox. 

We refer our readers to Miss Strickland’s ample and curi- 
ous details of the ceremony of the marriage at Holyrood. 
After it was over, the lords of the household “ brought bread 
and wine in rich pots,” and when the collation was finished, 
the King and Queen retired. At dinner, the King insisted that 
the Queen should be served first. At the first course, she 
was served with “a wild boar’s head”; then, with “a fair 
piece of brawn ;” and, in the third place, with “a jambon,” 
(ham,) which was followed by divers other dishes. James 
was determined that the little lady should be taken good 
care of, and have no reason to complain of any lack of 
viands ; — though, for a girl of fourteen, they certainly seem 
to have been rather solid. 

When, at the end of a week, some of the English train 
left the court to proceed to England, the young Queen sent a 
letter to her father, in which, using one of her ladies as 
amanuensis, she shows that, even thus early, she was discon- 
tented with her husband. She dislikes the Earl of Surrey, 
who came with her from England, and remarks that he is 
“in great favor with this King here”? — (doubtless because 
the Earl opposed some of her whimsical ways.) “ He and 
the Bishop of Murray order every thing as nigh as they can 
to the King’s pleasure ; 1 pray God it may be for my poor 
heart’s ease in time to come.” 

It was impossible that happiness should come of such a 
marriage ; the disparity of years was too great, seeing that 
James might have been Margaret’s father. In her sixteenth 
year, she had a son, but she nearly died in childbed. James 
then made a pedestrian pilgrimage to St. Ninian’s shrine, on 
her behalf, in the course of which he renewed his acquaint- 
ance with the fair Jane Kennedy, mother of his son James 
Stuart. Such pilgrimages were very frequent ; and they 
greatly irritated the mind of young Margaret. James treated 
her as a child, while the strong feelings of an insulted woman 
were growing in her bosom. In 1512, she had had four child- 
ren, of whom three died ; the fourth survived, to be James V. 
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This prince, after his infancy, was given in charge to David 
Lindsay, the poet, afterwards knighted and made Lord Lion 
King-at-Arms. 

In 1513, James IV. had resolved on a war with England. 
He sent his herald to young Henry VIII., then besieging 
Terouenne, to declare hostilities on account of several Scot- 
tish subjects cruelly used in prison, refusing to pay “our 
wiffs legacy” (left by Prince Arthur at his decease,) and 
other good causes of “ sturt and strife.” Anne of Brittany 
sent James a ring from her finger, bidding him, as her knight, 
go three days’ march across the border into England. 

“The fair Queen Anne of France 
Sent him a Turquots ring and glove, 
And charged him, as ber kuigit and love, 
For her to break a lance; 
And strike three strokes with Seottish brand, 
And march three miles on Southran land, 
And bid the banners of his band 
In English breezes dance! ” 

The political meaning that lay under all this poetry was, 
that the King of Scotland should make such a diversion at 
home as would check King Henry’s military operations in 
France. Queen Margaret was greatly discontented with the 
King’s determination to march south, and, it is said, com- 
plained that Queen Anne sent her husband “ane love-letter.” 
She wished to dissuade James from the war, and to'd him 
some deadly dreams which seemed to presage no good. She 
also, doubtless, tried to work on his superstitions, by sending 
to him, while praying in the Abbey church of St. Michael, 
that old “ gaberlunzie man” mentioned by Lindsay of Pit- 
scottie, who says the stranger approached the King, and told 
him that his (the visitor’s) mother sent him to warn his Grace 
against the war. Other juggleries were made use of to dis- 
suade the King; but, fenax propositi, he would march ; and 
at the head of the motley wapentake of his kingdom, he took 
his way southwards, to return no more. He was met and 
defeated by his old friend, Lord Surrey, at Flodden — 

Where shivered was fair Scotland's spear, 
Aad broken was her shield. 


A corpse, supposed by some to be the King’s, and by others 
that of Lord Elphinstone, was embalne) by Surrey’s orders, 


and sent, with James’s armor, to Richmon’ palace. The 
29* 
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body remained unburied for halfa century ; because the King 
lay under the excommunication of Pope Julius II. for the in- 
vasion of England. This excommunication may have had 
something to do with the uncertainty that has ever hung over 
the fate of James and his body. We have never seen this 
suggestion made, but believe the truth to be involved in this 
ban under which the King of Scotland lay, and which, of 
course, forbade christian burial to his corpse. Fifty years after 
the battle of Flodden, the body, supposed to be that of James, 
was buried in Wood street church, London, by the King’s 
plumber; as we are informed by Stowe, in his Annals. 
Queen Margaret wrote a letter to her brother, requesting 
that hostilities should cease; and twenty days after her hus- 
band’s death, she had James V. crowned at Scone. The 
ceremony was remembered in Scotland as the Mourning 
Coronation. Margaret was declared Regent in her twenty- 
fourth year. She gave birth to another son, the Duke of 
Ross, in a few months ; and, in less than a year, married the 
Earl of Angus, Archibald Douglas, then in his ninteenth year. 
The marriage was private; and great was the discontent of 
the realm to find the Queen so closely connected with the 
overbearing house of Douglas. The council of the kingdom 
deposed the Queen from the Regency, and sent the Lion King- 
at-Arms to summon young Angus before it, to answer for his 
boldness in marrying her. The said Lion, on going into her 
presence-chamber, met a greater lion than himself; for, on 
hailing Margaret as “ the mother of his grace the King,” he 
was saluted with a blow from the old Lord Drummond, who, 
with his giandson, Angus, was standing near the Queen’s 
chair at the time. The lords sent to summon the Duke of 
Albany from France, to assume the Regency ; and the Queen 
kept up a correspondence with her brother, demanding his 
support for herself and the Douglases. She asked for the aid 
of a fleet and an army against the forces of the united lords. 
But in 1515, Albany arrived as Regent, and changed the 
aspect of affairs. Lord Drummond had his estate confiscated 
for insulting the Lion ; but on account of his age, he soon got 
it back again. The Queen was then called on to surrender 
her children to the Regent; but she refused, and retired to 
Stirling (then spelled Striveling) castle. Albany besieged 
her there, and obliged her to give them up, With the assist- 
ance of her husband Angus, she made her escape, and took 
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refuge in England, where, in Harbottle castle, then com- 
manded by Lord Dacre, she was delivered of her daughter, 
Lady Margaret Douglas, the future mother of Lord Darnley, 
so tragically destroyed at the Kirk of Field. In the midst of 
her sickness in this rude fortress, she heard of the death of one 
of her sons, the Lord Ross. 

Henry invited his sister to London, and she proceeded to 
the south ; but without Lord Angus, who quitted her at Mor- 
peth, and went back to the borders. She made her entry 
into London, in 1516, after a thirteen years’ absence, riding 
behind Sir Thomas Parr, on a white palfrey. One of King 
Henry’s first questions was, “ where is my Lord of Angus ? ” 
and when informed that he would not accompany her, he 
said, “done like a Scot.”” He who had half the Scottish 
peerage in his pay would very naturally hold the national cha- 
racter lightly. ‘The Queen then took measures to have all 
her personal property withdrawn from Scotland. Having re- 
mained at Baynard’s castle a whole year, at Henry’s charges, 
Margaret, of course by his advice, resolved to go back to 
Scotland, seeing that the Regent Albany was then going away 
to France. She took her little daughter with her. Her 
agreement with her brother was, that peace between England 
and Scotland should be preserved only on condition that the 
lords of the latter country should treat her with respect. On 
her arrival there, the Jatter began to call her to account for 
alarge sum of money left by James LY. to his son; and as 
she would not refund, they confiscated part of her property. 
Of this she complained to Henry, and asked him to seize Scot- 
tish ships on the coast, and remit her the proceeds, — so as to 
square accounts with her enemies. She was forever asking 
Henry for supplies, exclaiming against the Scottish lords, and 
promising to create a strong English influence in the kingdom 
— thus proving herself an adept in all the arts of avarice and 
treason, She quarrelled irreconcilably with her husband, and 
began to desire the return of Albany for the purpose of pun- 
ishing Angus, who was also poaching upon her estates and 
jointures, Albany returned in 1521, and was cordially as- 
sisted by the Queen in banishing Angus and his brother to 
France. 

Margaret then breathed at ease, got her rents, and held 
free intercourse with her son, the prince. Her next desire 
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was, to procure a divorce from Angus ; and after Albany had 
again gone away to France, and left her Regent, she suc- 
ceeded. The divorce was pronounced in Scotland and An- 
cona, greatly against the wishes of Henry VIII., who favored 
the Douglases, the most traitorous family then in Scotland. 
A little while after, the Queen Regent married Lord Henry 
Stuart, created Earl of Methven — (then pronounced and 
generally written, Muffin.) But, alas for the instability of 
human affection !— she wanted to divorce him also, in 1537, 
Apparently, she wished to have as many husbands as her bro- 
ther, Henry VIIL., had wives. She was prevented, however, by 
her son, King James, now twenty-five years old, who had just 
returned from France, bringing with him his delicate and 
doomed young bride, Madelaine of Valois. In 1541, Mar- 
garet was struck with palsy, at Methven castle, and felt that 
the final divorce was about to be pronounced. She prepared 
herself, and acknowledged that her conscience was very un- 
easy regarding Lord Angus, and that she asked God’s mercy 
that she had offended him, as she had. Miss Strickland 
sums up her history thus : — 


“ TTer misdeeds, and the misfortunes attributable to her per- 
sonal conduct, gave rise to most of the terrible calany.ties which 
befell her descendants. Some persons among the aristocracy of 
Scotland followed her evil example of divorce, which caused 
long and angry litigation concerning the birthright of their de- 
scendants. ‘The fearful feud between the houses of Arran and 
Darnley-Stuart was of this kind, which deeply involved the pros- 
perity of her granddaughter, Mary, Queen of Scots. And that 
hapless Princess was likewise marked as a victim by the cold and 
crafty Ruthven, on account of his family interests being aflected 
by Queen Margaret’s marriages and divorces. 

* A succession of tragedies, for three generations, was the con- 
sequence of Margaret Tudor’s indulgence of her selfish passions, 
Nor are the woes attendant on the contempt of the divine insti- 
tution of marriage limited to the great ones of the earth. Many 
a domestic tragedy, though shrouded in the obscurity of every- 
day life, may be traced to the same cause. Sorrow enters with 
sin; it desolates the peace of home; and unoflending children 
suffer for the evil of their parents, whenever persons are found 
to break, either by wilful passions or litigious contest, the ear- 
liest law given by the Almighty.” — Vol. i. pp. 244, 245. 


The next Queen of Scotland came like a shadow, and so 
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departed. She was daughter of Francis the First of France, 
and born in 1520, when her future husband, James V., was 
eight years old. In 1533, James, being then twenty-one, 
applied for her hand. But Francis demurred, on account of 
her youth and ill health. James’s attention was then, for a 
time, turned to her cousin, the Princess Mary, of Vendome, 
and (with that romantic spirit which always distinguished the 
Stuarts, and which sent his grandson, Charles L., when Prince 
of Wales, in company with Buckingham, to see the Spanish 
Infanta,) he embarked with one hundred gentlemen, at Leith, 
intending to proceed incognito to the court of the young 
lady’s father. But his followers, who supposed they were 
all going in the direction of London, to look after the prin- 
cess Mary, refused to accompany him when they saw the 
ship’s head turned towards the French coast, and forced the 
pilot to steer them back to Scotland. James was ina great 
rage ; but they treated him asa light-headed young gentleman 
that did not rightly know what he was about, and he was 
obliged to submit. A little time after, he carried out his first 
resolve, and passed over into France, with a dozen lords, 
gentlemen, and abbots. At Dieppe, he assumed a disguise, 
and, attended by two or three of his trustiest friends, jour- 
neyed to Paris. Thence he proceeded, as the servant of 
one of his officers, and made his appearance among the 
menials of the castle of Vendome on the occasion of a great 
féte. But, as Lindsay of Pitscottie assures us, the young 
princess, who had heard of his coming, and felt a strong 
partiality for so distinguished a lover, contrived to discover 
him in the crowd by his likeness to a miniature of himself, 
which she always carried in her bosom. She therefore went 
up to him, greeted him, and announced him, to the surprise 
and joy of the whole court. 

James, however, for some indistinct reasons, left Vendome 
before the courtship could be ripened into marriage. Some 
go so far as to say he did not like the lady. At all events, 
he travelled away to the court of the King of France, who 
was then sojourning at Lyons, with his family, and in deep 
mourning for the death of the Dauphin. The Duke of 
Orleans, his other son, first met the young King of Scots in 
a chapel of the city, and took him joyfully to the King’s 
castle. When they arrived, Francis had gone to his cham- 
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ber to take his afternoon repose. The prince, however, 
went hastily to the door, and knocked loudly. The King 
asked what was the matter, and being told the King of Scot- 
land was at the door, leaped at once from his couch, and 
came to take his visitor in his arms. The moment the sickly 
Magdalene saw the gay young prince, she began to love him 
so well “that she would have none to be her husband but 
he allanerlie, (only.) When James applied for the princess, 
it was objected that he was engaged to the heiress of Ven- 
dome, with whose feelings, it was the belief, that he had been 
trifling. But after a long debate in the French Council, it 
was decided that the two obstinate young lovers should be 
gratified ; though the King felt reluctant to send away the 
delicate Madelaine to brave the severe climate of Scotland. 
She herself, however, defied such gloomy augury, and seemed 
to grow stronger and better, as if her spirits had power to 
overcome bodily infirmity. She and King James were mar- 
ried at Notre Dame, in 1537, the ceremony being one of 
rare magnificence, 

“In the evening the banquet was in the grand hall of the pa- 
lace, on which occasion the members of the Court of Parliament 
were amoung the invited guests, and attended in their red robes. 
After supper there were games, dances, and splendid masks. 

*“ King James’s New-Year’s gifts to minstrels and musicians, 
on this occasion, were as follows, —‘ Item given to the King of 
France’s trumpets for their New-Year’s gifts, twenty-two crowns; 
to his hautboys, twenty-two crowns; to his siflers (fifers) six 
crowns; to his cornets, sixteen crowns. To the Queen of Na- 
varre’s hautboys, ten crowns.’ Lastly, James gave a benefaction 
of twelve crowns to the tambourner of his royal bride. It was 
a well-calculated economy thus to unite the New Year’s and the 
bridal gifts. The good people of Paris, who had watched with 
sympathizing interest the progress of this royal romance of love 
and wedlock, had their full share of pleasure in the fétes and 
pageants which took place in honor of the bridal of ‘/e beau 
Roi d’ Ecosse, as they styled King James V., with the eldest 
daughter of France, ‘ for,’ says Lindsay of Pitscottic, * there 
never was so great a solemnity and triumph seen in France in 
one day, as was then, since the time of King Charles the Main. 
For there was such jousting and tournaments, both on horse and 
foot, in burgh and land, and also upon the sea with ships; and 
so much artillery shot in all parts of France, both on the land 
and sea, in castles, towns, and villages, that no man might hear 
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for the reard (roaring,) thereof; and also the riotous banqueting, 
delicate and costly clothings, triumphant plays and feasts, with 
pleasant sound of instruments of all kinds; and also cunning 
carvers, having the art of necromancy, to cause things appear 
which were not, as, flying dragons in the air, shots of fire at 
other’s heads, great rivers of waters running through the town, 
and ships fighting thereupon, as it had been in bullering streams 
of the sea, shooting of guns like cracks of thunder: and these 
wonders were seen both by the nobility and common people.” — 
Vol. i. p. 284. 

When Henry VIII., who designed his daughter Mary for 
James, heard of this marriage, he refused to receive the 
French herald, Pommeraye, for several days, and when he 
finally gave him audience, looked and spoke savagely. When 
Mary of Vendome heard of the marriage, she declared her 
purpose of retiring to a convent for life. After a stay of 
four months in France, James and his bride took leave of the 
King, the Queen, and the court of France “with great 
drinking on every side,” and came to Scotland. There 
Magdalene was received with acclamation; but she declined 
rapidly, and died at the end of forty days, aged sixteen 
years. She was buried in the royal vault of Holyrood 
Abbey. In 1688, the theological mob broke into the place, 
tore the lids from the coflins, and pulled out the bodies, 
Among these the body of Magdalene was desecrated shame- 
fully. Arnott, the historian, saw it in 1776, and said that 
the head was then entire, and very beautiful. It was, how- 
ever, afterwards stolen, 

Among the lovely women James had met in France, he 
admired most the Duchess of Longueville, whom he first saw 
at the castle of Vendome. She was sister of the duke of 
Vendome, and her eyes must have sparkled with interestand 
mirth when James made his first romantic appearance there, 
She was also present, along with her husband, the Duke of 
Longueville, at the marriage of James, in the cathedral of 
Notre Dame. When the King of Scotland had become a 
widower, she was the widow of a month and a day, after a 
marriage of three years. At the end of a few months, James 
sent David Beton and Lord Maxwell to negotiate with and 
for this beautiful daughter of the House of Guise. Her 
father, Claude, Duke of Lorraine, was the founder of that 
high-reaching family. On her widowhood, she was offered, 
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almost simultaneously, the crowns matrimonial of England 
and Scotland. She refused the offer of the Tudor Bluebeard 
for very good reasons, and accepted that of James. She 
brought him 150,000 livres de tournois; and he, in return, 
pobly dowered her, in Scotland, with “lands and livings 
many a rood,” The Lord Maxwell married the widow by 
proxy, at Notre Dame, and then Mary and her train came 
to her future country. Madame Montreuil, with eight other 
ladies of honor, belonging to the deceased Queen Magdalene, 
being then dismissed, they passed through London, on their 
way to France. Henry VIII. gave them good entertainment, 
with a desire to outshine the hospitalities of the northern 
kingdom. The Lord Mayor was ordered to provide them 
with “ten great carps, ten great eels, ten great pikes, a por- 
tion of salmon and sturgeon, a certain quantity of tenches 
and breams, and other fishes that could be gotten, with ten 
sugar loaves, ten wax torches, and white wine and claret in 
abundance, at their dinners and suppers.” 

Among the dramatic representations got up by Sir David 
Lindsay, for the amusement of the Scottish Court, were cer- 
tain saturnalian comedies, ridiculing the Catholic religion in 
many of its rites and ceremonies. ‘The King and Queen not 
only countenanced these, but seemed to enjoy them, -The 
royal pair were constantly changing their abode, and carry- 
ing their furniture of all sorts along with them. 


* All the historians of the period agree that Mary of Lorraine 
spent the first year of her marriage with James V. at St. An- 
drews ; yet the entries in the Compotus prove that she and the 
King were constantly changing their place of abode from one 
palace to another, and were seldom stationed long anywhere. 
Their tapestry, beds, plate, and other articles of furniture, were 
generally removed at the same time for their use, King James 
being possessed of more houses than goods, notwitistanding the 
rich plenishing his late Queen Magdalene brought with her from 
France. Mary of Lorraine brought little in comparison, and 
among those we notice hangings with the arms of Longueville, 
pertaining to her late husband. 

* At the King’s great hunting at Meggotland, several horse-loads 
of beds were brought from Peebles, also ‘ the tapestry that lies 
under the King and Queen’s feet, from Linlithgow to Sterling.’ 

* The Treasurer sent to Falkland Palace, Nov. 16, ten ells of 
green burge satin, to be ane gown to Senat, the Queen’s fool. 
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This functionary was a female; for the next article enumerates 
* 14 ells of linen claith to be “ her” sarkis. Violet powder pokes, 
(bags,) to lay among the King’s claiths,’ cost 6 shillings Scots. 
An ell and a quarter of purple velvet was provided to be * shoon’ 
for the King’s Grace. ‘Ane ell of purple velvet to be covering 
to the King’s book, and ane poke to put it in.’ Sewing gold, 
cords, fringes, knobs, and borders, are charged as ornaments to 
the said book and poke to put in; and for workmanship, £3 19s, 

“The Queen was likewise provided with velvet-bound books 
and ornamental ‘ pokes to put them in.’ The King’s Compotus 
testifies of purple velvet delivered to Helen Ross, one of the 
Queen’s ladies, ‘ to cover ane matin book for the Queen’s Grace, 
and to make a poke to put it in of the same ; moreover, she had 
red damask to line the said poke. David Chapman was paid ten 
shillings for binding and laying about the said matin book with 
gold. Helen Ross was given eight single hanks of gold to bor- 
der the book, and the poke, and knobs thereto, and silk to string 
the poke with, besides costly workmanship to the amount of £3 
10s. — all which, excepting the actual binding, was done by the 
Queen’s lady.’ 

“ The expenses of the carriage of the Queen’s wardrobe, and 
those of her gentlewomen, give the intelligence that they ‘ went 
furth of Falkland to Kirkaldy, December 16, after the Queen’s 
marriage. A barn was hired at Kirkaldy to deposit them therein, 
and two men had wage to walk the same,’— to watch, or walk 
as sentries, at the barn of Kirkaldy. Boats were hired at King- 
horn to ferry the Queen’s wardrobe over the water, and finally, 
the royal party settled at Stirling. ‘The King ordered chains of 
gold, gold rings, tablets, and other goldsmith’s work, to make his 
Christmas presents. For this jewelry he paid Thomas Ryne, 
goldsmith, £239 19s.; besides three chains and two hearts of 
gold, for further New Year’s gifts, to the amount of £23. The 
court was at Linlithgow a month afterward, when the King sent 
to Edinburgh for a coffer of silver work, and other gear, to the 
Laird of Dunnis marriage. Vol. i. pp. 338, 339. 

These particulars indicate the extreme rarity of those manu- 
factured articles of personal and household convenience, 
which are now within the reach of the humblest classes of 
society. 

James the Fifth is thought to have written the poem of 
Christ’s Kirk on the Green in the first year of his second 
marriage. It shows the extreme familiarity with the thoughts 
and ways of the commonalty which distinguished the Stuarts 
in Scotland. Mr. George Chalmers gives apparently good 

VOL. LXXIV. — NO. 155. 30 
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reasons for concluding that James I. was not the author of 
this poem. The coronation of Mary of Lorraine did not take 
place at once. She delayed till her miners at Crawford 
Moor had gathered golden dust enough to make a circlet 
and other gold ornaments proper to the ceremony. A little 
superstition was mingled with her religious feelings, and she 
attached a certain importance to the “ gold of the mine.” 
The “ Compotus,” or Royal expense-book of that time, says 
that John Patterson charged 34 shillings for a case for the 
King’s new crown; and Thomas Arthur had half an ell of 
rich purple given to him, to make a cap for the inside of the 
new crown. John Mossman, the King’s goldsmith, got 31 
ounces of silver, to make a sceptre for the Queen against her 
coronation ; and four rose nobles were given, out of the trea- 
sury, to gild the sceptre. All this seems to show the sim- 
plicity and poverty of the royal resources. Indeed, it is 
probable that, till this replenishment, there were not enough 
regalia in the treasury to crown Mary with any decent show 
of queenliness. 

At this time Henry VIII., by his ambassador, Sir Ralph 
Sadler, tried to induce James to fortify his exchequer by lay- 
ing hands upon the property of the monasteries. But James 
was steady in his refusal, saying frankly: “ By my troth, I 
thank God I have enough to live on, and if we mister (need) 
any thing that they have, we may have it at our pleasure.” 
James would not risk the displeasure of his Queen and of the 
King of France. He had a great delicacy of constitution, 
and was subject to sleeplessness and bad dreams. <A dream 
of his is recorded, in which he fancied Sir James Hamilton 
of Finart was going to stab him with a sword. His two sons 
perished in their infancy, to the deep affliction of both the 
parents. The health of James thus received a shock which 
was deepened by the defection of his nobles and the de- 
struction of his army by the swelling of the Solway at Fala 
Muir. A depression and derangement of mind followed, and 
he took to his bed at his palace of Falkland, with a present- 
iment that he should never leave it. At this juncture, 
the Queen was at Linlithgow, in child-bed. When she was 
delivered of a daughter, afterwards the unfortunate Mary 
Queen of Scots, the news was carried to the King where he 
lay in extremity. The announcement was one more blow ; 
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for he had hopes of a son. ‘ Farewell,” he said, “to the 
crown of Scotland! It came with a dass, and it will go with 
alass!”’ So saying, he turned his face to the wall. Cardinal 
Beton gave him a paper, appointing a regency, which the 
King signed mechanically. After a while, there came the 
gleam of consciousness before death ; and, recognizing his 
friends about the couch, James “ gave ane little laughter,” or 
smile, and then, holding up his hands in a praying attitude, 
breathed his last, at the age of thirty-one. ‘The vehement and 
not always trustworthy John Knox hints that Cardinal Beton 
poisoned the King, with the connivance of Mary of Lorraine. 
But history has utterly disproved this, among other things as- 
sumed or asserted by that fierce iconoclast. The royal Compo- 
tus, kept by Kirkaldy of Grange at this time, gives an idea of 
the simple way in which the funeral obsequies of kings were per- 
formed in the olden times. “ Item, the ferd day of Januar, given 
to two boys to warn the gentillmen of Fyffe for the conveying 
of the Kingis grace body fra Falkland to the Ferry, xvjs.” 
When King Henry VIII. heard of the death of James V., 
he began to entertain anew his old idea of preparing for the 
union of the two crowns under one head; and, releasing the 
Scottish nobles, whom he had held in opprobrious durance 
since the defeat at Fala Muir, he banqueted them, and so 
winning them over to his views, seven of them promised, 
should they be sent back to their country, to give up its 
strongest fortresses to the English during the minority of 
the princess, and also to cause her, if necessary, to be sur- 
rendered into his keeping. Henry’s determinations in this 
matter were very vehement, and time fulfilled his wishes ; 
but not in the way he anticipated. Providence set aside all 
his fierce and self-willed plans, and, by a series of strange and 
unexpected strokes, showed how vain are all the best laid 
schemes of the subtlest and strongest among men. The con- 
nection which was to bring about what he desired most — 
the union of England and Scotland —had already taken 
place, though he knew it not; and nothing of all he planned, 
as the means to that union, ever came to pass. He subsidized 
every traitor in Scotland, for the purpose of securing the hand 
of the princess Mary for his son Edward. The English in- 
fluence grew strong in the northern kingdom, the Douglases 
had returned thither to support that influence, and Mary of 
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Lorraine trembled lest they should tear her beloved child 
from her arms. Henry’s ambassador, Sadler, came to the 
north to help on every negotiation and movement which could 
favor the betrothal of the two unconscious children. 

But to all the efforts of Henry and his agents, Mary op- 
posed the dissimulation of the Guises, made sacred, in this 
case, by the feelings of a mother; and the King at fast in- 
formed Sadler, that, if the odd Queen (Mary of Lorraine was 
then in her 28th year) showed a design to remove the child 
from Linlithgow, he was to persuade the Douglases to take 
her off to Tantallon, and thus effectually separate her from 
her mother. No thought of pity for the poor little suckling 
herself seems to have entered into the mind of the royal 
schemer. But the Earls of Lennox and Bothwell, — all for 
love of the queenly widow, — put themselves at the head of 
ten thousand men, and riding to Linlithgow, where the two 
Marys were staying, took them away in triumph to the strong 
fortress of Stirling. ‘There the young Queen was crowned, and 
placed under the protection of the Lords Lindsay, Livingstone, 
Erskine, and Graham. This coup d'etat was made in a 
timely manner ; for tle Lord-Governor, Arran, and the traitor- 
ous Douglases were on the point of getting the queens into 
their power, and bending them to the policy of England. 

In 1543, the Governor concluded a treaty with Henry, 
affiancing the young Queen to Prince Edward. This was 
soon revoked by the parliament ; and in 1544, Henry VIII. 
sent a fleet and army toinvade Scotland. The Lords of the 
Congregation — those who leaned to the doctrines of the 
Reformation, and opposed the Catholic party of Mary of Lor- 
raine — either cooperated with the enemy, or beheld his inva- 
sion and the ravages attending it with indifference. The 
English army landed from ships at the Frith of Forth. Edin- 
burgh was taken by storm, and almost laid in ashes; and 
Leith, Granton, and the towns and villages on both sides of 
the Forth were plundered and burned. The devastations of 
fire, sword, and famine were dreadful. In a little time, the 
King of France sent five thousand soldiers, under M, de Lorge 
Montgomery, to sustain Mary of Lorraine and the cause of 
the Queen. Thus was Scotland divided against itself. On 
one side, were the Queen Regent and the Catholic party of 
her government, supported by the King of France ; and on 
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the other, the Lords of the Congregation, relying dishonorably 
upon the support of Henry, and advocating a reform which 
would force the hierarchy to disgorge its wealthy temporalities. 
Along with these extreme agencies, there existed a variety of 
turbulent and changing combinations and plots, while the 
odium theologicum, nourished by John Knox on the one side, 
and Cardinal Beton on the other, embittered all the strife. 
George Wishart, the reformer, was taken and burnt by the 
Cardinal and the Governor Arran, and Beton was, in turn, 
put violently out of the world by the milder stroke of an 
assassin. 

Henry VIII. fomented, and tried to profit by, the distractions 
of Scotland. But he died in 1557, and there was an end to 
all his schemes. In the same year died his ally or rival, 
Francis I. If they could have held a post mortem colloquy, 
after the manner of Fontenelle’s ghostly moralists, they would 
have smiled or sighed together, to recall the fierce vanities of 
their days in the world. But the turbulent business of this 
last went on, all the same; and Scotland, France, and Eng- 
land continued to be agitated by the passions of their rulers. 

In 1557. the Duke of Somerset, Protector of the realm of 
Edward VI., invaded Scotland by sea and land,—the great 
object being the winning of the hand of the beautiful little 
Catholic princess for the boy king of England. The Earl 
of Arran, Governor of Scotland, summoned the landwehr of 
the kingdom to the field. The Scottish army, to the num- 
ber of 40,000, gathered at Musselburg, where the Earl of 
Huntley, a gay Gordon, invited Somerset to decide the dif- 
ferences between them — as well as these were understood — 
by the chances of the duel. Somerset declined, but offered 
to withdraw if the Scots would promise to keep their 
young Queen at home, and remember that she was affianced 
to King Edward ; for it was at that time reported she was 
betrothed to the Dauphin. ‘The Scots refused to treat on 
such terms; and on the next day, was fought the disastrous 
battle of Pinkey Cleugh, in which the *y were defeated with 
creat slaughter. Somerset sacked Edinbur: ch a second time ; 
and while Arran prepared to retrieve the disasters of the 
country, Mary of Lorraine fled with her daughter from the 
castle of Stirling to the priory of Inchmacome, in the lake 
of Menteith. She then proposed, ata convention of Scottish 
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lords, to send her child to the court of France, out of harm’s 
way. This was assented to; and in 1548, M. d’Essé, who 
brought some French succors into the kingdom, demanded 
the hand of the princess for the Dauphin. This demand was 
cheerfully acceded to, and the mother prepared to part from 
a child whom she loved with the strongest affection. The 
necessity was a cruel one ; but the alternative was stil] more 
repugnant to the feelings of Mary of Lorraine. She wept 
bitterly on parting with her little Queen, beside the steep of 
Dumbarton ; but soon consoled by a sense of the child’s 
safety, she dried her eyes, and began to take an active part 
in animating the French and German allies in their efforts to 
drive back the English from the soil of Scotland. Several 
advantages were obtained over the invaders, particularly after 
she had found means to detach the Douglases from the Eng- 
lish alliance. In 1550, this miserable seven years’ war, spring- 
ing from the tyrannical policy of Henry VIIL., was terminat- 
ed, Scotland being included in the treaty of peace between 
Henry II. of France and Edward VI. of England. 

Mary, who had been regularly cheered by the most favor- 
able accounts of her beautiful child, prepared to go to France 
to see her and also her son by the Duke of Longueville. 
Henry L. wrote to Edward VL., soliciting a safe-conduct for 
the Queen Dowager ; and it was sent, written and sealed 
by Edward himself, who ordered that, wherever it might be 
the pleasure of Mary to land on his coasts, she should be 
supplied with provisions at his charges. This shows that the 
amiable young prince either entertained no malice against 
her for sending away his promised bride, or hoped it was 
not even now too late to propitiate her feelings towards 
him. ‘The Queen then passed to France with a noble retinue. 
She sailed from Leith, and, after a stormy voyage of twelve 
days — the time a Collins or Cunard ship now takes to cross 
the Atlantic—landed at Havre de Grace in Normandy. 
On her way to Paris, she visited her son, the Duke of 
Longueville, fifteen years old. She then passed on to Rouen, 
where she was “almost worshipped as a goddess by the 
court.” But the principal Scots of her train filled the court 
with brawling, chiding, and fighting for their lodgings, and 
other quarrels among themselves. ‘The little Queen Mary, 
who longed to see her mother, after a separation of two years, 
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had been taught a long pedantic speech, to be delivered, en 
reine, at the interview. But the moment Mary saw the 
child, she spoiled the programme by going at once, snatching 
her to her breast, and caressing her with the most vehement 
fondness, unrestrained by the presence of the court. The 
little Queen then began, and went through her oration in good 
set terms. At Rouen, Mary of Lorraine enjoyed the society 
of both her children, and spent some of the happiest days of 
her life. 

Just as she was on the point of returning to Scotland, it 
was discovered thata plot had been formed to poison the little 
Queen of Scots. A gentleman named Henderson denounced 
Robert Stuart, of the king’s guard, son of a Scottish baron, 
as having confessed to him his design of removing young 
Mary by poison. Stuart, who had fled to England and been 
arrested and examined by the king’s counsel, said he was in- 
stigated by the Earl of Lennox and his brother, Lord d’Au- 
bigny. Robert was taken back to Paris, and, having con- 
fessed his crime in presence of Henry IL, was executed. 
Mary of Lorraine suffered a fit of illness in consequence of 
the shock received from these occurrences. When she re- 
covered, she attended the French court in its progresses, and 
witnessed the gayeties that attended them, At last, she bid 
her child adieu, — which proved a final one, —and_ passed 
to Joinville to visit her widowed mother, the Duchess Dowa- 
ger of Guise, then in mourning for the death of the Duke. 
The castle was all hung with black, and the Duchess had 
her own coflin lying in the galle ry leading from her rooms to 
the chapel. From this abode of sorrow Mary of Lorraine 
proceeded to what was soon destined to be also a house of 
mourning. At Longueville, her son, the young duke, ex- 
pired in her arms, of consumption, She afterwards went to 
the coast, where, at Dieppe, she received another safe-con- 
duct from the English sovereign, and embarked for Scotland, 
she and her train dressed in deep mourning. 

King Edward, in his “ Journal,” which has been preserved, 
records that the Queen Dowager of Scotland was driven by 
a tempest to land at Portsmouth. She sent him word that 
she had landed, and would pay him a visit. He made ar- 
rangements with his Council to receive her cordially, and 
lodged her at Hampton Court. A notification of these things 
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was duly made to the ladies Mary and Elizabeth. At this 
time, these princesses had little prospect of the crown. They 
were considered illegitimate ; and Mary Queen of Scots, 
great grandchild of Henry VIL, appeared the heir of the 
succession, failing issue of the reigning king. Mary of Lor- 
raine was forwarded with honorable attendance, and received 
by sixty ladies of the first consideration in England. “ Her 
lodgings, on the Queen’s side,” says King Edward, “ were 
all hanged with arras, and so was the hall, and all the other 
lodges of mine were very fairly dressed, and this night and 
the next day all were spent in dancing and pastime, as 
though it were a court, and great presence of gentlemen re- 
sorted thither.’ Mary then went down to the city in a 
barge, and was lodged at Baynard’s castle. The following 
is a pleasant and graphic description of these ancient pas- 


sages of royal courtesy. 


* King Edward having assigned to Dr. Ridley, Bishop of Lon- 
don, the honor of lodging and entertaining his royal visitor, she 
landed at Baynard Castle, where, being received by the Duke of 
Northumberland, Lord Willoughby, and others, she mounted her 
horse, and, attended by a grand equestrian cavalcade of the 
Scotch and English nobles, both ladies and gentlemen, rode 
from the wharf to the Bishop’s palace at St. Paul’s. ‘On her 
arrival, the Lord Mayor sent her, as a guest of the city, great 
gifts of provisions, beefs, muttons, veals, swines, bread, wildtowl, 
wine, beer, spices, quails, sturgeon, wood, coals, and salmon, and 
all things, by divers men. 

* This frank offering of civic hospitality, in the form of un- 
cooked provisions in such profusion, leads to the conclusion that 
the royal stranger had to furnish forth her own table and that of 
her numerous followers in her episcopal lodgings. King Ed- 
ward merely notes in his journal that day, ‘She came to the 
Bishop’s palace in London, and there she lay [slept that night] 
with all her train lodged about her. Not a word of her being 
entertained. ‘The citizens continued to send in vast stores of 
eatables all the next day for her use, which were received very 
graciously, and suitable responses made to all the complimentary 
deputations that waited upon her. Among the rest, there was 
one from the young sovereign, for the account of which we are 
indebted to his own journal : * The Duke of Suffolk, November 3, 
with many lords and gentlemen, were sent to welcome her [the 
Queen Dowager of Scotland,] and to say on my behalf, that if 
she lacked any thing,she should have it for her better furniture ; 
also, that I would willingly see her the day following.’ 
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“ On that important morning appointed for her reception by 
the youthful Majesty of England in his fifteenth year, Mary of 
Lorraine went in grand state from St. Paul’s to Westminster in a 
chariot, wherein was seated by her side the maternal sister of 
her late consort James V., the Lady Margaret, at once her sister- 
in-law, the aunt of her daughter, and the wife of the traitor Len- 
nox, her rejected lover. In the same chariot were also two other 
English princesses connected with the regal succession, who 
were related in equal degree to King Edward and her own daugh- 
ter Mary Queen of Scots, namely, Frances, Duchess of Suffolk, 
and Lady Jane Grey. Preeminent in rank, as they were soon 
to be in calamity, above all others in the glittering cavalcade, 
these royal ladies were of course the central point of attraction 
for all eyes. Objects of envy doubtless they were to some in 
the attendant procession of titled English matrons, who, to the 
number of a hundred, brought up the rear, including the Duch- 
esses of Richmond and Northumberland ; but, if the gloomy des- 
tiny that impended over each member of that proudly distin- 
guished quartette could have been unvailed, the meanest pedes- 
trian, the most abject beggar by the wayside, would not have 
wished to exchange lots with any of them. But thus, unconscious 
of the dark future that awaited each other, rode on in stately 
companionship the ambitious mothers of those kindred victims, 
Mary Swart, Darnley, and Lady Jane Grey,—and the Lady 
Jane herself, the youngest, the wisest, and the happiest of the 
party, because the holiest, and the first to be dismissed from the 
pains and penalties inherited with the royal blood of York and 
Lancaster. 

* The Dukes of Northumberland and Suffolk received the illus- 
trious visitor at the portals of the palace, and conducted her to 
the hall where the young King stood. He advanced to meet 
her, the Earl of Warwick bearing the sword of state before him. 
On his approach, Mary of Lorraine courtesied so low that it 
amounted almost to a genuflexion. Edward took her by the 
hand, kissed, embraced, and welcomed her in gracious and affec- 
tionate terms, then led her into his own presence-chamber, 
where the presentation of her Scottish ladies to him took place. 
The youthful sovereign courteously saluted every one, though he 
modestly omits any allusion to that part of the ceremony in the 
record he has made of his reception and entertainment of the 
fair Dowager of Scotland and her ladies. We should do the 
regal chronicler great wrong, if we did not cite in full his naive 
account of the proceedings of himself and his royal guest, from 
his journal for that memorable day. 

*** Nov. 4— The Duke of Suffolk, Lord Braye, and divers other 
lords and gentlemen, accompanied with his wife the Lady Frances, 
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the Lady Margaret (Lennox), the Duchesses of Richmond and 
of Northumberland, the Lady Jane (Grey), daughter to the 
Duke of Suffolk, the Marquises of Northampton and Winchester, 
the Countesses of Arundel, Bedford, Huntingdon, and Rutland, 
with a hundred other gentlew omen, went to her, and brought her 
through London to Westminster. At the gate there received 
her the Duke of Northumberland (Dudley), great-master, and the 
treasurer, comptroller, and the Earl of Pembroke, with all the 
sewers and carvers and cupbearers, to the number of thirty. In 
the hall, I met her, with all the lords of my council ; and from the 
outer gate up to the presence-chamber, on both sides, stood my 
guard. The court, the hall, and the stairs were full of serving- 
men; the presence-chamber, great chamber, and her presence- 
chamber, of gentlemen. And so, having brought her to her 
chamber, I retired to mine. I went to her to dinner. She dined 
under the same cloth of estate, at my left hand. At her rear- 
ward dined my cousin Francis and my cousin Margaret; at 
mine [rearward] sat the French embassador. We were served 
by two services, two sewers, cupbearers, carvers, and gentlemen. 
Her master hostell came before her service, and my officers be- 
fore mine. ‘There were two cupboards, one of gold, four stages 
high ; another of massy silver, six stages high. In her great 
chamber, dined at three boards the ladies only. After dinner, 
when she had heard some music, | brought her to the hall, and 
so she went away.’ ’”’— Vol. ii. pp. 141 - 144. 


Remarkably enough, neither of the princesses, Mary or 
Elizabeth, is mentioned by the King as being present on any 
of these occasions. They never came to see the queen- 
mother of Scotland. It has been recorded, but not by King 
Edward, that in a short private conversation with Mary of 
Lorraine, he alluded to his former betrothal to the young 
Queen of Scots. Having asked how his visitor liked Eng- 
land, and being told she liked every thing in it, but its 
king best of all, he made answer, “ And yet you would not 
have me for y your son.” Mary “es n explained, that the bar- 
barities accompanying the English invasions had naturally 
alienated her people and herself. It is stated that King Ed- 
ward renewed his suit with earnestness, and declared he 
would be the eternal enemy of whomsoever the Scottish 
Queen should espouse. T hus importuned, the queen- -mother 
pretended to be willing to open negotiations again, and 
promised to use her influence for that purpose. She was 
very favorably impressed by her young host, and she used 
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afterwards to declare, that he had more sense than any three 
ripe-aged princes in Europe. He certainly treated her with 
infinite care and courtesy, in keeping with the name he has 
left behind. By his forethought, all the stages of her journey 
to her own country were made easy and* dignified. She 
passed from London to Edinburgh, in eighteen days, over a 
space now traversed in a day. 

Henry HL., of France, kept up a regular correspondence 
with Mary of Lorraine, and alludes, in one of his letters, 
with many expressions of regret, to the death of Edward VI., 
who had been aflianced to his daughter, Elizabeth Valois. 
In 1554, the young Queen of Scots, being twelve years old, 
removed Arran from the Regency, and made her mother Re- 
gent. James Hamilton, Earl of Arran, was then, in com- 
pensation, made Duke of Chatelherault in France. John 
Knox, the fierce opponent of the Guises and Catholicity, 
says, in allusion to some sort of circlet put on the dowager’s 
head on investing her with the Regency, “ A crown put upon 
her head, —as seemly a sight (if men had eyes) as to put a 
saddle on the back of an unruly kow.” The reformer here 
shows that he remembered his Horace, and optat ephippia 
bos piger. But his satire was untrue when applied to one 
of the tallest and most majestic women in Europe, in that 
age ; and, in spite of her Guisean blood, very far from being 
one of the worst. 

Mary of Lorraine, in her office of Regent, seems to have 
borne her faculties with prudence and the general approval of 
the people, — Knox and the reformers excepted. But she 
allowed herself to be employed by Henry Il. of France, to 
aid his ally, Philip of Spain, by making an inroad against 
England. She collected the military strength of the kingdom 
for this purpose ; but, as usual, the Scottish landwehr was 
reluctant to march south, and her nobles obliged her to let 
them all go back again. To fight for plunder or personal 
revenge would be a reasonable thing; but to make war for 
an indistinct reason of state— a foreign treaty — was another 
affair, particularly as each man was obliged to furnish his 
own provisions, and carry them on his back, to boot. 

In 1558, Mary Queen of Scots was married to the Dau- 
phin, Pageants and bonfires celebrated this great event in 
both countries; and in Scotland, the large cannon, Mons 
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Meg, was fired repeatedly from the castle of Edinburgh. 
But as ammunition was scarce, the cannoneers were sent 
after the balls discharged, and they were duly brought back, 
some of them having been found two miles off, at Wardie 
Moor. 

The Regent found herself in a perilous position, between 
the Church on the one hand, and the Reformers on the other. 
Mary’s character is fairly vindicated against the false impres- 
sions produced by Knox and others. She naturally favored 
her own church ; but she was clement, and, in a great degree, 
tolerant. But the Catholic hierarchy of the kingdom was 
cruel and tyrannical, and involved her in the odium of its 
acts. ‘The Archbishop of St. Andrews obliged her to issue a 
summons against a popular preacher, Paul Methven, who had 
boldly spoken Protestant doctrines. Paul came to Holyrood, 
to the clerical convention ; but along with him came such a 
crowd of heretics, in steel caps and carrying swords, that the 
court and Catholic party were greatly terrified. 


“ The west-country gentlemen, strong in numbers, fervent in 
spirit, and clad in steel withal, instead of yielding obedience to 
the mandate, came in a body to the palace to protest against it, 
uttering threats both loud and deep against the prelates, to whose 
influence it was attributed. ‘The affrighted hierarchy fled for 
refuge into the Queen-Regent’s privy-chamber, followed by their 
antagonists, who, regardless of the inhibition of her Majesty’s 
ushers and officers, rudely forced themselves into her presence, 
headed by James Chalmers of Gathgirth, who addressed her in 
these words : ‘ Madam, we know that this is the malice and de- 
vice of these jefwels [jail-birds, ] and of that bastard [meaning 
the Archbishop of St. Andrews] who stands by you. We avow 
to God we shall make a day of it. They oppress us and our 
tenants for feeding of their idle bellies; they trouble our preach- 
ers and would murder them and us. Shall we suffer this any 
longer? Na, Madam, it shall not be.” Then every man put on 
his steel-cap, in token of defiance. Alarming as this demonstra- 
tion must have been to a defenceless woman, who saw her pri- 
vacy rudely invaded, and herself surrounded by a throng of 
armed zealots, Mary of Lorraine betrayed neither anger nor per- 
sonal terror on this occasion, but endeavored, in her broken 
Scotch, to soothe and pacify the intruders with gentle and endear- 
ing words. ‘ Nothing,’ says John Knox, *‘ was heard on the 
Queen’s part but ‘My joys, my hearts, what ails you? Me 
means no evil to you, nor to your preachers. ‘The Bishops shall 
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do you no wrong. Ye are all my loving subjects. Me knew 
nothing of this proclamation. The day of your preachers shall 
be discharged, and me will hear the controversy that is betwix 
the Bishops and you: they shall do you no wrong.”’ Then turn- 
ing to the Bishops she said, “ My lords, I forbid you either to 
trouble them or their preachers.” And unto the gentlemen, who 
were wondrously commoved, she turned again and said, “ Oh, 
my hearts, should ye not love the Lord your God with all your 
heart and with all your mind, and should ye not /uif your neigh- 
bors as yourselfes?”’ With these and the like fair words,’ pur- 
sues Knox, ‘she kept the Bishops from buffets at that time.’ 
And much to her credit it was, that by preserving her own tem- 
per, and using gentle and persuasive language to allay the wrath 
of furious men, who had made themselves ready to do battle in 
her presence with the trembling prelates, she succeeded in pre- 
venting bloodshed. In consequence of the pacification her soft 
words and feminine demeanor had effected, the storm passed 
quietly over.” — Vol. ii. pp. 188, 189. 


Such was the kind treatment of the reformers by Mary, 
that, in a letter to Calvin, they praised her very much for 
“her excellent knowledge of God’s word, and her good-will 
towards the advancement of his glory.”” About a year be- 
fore her death, she was unhappily involved in the Catholic 
League of the time, by which the kings of France and 
Spain, the Emperor, and the Pope engaged themselves to 
arrest the progress of Protestantism. Mary protested against 
the high-handed doings of her hierarchy, and told the mem- 
bers of it they would only drive her subjects into violent re- 
bellion; but she was overborne, and the clergy deter- 
mined to war uncompromisingly against the growing heresy. 
The Scottish reformation was not made with rose-water. 
At the fierce preaching of John Knox, the people became 
violently excited, and the ecclesiastical architecture of the 
kingdom suffered everywhere from the hands of the religious 
Vandals. The Lords of the Congregation and Queen Mary 
were now at open war. Mary was obliged to appeal to the 
Duke de Chatelherault for his support. But his influence 
and that of his son, the Earl of Arran, were soon employed on 
the most powerful side, that of the Lords. The principle 
of reform had been very effective and rapid in Scotland. 
The chief nobility were nearly all opposed to Catholic doc- 
trine and Catholic supremacy. ‘This reformation of the 
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Scottish nobles furnishes one more instance of the way in 
which Providence overrules all things to its own high pur- 
poses. For, much as the wealth and temporal possessions of 
the Church in Scotland were denounced as evil and a curse, 
in their day, to these very things did the great religious 
change owe all its rapidity and completeness. If the bishops 
and abbots had not possessed lands and livings to be confis- 
cated and transferred to the proselytes from the peerage, the 
progress of truth would have been much slower, and the 
chieftainry would not have shown themselves so promptly 
and prominently among its votaries. 

At this period, all the rebellious reformadoes of Scotland 
were secretly encouraged by Elizabeth, — with a very natural 
feeling of antipathy against a member of the League by 
which her legitimate sovereignty was denied and her religion 
placed under formidable ban, The French regiments, on 
which Mary of Lorraine was forced io rely, were peculiarly 
obnoxious to the Scottish barons, who refused to treat with 
her till she had dismissed them. She was at last obliged to 
take refuge, first under the guns of Edinburgh castle, held by 
Lord Erskine, and then, on the appearance of an English 
fleet in the Forth, in the castle itself. This last step was 
taken when she heard that Elizabeth had made a treaty with 
the barons, and that Lord Grey de Wilton was advancing 
from the Border to drive her out of Edinburgh. The reten- 
tion of her French army was a great cause of jealousy and 
bitterness. But circumstances obliged her to adhere to this 
policy. Besieged and sick, in the old fortress of Dunedin, 
Mary, in the 45th year of her age, felt that her last moments 
were drawing nigh. 


“ Perceiving that her hours were numbered, she rallied her 
failing strength to make a final effort for the accomplishment of 
her long desire of peace. For this purpose she sent an earnest 
request to the Duke of Chatelherault, and all the nobles then in 
the neighborhood of Edinburgh, whether friends, rivals, or foes, 
to attend her for the last time, that she might take her leave of 
them all. Suspicion was conceived by the Lords of the Congre- 
gation that some evil design was premeditated by the royal widow 
under this touching overture, for an exchange of forgiveness, 
and an especial council was held for the purpose of considering 
whether they should comply with her request. ‘ After delibera- 
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tion,’ says John Knox, ‘ it was thought expedient that they should 
speak to her, but not all together, lest that some part of the 
Guisian’s practice had lurked under the color of such friendship.* 
The dying Princess, whom they wronged by these unworthy 
conjectures, welcomed all those who ventured to obey her sum- 
mons with a burst of generous feeling that moved many of them 
totears. She expressed her regret for the miseries of the afflicted 
realm, and the discussions which had unhappily contributed to 
those evils, lamenting that any thing in her conduct should 
have induced them to seek support of any other than of their 
own Sovereign, requesting them to forgive her, as she did 
them, for all that had been the cause of strife on either side. 
Then, alluding to her supposed preference of her own country, 
she did not deny her love for France, but said, with deep emo- 
tion, *‘ For my own part, I did ever favor the weal of the realm of 
Scotland, (as well as France,) by reason I had the honor to be 
Queen-Regent thereof, and my daughter heritable Queen of the 
same ; and if ever! did or attempted any thing which appeared 
to the nobles contrary to this declaration, | affirm that it has been 
from lack of wisdom not for want of love,’ meekly adding that, 
if God would prolong her days, she would amend the same ; and 
if it pleased him to call her to his mercy, she prayed them all 
most earnestly to return to their duty to the Queen, her daughter, 
their Sovereign, and to dismiss the armies both of France and 
England as soon as it could be accomplished. Nor did she omit 
to point out to them the danger they would incur, if they expelled 
the French and suffered the English to remain, showing them 
‘that the English Government had used them hitherto but as 
political tools, intending nothing else than the subjugation of 
Scotland ; she greatly feared,’ she said, ‘ that, if they allowed the 
English to remain after the departure of the French, they would 
find them inconvenient guests: therefore she prayed every good 
Scotchman to have respect to the liberty and welfare of his 
country.” She called to their remembrance ‘ the benefits Scot- 
land had been accustomed to derive from the ancient alliance 
with France, which,’ she assured them, ‘they should find more 
to their advantage than ever, on account of the tender bond of 
union which the marriage between the Sovereigns of those realms 
had knit,’ beseeching them not to forego the good that might be 
derivable from that connection. Feeling herself exhausted by 
the length and earnestness of her discourse, she desired to take 
her final leave of all present, beseeching them, with many tears, 
‘to forgive her every thing wherein she had displeased them 
since her arrival in Scotland,’ and assured them, ‘that she did 
from her heart pardon all they had done against her.’ To excuse 
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all they had said must have been a difficult exercise of Christian 
charity ; but, in doing so, Mary of Lorraine proved how greatly 
they had misrepresented her —for an aggressor rarely forgives. 
In token that she parted in peace and love with friend and foe, 
she kissed and embraced the nobles one by one without respect 
to party, and gave her hand to persons of lower degree, bidding 
them all farewell with gentle words, and looks full of sweetness. 
Sterner eyes than hers melted with unwonted softness during this 
mournful scene. The reformed nobles, anxious for her spiritual 
weal, entreated her not to rely on the ceremonial observances of 
her own church, but to send for one of the preachers of the true 
Evangile. The dying Queen consented to admit Willock, with 
whom she was personally acquainted, and communed with him a 
reasonable time. He enlarged on the eflicacy of the atonement 
of a crucified Redeemer, and this the world-weary Queen fully 
admitted, professing openly her conviction ‘that there was no 
salvation but through the death of Jesus Christ.” Then Willock 
descanted on ‘the vanity and abomination of the mass :’ to these 
observations Mary of Lorraine offered no rejoinder. She became 
speechless some hours before death; her last articulate words 
appear to have been her emphatic declaration of her reliance for 

ardon and acceptance through the atoning merits and sacrifice 
of Christ; ‘and thus,’ says Spottiswood, ‘ended her life most 
Christianly.’” Vol. ii, pp. 236, 237, 238, 

The last biography in these volumes is that of the Lady 
Margaret Douglas, born, as the reader is aware, in the rude 
border fortress of Harbottle. Her mother was then wife of 
Archibald, Earl of Angus. Little Margaret spent some of 
her earliest days in London, under the protection of her 
uncle, Henry VIII.; and was then, at the age of eighteen 
months, carried back to Scotland. When three years old, 
her father took her away from her mother, to his castle of 
Tantallon. He was an unsettled and outlawed man, known 
to be the friend and pensioner of the English King. In all 
his wanderings in the border districts, he took his child with 
him, who, the niece of a king and the daughter of a queen, 
promised, in some sort, to be a protection to a man in his 
condition. On his return from his French exile, he brought 
her back with him. When James V. came to the throne in 
1528, Lord Angus was again forced to fly into England, and 
hover about the borders, his daughter and some ladies of the 
house of Douglas bearing him company. At last, Margaret’s 
aunt, Mary Tudor, Queen Dowager of France, and widow of 
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the Duke of Suffolk, had her brought to London, where she 
was placed by Henry VIII. about the person of his daughter 
Mary. The two princesses became attached friends, and 
Henry treated his niece with great kindness. At the birth 
of Elizabeth, her mother, Queen Anne Boleyn, made Mar- 
garet first lady of honor to the infant princess. The house- 
hold of the princess Mary was broken up, and she herself 
brought to live in the nursery of her sister, while the Scottish 
princess was considered next in rank to the latter. At this 
time, Lord Thomas Howard fell in love with Lady Margaret, 
and, in 1536, contracted a private marriage with her at the 
palace of Westminster. In May of that year, Henry’s 
executioner took off Anne Boleyn’s head, and parliament 
was ordered to declare Elizabeth illegitimate, as well as her 
elder sister. He next ordered Lord Thomas and his niece 
to be sent to the Tower for marrying without his consent. 
Lady Margaret was the nearest legitimate heir to the throne 
at that time; and the King’s anger burned fiercely against 
all relations of his late wife, whose uncle Lord Thomas was, 
After a few months’ confinement, the princess was removed 
to Sion Abbey, on the banks of the Thames. At the end 
of a year —on the birth of Prince Edward — Lady Margaret 
was released. A short time after, Lord Thomas died in the 
Tower, of intermittent fever. 

Subsequently, the three princesses, Mary, Elizabeth, and 
Margaret, were domesticated together at Hunsdon, In 1541, 
the latter had another love-making, and with another How- 
ard, — Lord Charles. For this, she was a second time sent 
to Sion Abbey, and thence to Kennington Hall, the seat of 
the Duke of Norfolk. In 1543, on the death of James V., 
her father, Earl Angus, coming back from France, went to 
Scotland for the purpose of securing the hand of the infant 
Mary for Prince Edward. In 1543, the Lady Margaret was 
married to Matthew Darnley Stuart, Earl of Lennox, another 
traitor, who received the niece of Henry VIII., and her 
dowry, on condition of surrendering certain towns and castles 
in Scotland to the English king, and promoting the alliance 
on which Henry had set his heart. The Earl then left his 
bride, in order to head a body of troops on the Border against 
his native land, in which occupation he passed a great many 
years of his dishonorable life. The first child of Lady Mar- 
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garet and Lennox died in infancy. In 1545, she gave birth 
to another son, father of the first king of England and Scot- 
land — Henry Lord Darnley, afterwards so fatally married to 
Mary Queen of Scots. At Temple Newsome, in the North, 
the Lady Margaret had her son very carefully educated in 
the tenets of the Catholic Church. His tutor was John 
Elder, from the Highlands, a great linguist and penman, who 
always signed himself John Redshank —the common name 
for all Highlanders in the south. The Countess of Lennox — 
or, as it was spelled, Levenar — had eight children, only two 
of whom lived to become historical personages. She was 
present at court on the coronation of Queen Mary of Eng- 
land, and took precedence, says the French ambassador, 
Noailles, of the princess Elizabeth, greatly to the vexation of 
the latter. At the marriage of the Queen with Philip, Lady 
Margaret also appeared as Mary’s purse-bearer. “At that 
part of the ceremony where the bridegroom puts money on 
the book of the priest, in token of endowing his bride, Philip 
laid three handfuls of Mexican gold, mingled with silver, on 
the missal ; whereupon the Scottish princess swept the money 
into her purse with an eagerness that made Mary smile; for, 
in their youth, she and Lady Margaret had known together 
much of the trouble experienced by those whose birth and 
pretensions are higher than their means.” 

Under the tutorship of Redshank, the young Lord Darnley 
became a clever chirographer. Miss Strickland quotes a 
complacent epistle of the pedagogue concerning his pupil, as 
follows : — 


**¢] have sent your Lordship,’ writes John Elder to Robert 
Stuart, Bishop of Caithness, ‘ certain verses and adages written 
with the hand of the Lord Henry Stuart, Lord Darnley, your 
nephew, which he wrote this time twelvemonth, I being with him 
then at Temple Newsome, in Yorkshire. And what praise your 
Lordship may think him worthy for this his towardness in writing, 
being yet [now] not fully nine years of age; the like [same] 
praise is he worthy, surely, for his towardness in the Latin tongue 
and the French, and in sundry other virtuous qualities, whom 
also God and nature hath endowed with a good wit, genteelness, 
beauty, and favor. So, if it may please God to lend him long 
life, he shall prove a witty, virtuous, and an active, well-learned 
gentleman, whose noble parents are my singular good patrons, 
Trusting that your good Lordship, of your accustomed humanity 
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and gentleness, will accept this, my simple letter, in good part, I 
most humbly beseech the King of kings and Lord of lords long 
to preserve and keep your reverend Lordship in health, wealth, 
and a fortunate felicity, with a merry, and many new years.’” 
Vol. ii. p. 316. 

On the death of Queen Mary, the Countess of Lennox 
and her husband came to court, and were politely received 
by Elizabeth. But the Queen regarded both with suspicion 
and dislike. ‘Their son, Darnley, a Catholic, was the nearest 
in succession to both realms of the island, —after Elizabeth 
and Mary Queen of Scots. At this time, indeed, the Len- 
noxes were negotiating the reversal of the Earl’s outlawry in 
Scotland, and seeking permission for him to go back to that 
country and to the enjoyment of his patrimony. But the Eng- 
lish privy council sent orders to the Duke of Norfolk to take 
heed of Lennox and his wife, who resided at Settrington, in 
Yorkshire, and neither let them go into Scotland, nor let any 
Scots come over the border to them. Queen Elizabeth sat 
uneasily on her throne, knowing that the Stuarts and the 
Catholics looked on her as illegitimate, and would deprive 
her of the crown if they could. Settrington House was the 
centre of much speculation and correspondence with the 
French court; and the Queen and Council employed spies 
to go backward and forward between that place and Lon- 
don, and even to live in the house, and watch the words 
and movements of the family. William Forbes, and two 
young ladies who were under the protection of the Coun- 
tess, were the betrayers of the household confidence ; and 
in this way was Queen Elizabeth made aware of the 
projected marriage of Mary Queen of Scots (now widow 
of the French King) with Lord Darnley. Forbes, in a let- 
ter recently discovered at the State Pap er oflice, says, “I 
know the despatch of the Lord of Gaston, (emissary of the 
court of France,) after the death of the last French King, 
with letters to France to the Queen of Scots, from my Lady 
Lennox, by my Lord Darnley delivered at Orleans to the 
Queen, brought answer of her hand in French.” The King 
of France had recently died at Orleans. ‘Thus it is now 
shown, beyond a doubt, that Mary knew her tall boyish 
cousin, Darnley, very well, before she saw him in Scotland — 
knew him in the lifetime of her husband the King, dur- 
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ing which the lad made several secret expeditions between 
Settrington and the French court. Little did she dream, 
when she there greeted young Henry Stuart on several occa- 
sions, that she should afterwards wed him, and encourage 
(tacitly, we believe,) his enemies to destroy him by a terrible 
death. The marriage of the widow with Darnley was doubt- 
less agreed upon while she still remained in France. 

Queen Elizabeth was enraged to know that the two heirs 
of the throne of England had agreed to strengthen their 
claim by uniting it. She sent messengers to Settrington, 
and had the whole family taken up, and jolted off to London 
in caravans. They were all at once imprisoned. Lord 
Lennox was sent to the Tower; Lady Margaret and her 
little son, Lord Charles Stuart, to Sheen. Young Darnley 
had managed to escape, and was concealed in the metropolis. 
Lady Margaret kept up a correspondence with Secretary 
Cecil, asking to know of what she and her husband were 
suspected. But her letters were to little purpose, and she 
pleaded in vain for the release of her husband. At last, 
after a year’s imprisonment, he was permitted to go to her, 
at Sheen. Soon after, they were dismissed to Settrington. 
In 1564, Lady Margaret obtained leave for her husband to 
go to Scotland, to receive his inheritance and rank. In this 
year, Darnley and his mother were well received at the 
English court. ‘The Queen was extremely desirous to keep 
him away from Scotland, where that conquering beauty, Mary 
Stuart, now sat on the throne of her ancestors. The follow- 
ing little extract from Melville’s Memoirs will show the secret 
feelings of Elizabeth. 

“There was a grand supper at Cecil House, of which the 
Queen and her cousin Margaret partook. Lord Darnley bore the 
sword before her Majesty on all occasions of regal ceremony, 
such being then the office of the Prince nearest to the throne. 
He thus assisted at the creation of Elizabeth’s favorite, Lord 
Robert Dudley, Sept. 29, as Earl of Leicester — a creation which 
ostensibly took place for the purpose of rendering him of a rank 
more suitable to his pretensions, as suitor to Mary, Queen of 
Scots. Elizabeth asked the Scotch ambassador, Melville, who 
was present, ‘ how he liked her newly-created Earl?’ Mel- 
ville replied, ‘ As he was a worthy subject, so he was happy in 
serving a Princess who could discern and reward good service.’ 
* Yet,’ resumed Elizabeth, reproachfully, ‘ ye like better of 
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yonder lang lad,’ pointing toward my Lord Darnley, who that 
day bore the sword of honor before her. ‘* My answer,’ con- 
tinues Melville, ‘was, that no woman of spirit would make 
choice of sic a man—that was liker a woman than a man, for 
he was lusty [lovely], beardless, and lady-faced.’ ‘I had na will,’ 
continues the deceitful diplomatist, ‘ that the Queen of England 
should think I liked Lord Darnley, or had any eye or dealing 
that way ; albeit I had a secret charge to deal with his mother, 
the Lady Lennox, to purchase leave for him to pass to Scotland, 
where his father was already, that he might see the country, 
and convey the Earl of Lennox, his father back again into 
England.’ ” — Vol. ii. pp. 356, 357. 


Lord Darnley left London in 1565, being then nineteen 
years old, and proceeded to Scotland. Lady Margaret kept 
up a correspondence with her son and husband, and with 
Mary. In one of her letters, she says that the Queen of 
England’s displeasure against the approaching marriage of 
Darnley was “ full of affectations.” Every thing the Lady 
Margaret wrote to Scotland was carried back to Elizabeth, 
by means of Mary Beton, then at Holyrood. Down came 
the royal myrmidons again, carried Lady Margaret away 
from little Lord Charles, (whom Lady Knevet charitably 
took to her own house,) dispersed the household, and con- 
fiscated the property. Lennox and Darnley were ordered 
back to London ; and a plot was even set on foot to arrest 
and give them up to the governor of Berwick. Seeing that 
England had long paid Lennox the wages of treason, the 
Queen thought she had a claim on his obedience, and a 
right to lay hold of him, if he should prove recusant. The 
Queen of Scots (now married to Darnley) and the King of 
France wrote letters to Elizabeth, asking the release of the 
Countess. Elizabeth, in return, sent Mr. Tamworth to 
make explanations; but Mary refused to see him, only 
sending him a letter for the Queen of England, in which 
she demanded to be declared heir to the English throne, and 
the Lady Margaret next heir. We may easily conceive that 
such a missive was not at all calculated to mollify the ‘Tudor 
heart of Elizabeth. Lady Margaret continued in the Tower, 
in a downcast and almost destitute condition. Miss Strick- 
land says : — 


‘In preparation for the cold weather, the Queen, or her Lord- 
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Treasurer, Winchester, vouchsafed that a few needful articles of 
clothing and furniture should be supplied to her unfortunate cap- 
tive in the Tower. Considering the rage for rich clothing, and 
fur, and j jew els, prevalent at that day, they seem almost humble, 

and acquit ‘the Lady Margaret’s Grace’ of bestowing much 
expense on her own person. In the course of September, 1565, 
she received necessaries according to a list still extant in the 
State Paper office, thus headed —‘ A note of such things as the 
Lady Margaret Lennox hath great need of in the Tower. Item, 
two petticoats —the one scarlet, the other of crimson silk; a 
gown of black velvet, furred with konnye’—being merely 
humble rabbit-skins, to keep her from the cold: no rich linings of 
ermine or miniver are enumerated. ‘Item, a night-gown of 
satin, furred with the same. Item, a round kirtle of black vel- 
vet. A piece of Holland cloth, at 3s. 4d. the ell. Sixteen ells 
of Holland cloth, for kerchers and rails, at 6s. per ell,’ to make 
handkerchiefs and chemisettes. There was a supply of three 
yards of another sort of Holland, perhaps cambric, to make 
partlets, as high as 10s. a yard. Likewise, for the wearing of 
the imprisoned lady, ‘a French hood, a cornet or white cap, 
and a billiment,’ which means the borders of the cap front— 
whether of white lace, like those worn by Mary Queen of Scots, 
or of gems. Twelve pair of hose or stockings, and six pair of 
velvet shoes, two pair of slippers, and two pair of moyles, or 
mules — being half slippers, like the Oriental ones, with no backs 
to them. Bedding was among the articles of which the Lady 
Margaret stood in need at the Tower. There was a verdegail, 
which must be a farthingale, or rather the stiffened structure 
which supported that formidable circle, packed with some bed- 
ding —to wit, a rug, a quilt, and a pair of fustians [bolsters or 
pillows of feather-bed tickings,] and two pair of sheets. She had 
furniture, consisting of a dining-table, six joint stools, a green 
table-cover, a chair, and two little covered stools to sit on— 
being evidently tabourets ; a side-cupboard, and a table to brush 
on; four table-cloths, four cupboard-cloths, and two dozen nap- 
kins ; eight platters — apparently wooden ones, as pewter was 
always mentioned in those days with almost as much reverence 
as plate ; eight dishes, eight saucers, four porringers, a basin, a 
ewer, and a great basin for the chamber. A pair of creepers,a 
fire-pan, and a pair of tongs, constituted the fire-place furniture 
— the creepers are still used in the north, as a sort of double 
triangle to set toast upon. There was likewise a pair of bellows 
and snuflers. The plate used by the second lady in the land was 
not remarkable for its luxury, consisting only of a salt-cellar, two 
silver spoons, and a cup for drinking.” — Vol ii. pp. 364, 365. 
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In the afternoon of February 19, 1567, the unhappy 
Countess received in her dungeon the news of the catastrophe 
of the Kirk of Field, and also of the assassination of her 
husband ; this last, however, was a false report. Medical 
and clerical assistance were found to be immediately neces- 
sary to the condition of the poor lady ; “her anguish moved 
even the diplomatic heart of Cecil to pity.” Miss Strick- 
land, quoting Cecil, (who remarks that Melville, on his arrival 
from Scotland, could not give them more news of the bloody 
event than they had already known,) says, “ Melville pro- 
bably suspected that no one was more likely to be acquaint- 
ed with the minutest particulars than Cecil.” ‘This would 
seem to imply an English instigation of the murder. If 
space permitted, it were worth while to go into the historic 
evidence that may be bought to bear upon this view of 
the subject. 

A month after her son’s death, Lady Lennox was liberated 
by Elizabeth, who, however, left her to pay her own prison 
charges. Lady Margaret now sojourned at Sheen, without 
pecuniary resources, and almost broken-hearted. When 
Bothwell carried off and married the Queen of Scots, Len- 
nox left Scotland, and was permitted to join his comfortless 
wife in England, The wretched pair were the most vehement 
accusers of Mary as the murderess of their son, though it 
seems remarkable that it was not till she had married Both- 
well that they denounced her. Under such circumstances, 
Queen Elizabeth’s heart was softened; she sent for Lennox 
and his wife, and listened favorably to their lamentations. But 
she still held their estates. In reply to their humble petition, 
she would concede no more than that her agent should pay 
them the rents. In a little time, the consoling news came to 
them that their grandchild, James, was a crowned King, 
and that Mary had abdicated at Lochleven. The document 
wrung from the Queen of Scots, by the lords of the regency, 
was sent to London, and safely deposited in Elizabeth’s 
escritoire. 

When Mary had taken refuge in England, after the battle 
of Langside, Lady Margaret and her husband hastened to 
court. ‘The lady’s face,” says a contemporary, “was all 
swelled and stained with tears ;” and she and her lord wore 
the deepest mourning. ‘They knelt before the Queen, and 
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Lady Margaret cried so passionately for vengeance, that 
Elizabeth affected to soothe her with consoling words, and 
finished by reproving her, saying such accusations must not 
be made against the good name of a princess without further 
proof. If the saying of Louis XI. of France be true, that 
to know how to dissimulate is to know how to reign, 
Queen Elizabeth must be allowed to have filled her throne 
worthily. ‘The Earl of Lennox also made an appeal for jus- 
tice, before the court, demanding an investigation of the 
murder; whereupon, in 1569, he and his countess were, at 
last, allowed to go where they would ; and they proceeded to 
Settrington. 

But they were doomed to rest no more. In a little time, 
on the death of the Regent Murray,— who had been preparing 
the Protestant young James for the succession of a Protest- 
ant throne, — Lennox, with the approval of Elizabeth, went 
into Scotland to look after the interests of the infant King, 
and, if necessary, give him up into the hands of the Queen 
of England. It was now admitted that the boy was heir of the 
two thrones. Elizabeth, whose influence among the reformed 
lords of Scotland was all-powerful, procured the appointment 
of Lennox as Regent. The latter, however, did not mean 
to be as subservient as the Queen desired. Lady Margaret 
was now made first Lady at Windsor Castle, and was con- 
sidered to be in high favor at court. Soon after this, she re- 
ceived the following letter from Mary Queen of Scots, which 
Miss Strickland believes to “ breathe the honest pride of con- 
scious innocence,” 


“ Mapam, —If the wrong and false reports of rebels, enemies 
well known for traitors to you, and alas! too much trusted of me 
by your advice, had not so far stirred you against my innocency, 
and | must say against all kindness, that you have not only, as it 
were, condemned me wrongfully, but so hated me, as some 
words and open deeds has testified to all the world, a manifest 
misliking in you against your own blood, I would not have omit- 
ted thus long my duty in writing to you, excusing me of these 
untrue reports made of me. But hoping, with God’s grace and 
time, to have my innocency known to you, as I trust it is already 
to most indifferent persons, I thought it best not to trouble you 
for a time, till such a matter is moved that toucheth us both, 
which is transporting your little son [grandson, James VI.,] and 
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my only child into this country. To the which, albeit I be never 
so willing, | would be glad to have your advice therein, as in all 
other things tending him. I have borne him, and God knows 
with what danger to him and me both, and of you he is de- 
scended. So I mean not to forget my duty to you in showing 
herein any unkindness to you, how unkindly that ever ye have 
dealt with me, but will love you as my aunt, and respect you as 
my moder-in-law. And if ye please to know farther of my 
mind, in that and all other things betwixt us, my embassador, 
the Bishop of Ross, shall be ready to confer with you. And so, 
after my hearty commendations remitting me to my said embas- 
sador, and your better consideration, | commit you to the protec- 
tion of Almighty God, whom I pray to preserve you and my 
brother Charles [Lord Charles Lennox,] and cause you to know 
my part better than ye now do. 
** From Chatsworth, this x of July, 1570. 
* Your natural gude niece and loving daughter. 


“To my Ladie Lennox, my Moder-in-law.” 
Vol. ii. pp. 380, 381. 


In 1571, the Regent Lennox was shot by Captain Calder, 
near Stirling. After his indifferent life, nothing became him 
so much as the leaving it, —his great anxiety for the safety 
and welfare of the young king remaining to the last. Queen 
Elizabeth first broke this news to the Lady Margaret. Her 
son, Lord Charles Stuart, was the only consolation now left 
to the widow. She committed his education to the care of 
Cecil, Lord Burleigh, seeing that the boy as yet had had 
very little instruction. Burleigh provided him with a Pro- 
testant tutor, Lord Charles being a possible inheritor of the 
throne. His mother now began to speculate concerning his 
marriage. She asked permission of Elizabeth to go to Set- 
trington, on pretext that some of her Scottish friends meant 
to steal away the young king and bring him to London. 
Elizabeth strongly suspected, (what seems to have been the 
truth,) that Lady Margaret desired to have some communi- 
cation with Mary Queen of Scots, now detained at Sheffield. 
Before the Countess went to the north, she asked Elizabeth, 
in reply to some close question of the Queen, if she could be 
brought “ to forget the murder of her son.” To this, Eliza- 
beth answered, that “she were a devil if she would.” Lady 
Margaret and Lord Charles went to the north in 1574; and 
being invited by Lady Shrewsbury to sojourn at her house of 

VOL. LXXIV.—NO, 155. 32 
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Rufford, thirty miles from Sheffield,~the young Lord and 
Lady Elizabeth Cavendish (daughter of the hostess) fell 
mutually in love, and were married under the direction of the 
dowager. 

When Queen Elizabeth heard of this marriage, she re- 
solved to incarcerate all concerned in it, — after her father’s 
manner on such vexatious occasions, and, indeed, after her 
own custom. She ordered Lady Lennox, her son, and his 
bride, back to London, and on their arrival there, they were 
commanded not to leave their residence. In a few days, the 
poor widow was taken and carried once more to the Tower. 
With a high-handed impartiality, Queen Elizabeth had the 
Countess of Shrewsbury also shut up in that regal fortress. 
In about a year, Lady Margaret was released, and allowed to 
go back to Hackney ; but it was only to see her son, Lord 
Charles, her last earthly comfort, dying of consumption. He 
soon died, leaving one daughter, —one of those “silent 
strings, sending no sound to posterity,” of which Fuller 
speaks, — the shadowy Lady Arabella Stuart, of James the 
First’s reign. Poor Lady Margaret now felt “that all was 
over on this side the tomb; ” and she turned her thoughts to 
the great change which was approaching, She had, at this 
time, and, it is believed, a long time previously, regarded 
Queen Mary as innocent of her son’s murder, and entered 
into amicable correspondence with her, and asked her pardon 
for the past vehement accusations, ‘This last fact is stated 
in one of Queen Mary’s letters, in the Labanoff collection. 
In March, 1578, the Earl of Leicester came to see the 
Countess, at Hackney, and stayed to dinner. In a short 
time after his departure, she was seized with a painful ill- 
ness, and after disposing of her affairs, died in two days. 
The Earl was strongly suspected of having poisoned her. 
But as there was no very powerful motive for such an act, 
it may safely be disbelieved. The Lady Margaret died 
poor, and was buried by the Queen in Henry VII.’s chapel, 
where James I. subsequently caused the remains of his 
father Darnley also to be interred. 

With this biography closes the present series. The Life 
of Mary Queen of Scots is to form a separate and elaborate 
work, in which Miss Strickland will sustain the arguments of 
those who assert the innocence of Mary as regards the mur- 
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der of Darnley. In forming a judgment of that unfortunate 
princess, we should always allow for the false or prejudiced 
accounts put forth in Elizabeth’s time to justify the long im- 
prisonment and death of her sister queen, and for the Protest- 
ant leanings and beliefs of succeeding writers on this subject. 


Art. V.— Memoirs of the Dukes of Urbino, illustrating 
the Arms, Arts, and Literature of Italy, from 1440 to 
1630. By James Dennistoun, of Dennistoun. Lon- 
don: Longmans. 1851. 3 vols. 8vo. 


Tuese sumptuous volumes, illustrated with engravings in 
the highest style of art, naturally invite comparison with 
Roscoe’s Histories of Lorenzo de’ Medici and Leo the Tenth. 
The object of both writers is to review the history of Italy 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, that brilliant 
period when the arts of design attained a perfection and 
splendor to which the earlier and later annals of the world 
afford but one parallel, the age of Pericles in Greece. The 
political aspect of Greece and Italy at these remarkable 
epochs, nearly two thousand years distant from each other, 
was nearly the same; each was a confused aggregate of tur- 
bulent republics and petty despotisms. In neither case was 
the marvellous development of art attributable to peace, order, 
and good government. On the contrary, the imperishable 
monuments of painting, sculpture, and architecture were cre- 
ated at times and places that were racked with political 
crimes, intestine commotions, and constant wars. So great 
is the similarity in external character of the two periods, that 
it almost tempts one to accept the theory of De Vico, and 
believe that the history of the world repeats itself at regularly 
recurring epochs, the same human nature, operating by the 
same laws, constantly tending to produce the same results. 

It is an enticing, but by no means an easy task, to write 
the history of the Augustan age of Italian art. The subject 
is a magnificent one, but it has the inherent defect of a want 
of unity both of time and place. The picture, in order to be 
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complete, must represent the development of the arts in con- 
nection with the political events of the times, and with the 
characters and biographies of all its eminent personages. But 
the history of Italy during the fifteenth and sixteen centuries 
is a chaos, wherein there are almost as many separate threads 
of narrative as there were cities, each being intwined with all 
the others, and also with the political annals of Germany, 
France, and Spain into one inextricable snarl. Sismon- 
di’s History of the Italian Republics is a monument of patient 
labor and historical skill in the grouping of events, and it has 
many engaging qualities of style; but it is the most tiresome 
of all narratives, from the difficulty of keeping in view the 
many strands of which it is composed, and of tracing results 
. to their numerous and complicated causes. And where is the 
scene of the main action of the drama to be laid? Rome 
has preéminent claims to be considered as the mistress of 
Italy, and the greatest profusion of the enduring monuments 
of art is still found within its walls. But Florence has at 
least an equal right to be considered as the birthplace of 
modern Italian art, and the claims of Venice are not to be 
forgotten. ‘The history of each of these cities is at the same 
time distinct, and complicated with that of all the others. Be- 
sides, the history of Rome, in the middle ages and in modern 
times, is virtually a history of the Popes, whose dynasty is 
not continued in one family line, but is perpetually branching 
off, compelling its annalist to hunt up the records, now of the 
most obscure, and now of the most illustrious, families in Italy. 
The want of unity is more conspicuous in this case than in 
any other. Yetif either Florence, Venice, or Naples is taken 
as the principal theatre of events, the story will appear rather 
as an episode in Italian affairs than as a complete history. 
Roscoe adopted a judicious plan to overcome the diflicul- 
ties of the subject. He selected, for the principal figures on 
his canvas, two members of a family distinguished above all 
others for the patronage of art, and who reigned within a short 
period of each other,— the one, a virtual sovereign, at Florence , 
and the other at Rome. ‘The history of Leo X. isa natural 
continuation of the history of Lorenzo de’ Medici; and the 
two combined may be made, with a little effort, to cover most 
of what is important and interesting, both in the history of 
the country and the age, and in the development of Italian 
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art at its most brilliant epoch. There was necessarily some 
straining of the rules of historical perspective to make the 
interest throughout appear to centre upon these two poten- 
tates; and in spite of this straining, a good deal of episodical 
and illustrative matter was heaped up, which had but a faint 
connection with what was seemingly the chief design. If 
Roscoe had modified his plan a little, so as to make the work 
a history of the Medici family in Italy, from the time of the 
good Duke Cosmo, “ the Father of his Country,” or even of 
John de’ Medici, to the end of the reign of Cosmo II., Grand 
duke of Florence, who died in 1621, the two principal mem- 
bers of this princely house would not have appeared unduly 
prominent on the larger canvas, many of the minor details 
respecting them, which now only crowd the picture and lessen 
its effect, might have been omitted, and whatever was most 
striking in the history of Rome and Florence, and in the 
progress of Italian literature and art, for nearly two centuries, 
might have been introduced in strict subordination to the main 
design. The papacy of Clement VIL., in a historical point 
of view, is quite as important as that of Leo X. The greater 
compass af the work, if executed on this plan, would naturally 
have changed it from a minute history into a grand _ historical 
sketch, in which the mutual relations of the leading charac- 
ters and events would have been more distinctly perceived, 
and the minor incidents and personages would have been push- 
ed into the background. 

Mr. Dennistoun has attempted to write the history of this 
period, upon the modification of Roscoe’s plan here suggested, 
but with the disadvantage of being compelled, in order to avoid 
the appearance of following his predecessor too closely, to 
select a family much less distinguished than the Medici for 
their patronage of art, and having, in other respects, but a 
very disputable claim to be regarded as leading characters in 
the drama. Only three members of the ducal house of Ur- 
bino played either a prominent or a reputable part in the his- 
tory of their times; and even their names are not so well 
known, but that the small portions of Mr. Dennistoun’s work 
which relates exclusively to their character and conduct will 
have to most readers all the attractions of novelty. That 
Raffaele, the prince of painters, was born there, is about the 
only circumstance that has rendered the name of Urbino 
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famous ; we may suppose that it also first suggested to our au- 
thor the idea of writing the Memoirs of the Dukes of Urbino, as 
a means of “ illustrating the arms, arts, and literature of Italy 
from 1440 to 1630,” a period which includes the golden age 
of art in that country. ‘The work necessarily appears ram- 
bling and episodical, when viewed with reference only to its 
professed subject; the author confesses that he has been 
obliged to consider the actions of the nominal heroes of his 
story “as subsidiary to the general current of events.” It 
contains some new matter, which has been disinterred by 
unwearied research in the copious repositories of manuscripts, 
which abound in Italy, and which will continue to afford in- 
edited material to historians for centuries tocome. Facts thus 
dragged to light are apt to be overprized by their discoverer, 
who naturally measures their importance by the amount of 
labor which it has cost to obtain them. Mr. Dennistoun has 
given place, in the text of his volumes, to several insignificant 
letters and other documents, hitherto unpublished, which might 
well be banished to the appendix, or omitted altogether. He 
has written history somewhat in the spirit of an antiquarian 
and a virtuoso; but without the blindness of taste, which cha- 
racterizes the one, or the petty dilettanteism, which is the be- 
setting sin of the other. The narrative is generally free and 
spirited ; the story of the fearful crimes of the Borgia family, 
of the terrible sack of Rome by the Constable Bourbon’s 
army, and of the patronage of art and letters by the Medici 
and the Della Rovere family, has never been better told in 
English than in these volumes. As the work is not likely to 
be republished in this country, we shall draw largely from its 
pages for the entertainment of our readers. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the greater part 
of Italy was parcelled out into little republics, and military fiefs 
held by nobles who paid only a nominal allegiance to the 
Popes or the Emperors of Germany. Commerce and suc- 
cessful warfare had enlarged the territories of the Venetian 
republic, and rendered it opulent and powerful, so that its 
sway in the north of the peninsula balanced that of the king 
of Naples in the south. The rest of Italy was the scene of 
bitter strife between the Guelph and Ghibelline factions, and 
of the unceasing dissensions and private wars that were creat- 
ed by local and temporary causes. ‘The republican commu- 
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nities, and the petty princes who affected to continue by here- 
ditary right a dominion first acquired by the sword or by 
popular election, were alternately at bitter feud and in strict 
alliance with each other; and the character of their internal 
administration varied almost from year to year, according to 
the temper and capacity of the reigning prince, or of the fac- 
tion which, for the hour, had gained the ascendency. Usur- 
pations and revolutions were incessant. The smaller republics 
purchased the military protection of a neighboring chieftain 
by acknowledging his sovereignty over them and paying him 
tribute, or they hired him and his little army to defend them 
for a given period, or to ward off a particular danger. Then 
they sought to strengthen their position by obtaining charters 
of privileges from the emperors, whose nominal vassal menaced 
their independence ; or they formed petty leagues for mutual 
aid. Bands of mercenary troops, led by a nobleman or a 
military adventurer, offered their services for hire to any one 
who would employ them, making no inquiry into the merits of 
the contest, and changing sides in the war without scruple, if 
the opposite party offered higher wages. Fighting from such 
motives, they took good care not to hazard life or limb more 
than was absolutely necessary. The military tactics of the 
period were dilatory and cautious. Armies marched and 
countermarched, almost in sight of each other, during a whole 
campaign, only seeking an opportunity to plunder each other’s 
baggage, or to sack a town, if they could take it by surprise. 
If they ever came to blows, the imperfection of the fire-arms 
then in use, and the heavy defensive armor which was worn, 
made the list of casualties very small. No reputation was 
sacrificed by running away, if the opposite party gained the 
slightest advantage. A town or other fortified place was at- 
tacked only by surprise ora protracted blockade ; such troops 
would not expose their lives by mounting a breach, or attempt- 
ing to scale the walls in face of the garrison. 

When warfare was thus conducted, greater triumphs were 
often achieved by diplomacy, and by all the villanous arts 
which were made subservient to it, than by the sword. An 
astute priest, who knew when and where to seek allies, how 
to negotiate treaties to advantage, to cut off a formidable op- 
ponent by inciting treachery in his own camp or household, 
to hire assassins, or even to offer a poisoned draught with his 
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own hands, was more than a match for the ablest military 
commander. Machiavelli has unveiled the detestable cha- 
racter of the state policy of those times; treachery, con- 
spiracy, and fraud were the agencies which it most willingly 
employed. Bad as its aims were, the means by which it 
sought to obtain them were still worse. As many were capa- 
ble of playing this false game, one wicked scheme was made 
to baffle another ; and this shrewd encounter of wits often 
saved many innocent lives, which would have been sacrificed in 
an open and manly conflict. The wiles of unprincipled diplo- 
macy frequently averted or postponed the ravages of the sword. 

It seems strange that commerce and the arts should flou- 
rish in such a condition of society. Yet the character of the 
times in certain respects was eminently favorable to them. 
The independence and rivalry of so many distinct communities 
called forth the energies and stimulated the efforts of all. The 
path of ambition was open to every aspirant, however humble 
his origin. In the Church, the peasant’s son might hope to 
become a Cardinal or a Pope. In war, a daring private sol- 
dier might obtain command of a separate body of troops, dis- 
possess a petty count or duke, and found a dynasty, The 
factitious and hurtful estimate of the relative dignity of vari- 
ous employments, which has obtained in modern society, was 
then unknown. Commerce was honored as a means of ob- 
taining wealth, which was a surer source of political power 
and influence than inherited rank. All the handicrafts which 
admitted of the application of mind and taste, were held in 
equal repute ; a higher order of talent was therefore devoted 
to them, and the mechanic became an artist instead of a mere 
artisan. The distinction between the fine and the useful arts 
was not broadly drawn and jealously guarded, as it is at the 
present day ; and the closer alliance between them was favor- 
able to the progress of both. The architect often handled 
the tools of the mason, the mason worked with the pride of an 
architect, and both gloried in the finished results of their com- 
mon labor. A cunning chiseller of the precious metals, like 
Benvenuto Cellini, shared with Michael Angelo the patron- 
age of popes and kings. The gains of the most distinguished 
artists were not large, and certainly bore no proportion to the 
value which time has set upon their productions. Sovereigns 
were thus enabled to employ a larger number of them ; and 
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the wealth which was devoted to the encouragement of art 
produced large results. Neighboring princes and communities 
vied with each other, not only in arms, but in the grandeur 
of the public edifices which they constructed, in the extent 
of their libraries, in the magnificence of their collections of 
paintings and statuary, in the assemblage of artists and learn- 
ed men whom their patronage drew together, and in all that 
could promote the external dignity and splendor of the state. 
The keen competition of so many rival republics and princi- 
palities kept alive public spirit and fostered individual energy. 
Every private citizen found a theatre near at hand for the 
exercise of his talents and the development of his ambition. 
Small independent states and numerous capitals multiply the 
chances for genius to obtain distinction. In the monster king- 
doms into which modern Europe is divided, the great bulk of 
the population are lost in provincial insignificance, and the 
metropolis flourishes at the expense of the country, which it 
overshadows in political influence. In Italy, during the fif- 
teenth century, society was agitated, turbulent, exposed to 
frequent convulsions, and often a prey to licentiousness and 
passion ; but it was instinct in every part with life and 
energy. It did not stagnate in monotonous routine and in- 
glorious repose. 


* Thus rose the Italian Republics, not, as is often superficially 
supposed, in the mercantile cities alone, but in almost every 
township of Upper Italy. Their constitutional forms not only 
varied from each other, but were constantly fluctuating, under a 
desire for novelty, the contests of rival factions, and the influence 
of external events. Republics they were, in so far as they owned 
no hereditary head. ‘They believed themselves self-governed, 
because their ever-recurring revolutions were their own act, or 
at least were effected by their own instrumentality. But the 
democratic element seldom long existed in purity. After the 
emeute was over, a self-constituted oligarchy, a rich and design- 
ing citizen, or an ambitious prelate, often stepped in, to enjoy 
that power for which the people had fought, until these, roused 
by some too undisguised tyranny, or by some new caprice, 
rushed to the piazza, and threw off their masters, leaving it to 
chance or intrigue to give them new ones. 

Lamartine, the eloquent advocate and partially successful hero 
of popular rights, has admitted that there can be no progress un- 
less ‘ manv interests are injured,’ and that * such transforma- 
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tions are not operated without great resistance, without an infi- 
nity of anguish and private misfortune.’ This, however, is no 
place to raise the question, how far the benefit of so much politi- 
cal liberty was balanced by the inadequate guaranty of person 
and property, inherent in such a state of things, or whether the 
security of domestic peace would have been too dearly pur- 
chased by a partial sacrifice of popular power. Yet few who 
argue these points will deny, that whatever influence the republi- 
can constitutions of Italy may have had upon the individual hap- 
piness of their own citizens, they sowed the seeds of that intelli- 
gence, that freedom of thought, that ardent aspiration for the 
amelioration of mankind, which have ever since so beneficially 
acted upon European civilization. 

The liberty of Italian republics has been frequently misappre- 
hended, and will disappoint those who seek in it such safeguards 
of life and property as freedom in its modern sense has been un- 
derstood to afford. Under no form of civilized government were 
those guaranties more feeble or ineffective than where tyranny 
of the wayward and irresponsible many was substituted for domi- 
nation by one. The philosophic Guizot has even condemned 
these republics as ‘ utterly irreconcilable with security for life 
(that first ingredient in social existence) and with progress’; as 
‘incapable of developing freedom or extending the scope of insti- 
tutions’; as tending to ‘ limit their range and concentrate au- 
thority in a few individuals.” To these conclusions we must 
demur, and they appear inconsistent with the just tribute he 
gracefully pays to the intelligence, wealth, and brilliancy of 
Italian democracies ; to the courage, activity, genius, and gene- 
ral prosperity of their denizens. But the argument and infer- 
ences of this French historian are easily reconcilable with a 
political creed largely prevailing among his countrymen, who 
find in centralization the triumph of our age, the panacea for 
social anomalies. To that end has doubtless tended the progress 
of Europe during the last four centuries, and more especially 
the present rapid career of events, whether for ultimate weal or 
woe must be hereafter seen. Yet whilst we hesitate to paint the 
Ausonian republics in the utopian colors of Sismondi, we cannot 
adopt the narrow proportions ascribed to them by his less enthu- 
siastic countryman. ‘They filled the peninsula with separate 
aims and paltry interests, at a time when union was its sole secu- 
rity; yet they trained men to self-government, the first step 
towards that constitutional freedom without which nationality 
jtself is a questionable boon.” — Vol. i. pp. 7-9. 


During the period that we are now contemplating, a great 
revolution took place in the affairs of Italy. The condottiere 
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system, or the almost bloodless contest of one hired general 
with his mercenary band against another, gave place to 
standing armies and a national militia. The nepotism and 
selfish policy of the Popes having involved them in constant 
wars on their own account, in which their armies were often 
defeated and their duplicity exposed, and Rome itself having 
suffered the horrors of a capture and sack by the most licen- 
tious soldiery in Europe, the authority and influence of the 
papal see would have been greatly diminished, even if the 
movement of Luther and his followers had not menaced its 
entire subversion. The Pontiff could no longer be an arbi- 
trator in the quarrels of kings, or wage single-handed a tri- 
umphal contest with the emperor of Germany ; his temporal 
power became insignificant, and the sufferance or the policy 
of Austria, France, and Spain alone preserved it from ex- 
tinction, Italy became a battle-ground for foreigners, and 
the turbulent independence of its numerous republics and 
principalities was exchanged for the heavy yoke of a stranger. 
The glory of its smaller capitals and the spirit of its people 
departed ; its reputation in arts and letters consequently de- 
clined, and the sources of its commercial and manufacturing 
prosperity were dried up. It is a mooted question whether 
the morality and material well-being of its people were im- 
proved or injured by this disastrous eclipse of its renown, 
Certainly, after this great change, political convulsions were 
less frequent in its states, the lives of its Popes and princes 
were less scandalous, the laws were more regularly enforced, 
war became less frequent, and life and property were more 
secure. On the other hand, enormous taxation weighed 
down the energies of the people, and the field of honorable 
ambition was either closed entirely, or contracted to a span, 
The language itself became turgid and emasculate ; prose 
and poetry were burdened with unmeaning expletives, petty 
conceits, and monstrous exaggerations. So rapid was the 
decline of agriculture, that whole districts lost the fertility for 
which they were once renowned, and became poor pasture- 
grounds or untenanted wastes. Population itself became 
stationary, or in some regions rapidly declined. 

The history of the transition period, therefore, becomes a 
curious study both in social and political philosophy ; we 
seek to derive from it the explanation of two startling phe- 
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nomena ;—the sudden development of literature and the 
arts, keeping pace with the republican and independent dis- 
position of the people, and their equally rapid decline, cou- 
pled with the almost total extinction of public spirit. The 
solution of these problems would be interesting at any time ; 
but it is particularly so at the present day, just after the dis- 
astrous failure of the Italians to improve one of the noblest 
opportunities which was ever offered to a nation for retriev- 
ing its independence and establishing institutions adapted to 
the ideas and the wants of the age. As Mr. Dennistoun 
has resided in Italy for many years, and has been a devoted 
student of her history and the genius of her people, his 
Opinion respecting the recent convulsions there is entitled to 
much weight. We therefore borrow a passage from his Pre- 
face, the saddened tone of which does honor to his feelings, 
if not to his political sagacity. 


** A considerable portion of these volumes was written in Italy, 
before the close of Pope Gregory’s reign, and under impressions 
formed upon the existing state of the country. It has been their 
author’s good fortune to know much of that attractive land during 
the last twenty years of the long peace, and to admire her sub- 
stantial prosperity and steady progress. Between 1825 and 
1846, he has seen in her cities new streets and squares rising, 
thoroughfares opened, gas-lights generally introduced, ruinous 
houses substantially rebuilt, crumbling churches and palaces 
renovated, shops enlarged and beautified, cafes, hotels, and baths 
multiplied and decorated, public drives and gardens created, 
equipages rivalling those of northern capitals, museums formed, 
galleries enriched, the dress and comforts of the population 
greatly improved, the street nuisances of Rome removed, the 
lazzaroni of Naples clothed. 

“In the rural districts, he has observed cultivation spreading, 
waste lands reclaimed, irrigation and drainage carried on, the 
great highways rendered excellent, whole provinces opened up 
by new roads, railways rapidly extending, rivers and torrents 
bridged, palatian villas springing up round the towns and water- 
ing-places, banditti suppressed, the peasantry ameliorated in as- 
pect. He has learnt, from crowded ports and spreading factories, 
that capital was increasing and industry being developed. 

“ He has also noticed that, without organic changes, the politi- 
cal condition of the people was being modified ; that Tuscany 
enjoyed the mildest of paternal governments ; that in Lom- 
bardy, Piedmont, and Naples, many repressive statutes were in 
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abeyance ; that in Turin and Florence restraints upon the press 
were tacitly being relaxed ; that scientific congresses were gene- 
rally permitted, and political economy freely discussed ; whilst, 
in regard to Rome, he ascertained the practical truth of a popu- 
lar sarcasm, that prohibitory laws were usually binding but for 
three days. 

* While conscious of all this progress, the author felt that 
much remained to be done. He knew that the advance of the 
country was only comparative, and rendered more apparent by 
her long previous stagnation. He daily had before him solecisms 
in policy, errors of administration, official indolence or corrup- 
tion ; above all, ample proofs that priests were no longer adapted 
for ministers of state. He believed that intellect was needlessly 
or unwisely shackled, and that, to ardent or speculative minds, 
the full blaze of knowledge might be less deceptive than a com- 
pulsory twilight. 

“ But, on the other hand, he was deeply convinced that, in 
material welfare, the Italian people were already far above the 
average ; that any sudden change was more likely to endanger 
than to augment it; that, to a nation so listless yet so impression- 
able, so credulous but so suspicious, self-government was a 
questionable boon ; at all events, that the mass of its present 
generation was infinitely too ignorant and unpractised, possibly 
too conceited and self-seeking, to comprehend the theory of a 
constitution, or to perform the duties it would necessarily impose. 
He knew further, that those who vaguely longed for change 
were usually blind to the benefits which their country already 
enjoyed, and had no definite or plausible plan for the removal of 
its grievances without perilling its advantages. He felt satisfied 
that, should an occasion ever present itself for testing their Uto- 
pian theories, native leaders, united in aims and worthy of their 
reliance, would be wanting. ‘The movement party in Italy then 
scarcely numbered a man who had a considerable property to 
stake, a social position to lend him influence, or tried business 
habits to gain the confidence of his fellow-citizens. Those who 
stood prepared to pilot the vessel through revolutionary storms 
were, for the most part, persons whose detected intrigues, or 
rash outbreaks, had already driven them, with little credit, into 
exile, where, cut off from intercourse with home, and associating 
chiefly with kindred spirits expelled from other lands, they for- 
got much which it was important to keep in view, and learned 
little of that candor and moderation which are the true leaven of 
politics. Neglecting there those practical reforms of which Italy 
stood really in need, they devoted themselves to one idea. They 
set up the phantom of political unity as a new faith; they de- 
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creed that its worship should be the condition of their country’s 
resurrection, and that all who demurred to it should be hunted 
down. Had they read Dante, or remembered what they hourly 
had seen, heard, and said in their native land, they would have 
known that their idol, like the image in Nebuchadnezzar’s 
dream, was of incongruous and incompatible materials ; that 
their unitarian scheme was antipathic to every passion and preju- 
dice of those upon whom they would thrust it. 

“Under such impressions were written the very few allusions 
to the actual state of Italy which this work contains. The aspi- 
rations of her regenerators after nationality and constitutional 
freedom have since been fostered by her spiritual ruler, and pre- 
maturely fired by an explosion of French democracy. Subse- 
quent events, under altered circumstances, may accordingly 
seem to have invalidated opinions therein expressed ; but the end 
is not yet. The present continues overshadowed by gloom, and 
the torch of hope glimmers but dimly in the distance. A sincere 
interest in the country and its people dictates our prayer, that the 
God of nations may grant an issue realizing the fondest anticipa- 
tions of genuine patriotism, and eventually crown these struggles 
with results compensating their recent evils. 

** Yet when we recollect the condition of Italy as we left her 
shores four short years ago,— when we contrast the calm then 
around her institutions, the stillness of her every-day life, the 
careless ease of her nobles, the physical enjoyment of her middle 
classes, the simple well-being of her peasantry under their own 
vines and fig-trees, — we must sigh to see so much positive hap- 
piness perilled for contingent ameliorations which, if ever at- 
tained, may, like most political experiments, fail to” realize the 
promised benefits.” — Pref. pp. ix. - xii. 


Urbino is a rugged and mountainous district, about forty 
miles square, in the eastern part of central Italy, having a 
sea-coast on the Adriatic, extending from Rimini to the March 
of Ancona. Its population, in 1648, after it had devolved 
to the papal see, was somewhat over two hundred thousand. 
From an early period, it was renowned as a nursery of hardy, 
brave, and free-spirited soldiers; and as there were many 
natural fortresses among its hills, its military strength was 
considerable. San Leo and Maiuolo, lying near each other 
in the northern part of the district, were its chief strong-holds, 
and were reckoned the most impregnable in Italy. They 
seem to owe their existence to some freak of nature, being 
two isolated pillars of rock, that rise from the plain to a great 
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height, perfectly inaccessible on three sides, and approached 
on the fourth by a narrow and steep winding path, which 
three men might make good against a thousand. The top of 
the rock was broad enough to afford space for a small town, 
beside the castle which occupied the pinnacle. The former 
of these eagles’ nests was the chief perch of the Counts of 
Montefeltro, who gradually extended their petty military fief, 
originally held of the Emperor, till it comprehended the city 
and most of the district of Urbino, of which they received in- 
vestiture from the Popes of the thirteenth century, and thence- 
forward derived from it their title. ‘They were daring and 
fortunate soldiers, who enlarged their territories by conquest, 
by purchase, and by marriage, till, in 1513, they attained 
the dimensions which we have described. Their legitimate 
male line ended in Count Oddantonio, who, in 1444, on ac- 
count of his cruelties and debaucheries, was slain in his own 
hall by his outraged subjects, the citizens of Urbino. But 
he had a bastard brother, Federigo, born in 1422, who had 
served his military apprenticeship under two of the most 
renowned condottieri in Italy, and soon acquired distinction for 
himself as a free captain, whose well-trained band of lances 
followed him to the fight under any standard which offered 
good pay and hard service. The people of Urbino had rid 
themselves of a tyrant, but were not disloyal to the family of 
their rulers ; and though the stain on Federigo’s birth was an 
obstacle to*his succession in the regular way, they formally 
elected him to be their lord on a few reasonable conditions, 
which he gladly accepted and faithfully performed. Thirty 
years afterwards, he was raised by the Pope to the ducal 
rank, having previously been appointed Gonfaloniere of the 
Church, or commander in chief of the papal armies. It was 
a bright day for Urbino when he became its ruler; the 
dynasty which he founded continued in his family for one 
hundred and ninety years, through five successive sovereigns, 
who were generally beloved at home and respected abroad. 
His male line, it is true, failed on the death of his son, the 
good Duke Guidobaldo; but the succession was continued 
in the family of his daughter, who married Giovanni della 
Rovere, nephew of Pope Sixtus IV. Their son, Francesco 
Maria, became the third Duke of Urbino, under the powerful 
patronage of his uncle, Pope Julius If. The grandson of this 
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Duke, Francesco Maria II., died without male issue ; and Ur- 
bino then reverted as a lapsed fief to the Papacy, and was 
incorporated with the States of the Church, the extinction of 
its independence taking place at the period which was fatal 
to many other feudal principalities of Italy. Mr. Dennis- 
toun has written the memoirs of this ducal family, or rather 
the history of the arts and arms of central Italy, for the time 
during which they ruled at Urbino. 

Cibrario, who is cited by Mr. Dennistoun as a recent 
writer upon the political economy of the Middle Ages, gives 
the following account of the military chieftains of central 
Italy in the middle of the fifteenth century, when Federigo 
laid the foundations of the prosperity of his house. 


“ Their feeble and unquict domination was obtained sometimes 
by usurpations from rivals, from the people, or from the Church, 
sometimes by authority wrested originally from pope or emperor, 
and subsequently sanctioned, which was wielded now with more, 
now with less, rigor; but all of them were encompassed by a 
numerous following, were devoted to the profession of mercenary 
war, and were at once the abettors and dreaders of rebellions, 
ambushes, poisonings. Various were the vicissitudes of these 
chiefs. In order to oust a competitor, they would offer large 
concessions to the Church or the populace, and having attained 
to sovereignty, would gradually curtail these until the community 
called in another master, to be in like manner supplanted by a 
third. In other cases, they compromised their disputes by parti- 
tioning cities or principalities. Frequently the Pontiff would 
favor one faction in order to put down another, and to profit by 
their mutual strife ; again, he would elevate a third over them 
both, under cloak of freedom. It was, in short, constant waver- 
ing between abuses and concessions, tyranny and license ; the 
seigneur intent upon extending his influence, although by dis- 
honest means, the people prompt to diminish it even to anarchy.” 
Vol. i. pp. 82, 83. 

Federigo was one of the ablest and most successful of 
these mercenary chieftains. If estimated according to the 
opinions of his age, he committed few blunders and still fewer 
crimes. Yet it sounds strange to hear him praised for good 
faith and inviolable regard for his engagements, when we find 
him, in one campaign, fighting at the head of a league against 
the Florentines, and in the next, combating just as strenu- 
ously on their side ; leading alternately the forces of Milan, 
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Venice, the Pope, and Naples to the contest, without any 
immediate reference to the welfare of his own state, except 
so far as the liberal wages which he received enabled him to 
advance its prosperity ; in fine, putting up his sword and the 
lives of his faithful followers for hire to the highest bidder, 
even though the engagement should compel him to strike 
first at former friends, who had given him no offence. His 
campaigns were usually long and inglorious ; he suffered few 
defeats, and obtained few signal triumphs. But this was 
the fault of the military system and the tactics of his age. 
Fighting was one of the ordinary gainful employments of life, 
like the professions of law and medicine ; and it was there- 
fore often protracted for the same reason that makes a lawyer 
reluctant to bring a long suit to a close. Federigo often re- 
ceived a large salary as a sort of retaining fee in times of 
peace, to prevent him from making an engagement with the 
enemy, if war should break out. His revenues were conse- 
quently much larger than his own dominions could have 
afforded ; and he was thus enabled to favor his people with 
light taxes, while he gratified their pride by the magnificence 
of his court. 

Instead of following Federigo’s career in the numerous but 
unimportant wars in which he was almost constantly en- 
gaged, we prefer turning to the more attractive picture of his 
domestic life, the arrangements of his court, and the internal 
administration of his dominions. Considering that he was 
a mercenary soldier, most of whose life was spent in the 
camp, fighting for any party that would purchase his services, 
however unjust their cause might be, one is surprised to learn 
that, at home, he was a wise and liberal prince, just and 
humane in his government, a generous patron of letters and 
the arts, and indefatigable ia his efforts to promote the wel- 
fare of his subjects. Kind and affable in his demeanor, he 
sought every opportunity to become acquainted even with 
the lowest class of the people, to learn their wants and listen 
to their complaints, and to do all that was in the power of a 
prince to render them happy. We might suspect that the 
encomiums bestowed upon him by his contemporaries were 
exaggerated, after the fulsome manner of Italian eulogies ; 
but the striking fact that, in those turbulent times, no insur- 
rection or general commotion took place among his people, 
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no conspiracies were formed by them, and no advantage was 
ever taken of his frequent and long absences from home, 
seems to justify them all. Though he first obtained his posi- 
tion only by popular choice, the most uncertain of all titles 
in a revolutionary age, no competitor ever rose to dispute it 
with him, and no defection from his banners ever. subjected 
him to loss or disgrace in the field. The best tribute to his 
reputation was the affection which the people cherished for 
his memory after his decease ; which feeling was so strong 
in them that it contributed not a little to the stability of the 
government of his descendants. The general tenor of his 
administration is indicated by an anecdote that is told of him. 
To repress private brawls and tumults, he had required the 
podesta to issue a proclamation forbidding the people to carry 
any weapon about their persons. ‘Taking care to be in the 
street when the crier went round to make the proclamation, 
after his suite had heard it, he unbuckled his sword and gave 
it to an attendant to carry home, saying that the law was a 
reasonable one, and that it was his duty to set an example 
ef obedience. Many similar stories were repeated of him, 
and long preserved by tradition at Urbino; so that, whether 
true or false in all their particulars, they show conclusively 
what a grateful recollection the people had of his merits as a 
ruler, 

Among the regular attendants of his court, as we find 
from a curious list of his household preserved in manuscript 
at the Vatican, were four teachers of grammar, logic, and 
philosophy, five architects and engineers, five readers during 
meals, and four copyists for the library, besides many who 
were employed to transcribe manuscripts for him in other 
cities of Italy. ‘The collection thus formed of costly illumi- 
nated manuscripts, each being a complete copy of the work 
or the author, and every book being bound in crimson orna- 
mented with silver, was unique, and js still preserved by 
itself among the choice treasures of the Vatican. The Duke 
is said to have expended 30,000 ducats upon it; having 
begun by following as a guide the catalogue of St. Mark’s 
library, then reputed to be the best in Italy, he ended by ren- 
dering his own collection absolutely unrivalled, so that many 
distinguished scholars were attracted to Urbino for the pur- 
pose of consulting it. Ruscelli, with whom Ficinus concurs, 
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says it is “ notorious that the earliest and most famous collec- 
tion formed out of the ruins of antiquity was that of Urbino, 
whence many excellent authors were edited, and copies sup- 
plied.” Besides a very complete set of the Latin and Greek 
classics, it contained the writings of the fathers of the Church 
and the most distinguished theologians, together with the 
best treatises on science, the standard works on civil law, 
and a selection of modern authors, among whom Dante, 
Petrarch, and Boccaccio had the place of honor. Vespasiano, 
an agent of the Duke in amassing these treasures, and sub- 
sequently his librarian, says, “he had the Bible, that best of 
books, written in two volumes, with the richest and most 
beautiful illustrations, bound in brocade of gold, and lavishly 
ornamented with silver; and he made it be thus gorgeously 
adorned as the chief of all literature, and it has no equal in 
our time.” Another magnificent transcript of the Scriptures 
was obtained by the Duke while he was in the Florentine 
service, as a reward for the capture of Volterra ; one account 
says, that much plunder being obtained by the sack of this 
city, the general made great efforts to save the lives of the 
citizens, and contented himself with this Hebrew Bible for 
his own share of the booty. 

These two splendid manuscripts are still preserved in the 
Urbino collection at the Vatican, and our author gives an 
account of them in the Appendix. The Hebrew Bible is a 
ponderous tome with a witness, two men being required to 
carry it. Its 979 leaves of stout parchment form nearly a 
foot of thickness ; it is now bound in crimson morocco, the 
boards of the covers measuring 23 inches by 16. “The 
prose books are in double columns, the poetical ones in triple, 
each having a sort of title and tailpiece of tracery, into 
which are introduced arabesques and grotesques entirely 
composed of small Hebrew characters.” The character is 
of the kind which was generally used by the German Jews ; 
but the manuscript was probably written in Italy about the 
year 1,300. Philip II. is said to have offered 20,000 scudi 
for it; and there is a tradition that some Jews once proposed 
to purchase it for its weight in gold. ‘ The reason for this 
inordinate estimate of its value is, that it is said to be the 
chief authority for an important reading in the prophecies of 


Isaiah.” 
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The other Bible, a copy of the Vulgate, is in two immense 
folio volumes, and is a still more costly specimen of calligra- 
hy. “Each book is preceded by a picture of some re- 
markable fact in the history, crowded with figures, and sur- 
prisingly animated. The arabesque ornaments are also most 
perfect ; and the whole may be considered, as regards beauty 
and preservation, one of the most important works of the 
golden days of manuscript illumination.” The illustrations 
have been attributed to Perugino or Pinturicchio; but bril- 
liant as they are, Mr. Dennistoun discredits this account. In 
the colophon of the first volume, it is stated, with some 
naiveté, that the transcript was made by the order of Duke 
Federigo, “the standard-bearer of the Church, and the best 
general of the age, not less anxious for the service and honor 
of the Christian religion, than for the improvement of military 
discipline.” 

Two grand apartments in the noble edifice, half palace 
and half castle, which the Duke erected at Urbino, were 
devoted to the purposes of a library, one being allotted to the 
manuscripts, and the other to the printed books. A magnifi- 
cent eagle of gilt bronze served as a lectern in the centre of 
the manuscript room. ‘The building itself, of grand dimen- 
sions, and one of the finest specimens of the architecture of 
the age, had a noble site on the heights of Urbino, where it 
commands a prospect of surpassing beauty. On its furniture 
and decoration was lavished all that wealth and taste could 
command. Its architraves, doorways, and cornices were 
adorned with elaborate tracery, consisting of fine arabesque 
designs, mingled with dancing loves, and interlaced with 
military trophies and heraldic fancies, among which fre- 
quently occurs the Garter of England, which order was sent 
to Federigo by the English Edward IV. ‘The present state 
of that noble edifice is a melancholy indication of that decline 
into provincial obscurity and insignificance which is the fate 
of many a fair city in Italy, since the absorption of its smaller 
principalities and the loss of its independence. It is dis- 
mantled, its elaborate tracery and inlaid work are sadly de- 
faced, and the principal hall, one hundred and twenty feet in 
length, is abandoned to dust and cobwebs. “In its elevated 
niches were formerly placed the insignia of its lords and their 
allies ; but of these none remain save the winged lion of St. 
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Mark, which still looks proudly down upon the deserted 
audience-chamber, where its envoys used to be deferentially 
received by those long-departed Dukes who often bore its 
banner to victory.” 

Federigo’s first marriage was unfruitful. His second wife, 
Battista Sforza, of that renowned house which reigned at 
Milan, became a mother and, during his absence, the regent 
of his dominions, at the early age of fourteen. By her he 
had successively eight daughters ; but as yet, to the great 
grief of his people and himself, no male heir. An amiable 
and attached wife, a chronicler says of her that she hesitated 
not to offer her own life in return for the blessing of a son 
worthy of such a father. The patron saint of the city, 
Ubaldo, at last caused her prayer to be heard ; and in grati- 
tude for his intercession, the boy, who was born in January, 
1472, received the name of Guido Paulo Ubaldo, which was 
contracted into the familiar appellation of Guidobaldo. It 
seems as if the mother’s offer of self-sacrifice had been ac- 
cepted, for she died in a few months after his birth ; and the 
general mourning for her, who had been a faithful wife and a 
kind regent of the people, was the first event portending mis- 
fortune to the young heir of Urbino, ‘Ten years after, his 
father also died of a fever, contracted while commanding the 
papal army in the unhealthy marshes round Ferrara. ‘Thus 
Guidobaldo succeeded to his inheritance at so early an age 
that, in those turbulent times, it appeared very doubtful 
whether he would be able to retain it. The little state was 
encircled by greedy and unscrupulous foes ; but his father’s 
high military fame was still a shield to him, and the regency 
having luckily fallen into able and faithful hands, the perils 
that surrounded a long minority passed away like the mists 
before a splendid sunrise. 

This excellent prince seems to have been born out of due 
time, in a country and a state of society that were not fitted 
to appreciate his gentle virtues, his unspotted character, and 
his fondness for all liberal studies and pursuits, A portrait 
of him in boyhood, by the father of the divine Raffaele, 
which is exquisitely engraved in this work, represents him as 
of a fair complexion, with blue eyes and very handsome fea- 
tures, that have a gentle and almost feminine expression. 
Contemporary writers say, that, in his person and limbs, he 
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was a model of manly beauty, before the chronic constitu- 
tional disease, which embittered his life, had wasted his figure 
and marred its fine proportions. ‘This complaint is described 
as gout; but as its origin was attributed to exposure to 
fatigue and cold, some have conjectured that it was rather a 
form of rheumatism, probably complicated by other internal 
maladies. 


* Almost from his cradle the Prince was remarkable for a 
sweet and docile temper, as well as for uncommon promise. 
We are gravely assured by his preceptor that, while other in- 
fants had scarcely learned to satisfy their instinctive need of sus- 
tenance, he could express his wants ; while they were trying to 
speak, he was mastering his rudiments ; and these, with similar 
proofs of precocity, which we shall presently cite, are asserted 
with the most solemn asseverations of their literal truth. Fully 
aware of the importance of early directing so prompt a genius, 
his father engaged, as the guide of his youthful studies, Ludovico 
Odasio of Padua, an accomplished gentleman, as well as a dis- 
tinguished scholar, whom he ever treated with the attention due 
to his own merits, as well as to the importance of his charge. 
The after life of his pupil, and the language used by Odasio in 
his funeral eulogy, bear ample testimony to the careful and satis- 
factory tuition which the Prince imbibed, and the benefit he 
reaped from his instructions. Nor were these ungratefully re- 
ceived by the latter, who, on attaining majority, bestowed upon 
his preceptor the countship of Isola Forsara, near Gubbio, 
which his descendants continued to enjoy during many genera- 
tions. 

“The Paduan sage describes his charge as a fit model of 
those infantine Cupids whom painters delight to introduce in their 
pictures of the Queen of Love. Nor were his dispositions less 
engaging ; gentle and just to all, generous, but prudent beyond 
his years. Neglecting the childish toys suitable to his age, his 
whole mind was concentrated on his studies and on manly sports, 
occasioning in many those anxious fears that so generally attend 
the premature development of early talent. Such was the genius 
committed to the care of Odasio, who seems to have rendered it 
ample justice. Besides his native tongue, Guidobaldo rapidly 
acquired the Latin language, and although Greek was then a 
comparatively rare accomplishment, he so thoroughly mastered 
its difficulties as to write it with freedom and Attic grace. Pos- 
sessing great powers of application, his reading included all the 
best classical authors. The poets were his delight in boyhood, 
but by degrees he attached himself more to the ,severer studies 
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of philosophy and ethics. Nor was his attention limited to ab- 
stract literature. Geography engaged in turn his versatile talents, 
accompanied with practical information as to the inhabitants 
by whom various countries were peopled, their manners, their 
political relations, and the character of their respective govern- 
ments. But what his preceptor considered as the great aim of a 
princely education was the development of his powers of elo- 
quence, and an extensive acquaintance with history ; to these, 
therefore, he drew Guidobaldo’s attention with entire success. 
In detailing to us these interesting particulars, Odasio takes little 
credit for the progress of his pupil, whose quick apprehension 
rendered his duty that of a companion and observer rather than 
of a teacher. His powers of memory were especially remark- 
able, and by judicious and habitual exercise were extended with 
advancing manhood. He is said to have possessed that rarest 
gift, of never forgetting any thing he wished to recollect, and to 
have repeated with perfect accuracy successive pages which he 
had read only once, some ten or fifteen years before.”’ — Vol. i. 
pp- 282 — 284. 


tA 

The inscription over his tomb, to which he was carried at 
the early age of thirty-six, says, with far less exaggeration 
than is common in an epitaph, “ Vigorous in mind, though 
enfeebled by disease, he cultivated letters instead of arms ; 
he protected men of general eminence instead of mere mili- 
tary adventurers ; and he ameliorated the commonwealth by 
the arts of peace, until his court became a model for all 
others.” His attainments would have been remarkable in a 
scholar of private station ; but for a prince, in that turbulent 
and corrupt age, gilded, as it is, with the broadest effulgence 
of art, they border on the marvellous. Aldus Manutius dedi- 
cated to him in Greek an edition of Thucydides, a language 
he understood so well that he is said to have conversed in it 
with ease. In early manhood, before his disease had made 
much progress, he entered with great delight into gymnastic 
games and the sports of the field, and was a proficient in 
military exercises. He feared neither danger nor exposure ; 
and being of a high and chivalrous spirit, it was generally ex- 
pected of him that he would equal or surpass his father’s 
achievements in the field. And, in fact, he continued for a 
time to follow the profession which had been lucrative and 
glorious to Federigo ; though there is reason to believe that 
he was employed to command the armies of the Pope, of 
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Venice, and of Florence, more on account of his father’s 
reputation, and for the sake of securing the services of the 
hardy and disciplined soldiery who followed his banner from 
his own dominions, than from regard for his own military 
qualities. His exertions were impeded by his constitutional 
malady ; he was often unfortunate in a campaign, being once 
taken prisoner and held to a heavy ransom, and he seems to 
have soon imbibed an aversion to warlike pursuits. But he 
lost neither affection nor respect by resigning the baton of 
command, and devoting himself to the cultivation and patron- 
age of letters and the arts. So far as the stirring events of 
the times permitted, the last eight years of his short life were 
spent in comparative privacy, in presiding over his lettered 
court, diffusing over it a degree of polish and refinement else- 
where unrivalled, and studying to promote the interests of 
his people. ‘The tastes of his Duchess, an amiable and vir- 
tuous woman, were very similar to his own ; and their united 
influence gave to the society of their little capital a strange 
but attractive aspect in that age of civil discord and unceas- 
ing war. 

In a work which has attained a European reputation, 
Count Baldassar Castiglione, an eminent diplomatist, who 
has been called the Chesterfield of Italy, has given a pleas- 
ing picture of this miniature court, of which he was himself 
one of the brightest ornaments. After the death of Guido- 
baldo, he says, “the fragrant influence continued fresh upon 
my mind, of the deceased Duke’s virtues, and of the pleasure 
I had for some years enjoyed in the amiable society of the 
excellent persons who then frequented his court.” That 
these pleasant memories might not quickly perish, and that 
a worthy pattern might be presented for imitation by other 
princes and their attendants, he wrote Il Corteggiano, or 
“The Courtier,” intending it, to use the words of the pre- 
face, “as a portraiture of the court of Urbino, not by the 
hand of Raffaele or Michael Angelo, but by an inferior artist, 
whose capacity attains no farther than a general outline.” 
The manners portrayed in this book are somewhat stately 
and pedantic, but they are relieved by high mental cultiva- 
tion, and a refined taste for art. ‘The morals were singularly 
pure for that licentious country and age. In conversation, it 
is true, the limits of propriety, according to modern notions, 
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were often overstepped; but the influence of the Duchess, 
and her inseparable friend, Emilia Pia, prevented any flagrant 
violation of decorum, and the character of the female portion 
of the court was free from stain. Emilia had been the wife 
of a natural brother of Guidobaldo ; left a widow while still 
young, she fixed her residence at Urbino, where her beauty, 
her wit, and her spotless reputation gave a tone to the man- 
ners of the assemblage, of which she was one of the brightest 
ornaments. 

In the evening circle over which these two ladies presided, 
many persons appeared either as its regular members, or as 
frequent guests, whose names afterwards became distinguished 
in the history both of arms and letters. ‘There were Casti- 
glione, and his cousin, Cesare Gonzaga, who was a knight of 
St. John, and “no unsuccessful devotee of the Muses ”’; 
Giuliano de’ Medici, who became the reigning prince at 
Florence, after the restoration of his family there by the 
influence of Leo X., and the two brothers Fregoso, of a 
family that had given several doges to Genoa, the younger 
of whom became a Cardinal, his writings, his accomplish- 
ments, and his studious habits doing honor to the Sacred 
College. Cardinal Bembo, the accomplished classical scho- 
lar, who carried on an epistolary flirtation with the notorious 
Lucretia Borgia, and whose Latin prose was far purer than 
his morals ; and Cardinal Bibbiena, the Maecenas of the papal 
court under Leo X., and author of one of the best, but 
most licentious, Italian comedies of that age, both resided for 
some years at Urbino, and afterwards made it frequent visits. 
Other distinguished names appear in the records of the little 
court, and are celebrated by its polished historian and eulo- 
gist, Count Castiglione; but we cannot dwell upon them 
here. 

And what were the amusements of this gey and lettered 
assemblage? Sometimes, the Duchess sang to them verses 
from the fourth Aneid, accompanying herself on the lute. 
Then, a pastoral eclogue, which two of the brightest wits of 
the court had been for some time composing, was enacted at 
the palace, choruses and dances being interwoven with it, 
and courtiers and churchmen being the performers. Games 
were introduced, not unlike those which are practised in 
our own day in a lively party of young people. Questions 
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relating to the metaphysics of love, poetry, and chivalry were 
propounded, and the lords and ladies strove with each other 
in the attempt to give the liveliest and most appropriate 
answers. We borrow a sketch of one of these entertainments. 


“The scene is laid in the evenings immediately succeeding the 
visit of Julius Il. ‘The usual circle being assembled in her draw- 
ing-room, the Duchess desired Lady Emilia to set some game 
a-going. She proposed that every person in turn should name a 
new amusement, and that the one most generally approved should 
be adopted. This fancy was sanctioned by her mistress, who 
delegated to her full authority to enforce it upon all the gentle- 
men, but exempted the ladies from competition. The courtiers 
so called upon thus acquitted themselves of their task. Gaspar 
Pallavicino suggested that each should state the peculiar excel- 
lence and special defect which he would prefer finding in the 
lady of his love. Cesare Gonzaga, assuming that all had some 
undeveloped tendency to folly, desired that every one should 
state on what subject he would rather play the fool. Fra Sera- 
fino sneeringly proposed that they should successively say why 
most women hate rats and like snakes. The Unico Aretino, 
whose turn came next, thought that the party might try, one by 
one, to guess at the occult meaning of an ornament, in the form 
of an S, worn by the Duchess on her forehead. The flattery with 
which this odd suggestion was spiced, gave a clue to the Lady 
Emilia, who exclaimed that, none but himself being competent, 
he ought to solve the mystery ; on which, after a pause of appa- 
rent abstraction, he recited a sonnet on that conceit, giving an air 
of impromptu to what was, in fact, a studied composition, clum- 
sily introduced. Ottaviano Fregoso wished to know on what 
point each would be most willing to undergo a lover’s quarrel. 
Bembo, refining on this idea, was of opinion that the question 
ought to be whether the cause of quarrel had best originate with 
oneself or with one’s sweetheart, — whether it was most vexatious 
to give or receive the offence. Federigo Fregoso, premising his 
conviction that nowhere else in Italy were there found such ex- 
cellent ingredients of a court, from the sovereign downwards, 
proposed that one chosen from the party should state the qualities 
and conditions required to form A PERFECT COURTIER, it being 
allowed to the others to object and redargue in the manner of a 
scholastic disputation. 

“This idea being approved by the Duchess and her deputy, 
the latter called upon Count Ludovico Canossa to begin the 
theme. Its discussion is represented by Castiglione as having 
been prolonged during successive evenings; Federigo Fregoso, 
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Giuliano the Magnificent, Cesare Gonzaga, Ottaviano Fregoso, 
and Pietro Bembo, following the cue with which Canossa had 
opened. At the close of the fourth sitting, an argument on love 
was interrupted by daylight. ‘ Throwing open the eastern win- 
dows of the palace, they saw the summit of Monte Catri already 
tipped with rosy tints of the radiant Aurora, and all the stars va- 
nished except Venus, the mild pilot of the sky, who steers along 
the limits of night and day. From these far-off peaks there 
seemed to breathe a gentle breeze, that tempered the air with 
bracing freshness, and, from the rustling groves of the adjacent 
hills, began to awaken sweet notes of wandering birds.’ The 
same golden sun continues to dawn upon Urbino, “but, ere many 
months had passed, the bright galaxy of satellites that circled 
round Duke Guidobaldo was scattered, for their guiding star had 
gone to another sphere.”” — Vol. ii. pp. 70, 72. 


But the glory of Duke Guidobaldo’s administration, in the 
eyes of posterity, was his princely and successful patronage of 
art. Many of the masterpieces of Raffaele, Titian, Giorgi- 
one, and Sebastian del Piombo, which now crowd the Pitti 
and Uffizii galleries at Florence, were brought thither from 
the unrivalled collection which he founded at Urbino. His 
successors, indeed, inherited his tastes, and made large addi- 
tions to his store; but he first collected objects of art with so 
much taste and munificence, that his palace may be said to 
have preceded in renown the Uffizii and the Vatican, which 
were subsequently embellished with its spoils. ‘Three imper- 
fect catalogues of the Urbino collection still exist in manu- 
script; and Mr. Dennistoun has identified many of the 
pictures enumerated in them with those now familiar to 
visitors of Rome and Florence, whither we know most of 
them were carried. But many have disappeared, or have been 
dispersed among numerous private collections in Europe. 
Guidobaldo lived at the right time for gratifying his taste in 

he was eleven years older than Raffaele, whose lifetime, 
nearly as short as that of his sovereign and earliest patron, 
is generally considered as the golden age of the arts in Italy. 
Of this great master, it has been truly said, that “he was 
happy in his parentage and in his patrons, in his master and 
in his pupils, in his friends and in his rivals; and that the 
first misfortune of his life was its rapid and untimely close.” 
Seven of his pictures, among which is the well-known por- 
trait of himself, now in the Uffizii gallery at Florence, are 
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known to have been painted for Guidobaldo; and to him and 
his courtiers Raffaele was probably indebted for his intro- 
duction to Pope Julius II., and his early success at Rome. 
His father, Giovanni Sanzi, was a sort of painter and _poet- 
laureate to the little court at Urbino, as he wrote a metrical 
chronicle of Duke Federigo’s exploits, in twenty-three books, 
which contain about twenty-four thousand lines, This cu- 
rious poem has never been printed, but exists in manuscript 
in the library of the Vatican; and Mr. Dennistoun has given 
us long extracts from it, very well translated into English 
blank verse. But the father’s most valuable work is an 
exquisite portrait of his son Raffaele, at the age of six years, 
painted on panel, and now finely engraved for this history. 
The almost unearthly beauty of the prince of painters no- 
where appears more strikingly than in this sketch of his 
countenance as a child. Some doubt has been expressed as 
to the genuineness of the picture, which Mr. Dennistoun was 
lucky enough to discover and purchase for a trifle, in 1838, 
in the studio of an obscure artist in an unfrequented corner 
of Italy; but the evidence in its favor, both internal and 
external, seems to be overwhelming. 

As a critic in art, Mr. Dennistoun is apparently of the 
same school with Mr. Ruskin and Lord Lindsay. Though 
not precisely a “ Pre-Raphaelite,” he dwells with emphasis 
on the essentially religious character of medieval art, and 
attributes the rapid decline of painting in the sixteenth cen- 
tury to the inroads of classicism and naturalism, and the 
consequent decay of mystic feeling and religious enthusiasm, 
The chapters relating to this subject are agreeably written, 
and contain much information and pleasant criticism; but 
they are too obviously devoted to supporting the tenets of 
a small coterie of amateurs, passionately attached to their 
peculiar theory, to obtain much credit with the more catholic 
taste of the world at large. We are always suspicious of a 
hypothesis which needs to be vindicated with so much inge- 
nuity and eloquence, that we are prone to forget the merits 
of the case, in our admiration of the ability with which it is 
argued. Mr. Ruskin stuns us with the brilliancy of his rhe- 
toric and the audacity of his assertions. Wecan believe that 
the great merits of the earlier Italian painters, in point of 
sentiment and devout expression, were attributable, in some 
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degree, to their fervor of religious feeling; but we do not, 
therefore, find ourselves obliged to admire their stiff and 
awkward drawing, their formal compositions and flat surfaces, 
or their incessant repetition of conventional types. Cimabue 
and Francia, Gentile and Fra Angelico, Bonfigli and Peru- 
gino, represent the brightening of the east before the coming 
day of art; but the sun did not fairly rise above the horizon 
till Michael Angelo and Raffaele appeared, to dazzle the 
world with revelations of power, beauty, and truth, of which 
their predecessors had hardly dreamed. It is the mere pe- 
dantry of xsthetics to hold that all excellence is to be found 
in the immature manner which these great artists first studied, 
but soon left far behind them. Lord Lindsay and Mr. Den- 
nistoun would have us admire only beatified monstrosities. 
The latter quotes, with seeming approbation, the remark of 
an anonymous writer, in 1549, upon a Pieta, said to have 
been designed by “Michael Angelo Buonarotti, that inventor 
of filthy trash, who adheres to art without devotion,” that 
the modern painters and sculptors “would neither paint nor 
model for consecrated churches any thing but figures that 
distract one’s faith and devotion; but I hope that God will 
one day send his saints to cast down such idolatries.” The 
opposite pole of this extravagance was well represented by 
Hogarth, whom our author sneeringly calls “the incarnation 
of [English] national taste in painting,” and who saw in the 
spiritualized cherubim, that appear so frequently in the earlier 
specimens of Italian art, only “an infant’s head, with a pair 
of duck’s wings under its chin, supposed always to be flying 
about and singing psalms.” Our readers will remember the 
fable that is told of Saint Cecilia’s interview with some of 
these heavenly visitants, who had been attracted through an 
open window into her apartment, by the charm of her music, 
They remained there so long, fluttering about, that, fearing 
they would be tired, the Saint politely asked them to sit 
down ; to which they replied, “ Merci, Mademoiselle ; mais 
nous n’avons pas de quoi.” 

But we have lingered too long over the more fascinating 
portion of Mr. Dennistoun’s volumes, and must return to the 
story of civil dissension and war. The good Duke Guido- 
baldo was not permitted to enjoy, without interruption, the 
elegant and tasteful pursuits for which he was adapted by 
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nature, Just before he attained his majority, the infamous 
Alexander VI. succeeded to the papacy, and all Italy seemed 
but too narrow a theatre for the development of the fearful 
criminality of the Pontiff and his children, the terrible Bor- 
gias. Roscoe’s amiable disposition inclined him to discredit 
the darkest stories which have come down to us of the shock- 
ing guilt of this family ; and, indeed, they seem incredible. 
But, after careful investigation, Mr. Dennistoun gives full 
credit to most of them, and entirely refutes his predecessor’s 
elaborate defence of the character of Lucretia Borgia. ‘The 
fable of a female Pope was almost realized by the attentions 
which her father lavished upon her, and especially by his 
giving her the papal government in charge during his frequent 
absences from Rome; “and it is singular that the only 
efficient defender whom she and her brother Cesare have 
hitherto found should be an Englishman and a_ protestant.” 
Roscoe found so much that needed palliation or skepticism 
even in his favorites, the Medicis, that he seems at last to 
have brought his mind to distrust all the crimes which history 
had alleged against their contemporaries. ‘That the crimes 
of the Borgias have been exaggerated, we cannot doubt; 
human nature is hardly capable of all the enormities which 
the fertile imagination of Italian chroniclers has imputed to 
them. But it could not have been any slight degree of wick- 
edness which first provoked the censure of the historical 
writers of that age, whose general obtuseness of moral per- 
ception passes over the most criminal acts, as if they were 
pardonable, or even praiseworthy. One of the least flagitious 
proceedings of Alexander VI. and Cesare Borgia was their 
conduct towards the good Duke Guidobaldo, though it em- 
braced every element of treachery, cruelty, and usurpation. 

As Guidobaldo was childless, to prevent Urbino from 
lapsing to the papal see after his death, he had, with the full 
consent of the Pope, adopted his nephew, Francesco Maria 
della Rovere, to be his successor, thus preparing the way for 
the union of the contiguous principalities of Urbino and 
Sinigaglia. But Alexander had set his heart upon obtaining 
both, together with other dominions in Romagna, as a sove- 
reignty for his son, Cesare Borgia; and he was not disposed 
even to wait till the death of the reigning Duke should afford 
a pretence for seizing them. Professing the utmost friend- 
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ship and affection for Guidobaldo, he required him to send 
the larger portion of his domestic troops to assist Cesare in 
the siege of Arezzo, and at the same time to afford a passage 
through his territories toa large band of Spanish mercenaries, 
who were advancing for the same object. Guidobaldo at 
first demurred a little to these large demands ; but, on receiv- 
ing the strongest assurances from the Pope’s own hand of 
his friendly intentions, he complied. After giving these 
orders, he was thunderstruck to learn, late at night, that 
Cesare himself was at the head of a much larger force than 
had been announced, and having thus gained an entrance 
into the country without opposition, was within a few hours’ 
march of the capital, avowing his intention to make the Duke 
a prisoner, and to seize his dominions. Resistance being 
impossible, Guidobaldo ordered his people, who were in as 
great consternation as himself, to make no opposition, and 
then, disguising himself as a peasant, he left his palace at 
midnight, with two or three tried friends, and rode hard to 
gain the shelter of his impregnable fortress at San Leo. But 
he soon found that all the passes were beset, and it was with 
great difficulty that he made his way to his brother-in-law at 
Mantua, where he appeared as an exile, stripped of every thing, 
his strong-holds having soon yielded either to force or treach- 
ery. His condition was a striking instance of the sudden 
mutations of fortune to which Italian princes, in that age, 
were frequently exposed. 

Had the recovery of his dominions depended on any vigor- 
ous effort to be made by the Duke himself, it is most likely 
that they would have remained in the hands of the usurper. 
Guidobaldo had so schooled his mind to moderation and 
contentment, that a private station seemed to him almost a 
desirable exchange for the authority and anxieties of a ruler of 
Urbino. But the faithful subjects whom he had left behind 
were not disposed to submit to such a change of government 
without a struggle, though they had no expectations of aid 
from abroad, and though Cesare Borgia commanded a formi- 
dable military force, and had now got the fortresses of San 
Leo and Maiuolo into his possession. The peasants of the 
former place, aided by the brave mountaineers of the neigh- 
borhood, recaptured the castle by a well-planned surprise ; 
and as fast as the news of their success spread through the 
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duchy, a general and spontaneous insurrection followed. 
Everywhere, by a sudden impulse, the people rose in arms, 
seized the castles and other strong-holds, drove out Borgia’s 
officers and men, and proclaimed the Duke. Guidobaldo, 
who was living quietly at Venice, was surprised to receive a 
message, that the enemy had been driven out of his domi- 
nions, and that his people anxiously awaited his coming. 


‘“* Having experienced the risks of the Romagna passes when 
in the hands of a watchful foe, he took sea from Venice to Sini- 
gaglia, which his courageous sister still held in name of her son, 
the young Lord Prefect. After a brief fraternal greeting, — for 
night had fallen when he landed, and the hours of darkness were 
precious, —the Duke once more undertook a harassing ride 
through intricate mountain paths, and reached S. Leo, on the 
17th of October, just twelve days after the banner of Montefeltro, 
streaming from its towers, had roused the country to arms. 
Thanking the gallant Brizio, and cheering his little garrison, he 
next morning set out for his capital, through villages and town- 
ships that vied with each other in zeal to welcome his appearance 
by tables placed for refreshment. When he approached Urbino, 
whose devotedness on this and similar occasions gained for that 
city the distinguishing epithet of fidele, or leal, the entire popula- 
tion turned out to receive him; and it was with much delay and 
difficulty his horse could penetrate their crowded ranks, and 
carry him to the cathedral. There he found the bishop at the 
head of his clergy, and after attending a solemn function to 
return thanks to the King of kings for his restoration, he sought 
repose in his palace. Worn out by severe exertion, and suffering 
from gout, he was confined te bed during the next three days, 
but none were refused access of the promiscuous multitudes who 
flocked to satisfy themselves as to his actual return. Of the 
affection entertained towards him, a touching instance occurs in 
the naive diary to which we have recently referred: — ‘1 was 
plundered at Montecalvo by the soldiery of stuff to the value of 
twenty-five ducats, which prevented me from sowing this year ; 
but my losses seemed as nothing when [| saw my prince, and 
especially when I touched his hand; such were the caresses be- 
stowed upon me by my Lord, whom God preserve!’ — Vol. i. 
p- 400. 

But the arts of the Pope and his son, and the influence of 
the king of France, having dissipated a confederacy of petty 
princes that had been formed against the Borgias, who had 
dispossessed and exiled half of the independent feudatories of 
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the Church, it soon became apparent that Guidobaldo could 
not, single-handed, resist the formidable forces which were 
directed against his little territory. When it became known 
that there were no longer any allies to aid him, the Duke 
frankly laid his case before the chief inhabitants of his domi- 
nions, and offered to retire, or to live and die with them, as 
they might decide. They gallantly determined to resist to 
the death; and so great was the popular enthusiasm, that 
the women came and offered their jewels and other ornaments 
to support the common cause. Just at this critical moment, 
a severe attack of the Duke’s inveterate malady showed how 
incapable he was of heading a desperate contest; and his 
people at last reluctantly consented that he should make 
terms with the stronger party. 

* On the 4th of December, an arrangement was published, by 
which S. Leo and three other fortresses were to remain in the 
hands of Guidobaldo, with permission to transport thither what- 
ever property he chose, the remainder of the duchy passing 
again to Borgia. During the next two days much of the Duke’s 
valuables were removed, and on the 7th the palace was thrown 
open to general plunder ; indeed, all law and order being sus- 
pended, there was a scramble by the citizens for the safety of 
their families and effects. Paolo Orsini, to calm the excitement, 
offered to guarantee the full amnesty stipulated in the surrender ; 
but, enraged ata reverse which they attributed mainly to his 
perfidy and cowardice, they spurned his assurances, and, being 
unable to tear him to pieces, wreaked their indignation by hoot- 
ing him as ‘the Lady Paul.’ To the Duke there remained no 
alternative but once more to withdraw ; yet, before setting out, 
he advised his people to dismantle the other castles, as these 
could only serve to strengthen the usurper’s hold upon his coun- 
try, in the event of any new effort for his restoration, — a sug- 
gestion which they carried enthusiastically into effect ere Cesare 
could take means to prevent them. But to have punished their 
precipitancy would have been all the more impolitic, when there 
were no longer fortresses from which to overawe their obedience ; 
so he had no alternative but conciliation, and on taking posses- 
sion of the duchy, he proclaimed a general amnesty, as provided 
in the capitulation. 

“ The fatigues which Guidobaldo had undergone in reaching his 
capital had brought ona severe attack of his constitutional enemy, 
which disqualified him from active exertion during most of the 
anxious period of his stay there, and, indeed, generally confined 
him to his couch. A new exertion was, however, requisite, and 
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he met it with his wonted firmness. On the 7th of December, he 
made a parting address to his people, and explained to them that, 
after applying in vain for aid to all the powers of Italy, and un- 
able singly to resist the Pope and his son, the interests of his 
state left him no choice but to retire. He recommended them 
resignation to an inevitable destiny, and advised them to remain 
quietly under their new sovereign, until it should please God to 
send them better times. Next morning, at eight o’clock, he once 
more bid adieu to his dominions amid the lamentations of thou- 
sands, and retired to Citta di Castello.’”"— Vol. i. pp. 403, 404. 
Within a few months, the way was prepared for Guido- 
baldo’s return to his dominions by the fearful retribution 
which overtook the Borgias, Had Alexander lived a year 
or two longer, it is probable that the power of his son, who 
had great military talents and was a successful though un- 
scrupulous diplomatist, would have been so firmly established 
in Romagna, that he might have transmitted his ducal coro- 
net, or even a crown, with hereditary dominions of corres- 
ponding magnitude and importance, to his posterity. But 
the vengeance of heaven was too swift for the arts of this 
blood-stained family ; and when the founder of their great- 
ness fell by a stroke which seemed to be the direct interven- 
tion of Providence, the whole fabric of their power toppled 
at once into ruin; and nothing but the stern record of his- 
tory remained to show where it had stood. The chroniclers 
report that it had been the regular habit of the Pope, when 
his treasury was exhausted, to poison a Cardinal, in order to 
make a vacancy in the Sacred College, and put up the place 
for sale, large sums being freely given to obtain this perilous 
honor. We may well doubt whether this practice could 
have been so frequent as to merit the name of a habit; the 
alarm once given, Cardinals would not allow themselves to 
be put out of the way soeasily. But Mr. Dennistoun quotes 
from the manuscript diary of a contemporary, who had ample 
means of information, and who actually saw the swollen and 
disfigured corpse of the Pontiff, full confirmation of the story, 
generally repeated by the historians, that, in attempting to 
poison Cardinal Adrian of Corneto, Alexander actually poison- 
ed himself and his son Cesare. The latter, favored by 
his youth and a strong constitution, escaped with a severe 
fit of illness; but the Pope, after lingering about a week, 
died in agony. It was remarked, that, during his sickness, 
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he never mentioned the names of Cesare and Lucretia, the 
two children whom he had loved too well, and in whose 
behalf he had perpetrated most of his fearful crimes. As 
soon as his death became known, all Rome rose in arms against 
the Cardinals who had belonged to his faction, and expelled 
them from the city. ‘The Vatican and the castle of St. An- 
gelo were held by Borgia, who had a large body of troops at 
his command ; but enfeebled by his illness, and “ seeming as 
if burnt from the middle downwards,” he made no attempt 
to prevent the Cardinals from assembling at the Minerva 
convent, where they were guarded by the barons and the 
bravest of the citizens, and where they chose the aged Pic- 
colomini to be the new Pope, under ‘the title of Paul III. 
He survived his exaltation just twenty-six days. Cesare 
Borgia fled in a litter to the French camp outside the walls, 
and afterwards took refuge in the fortress of Nepi. Romagna 
and the other districts recently conquered by him profited by 
the opportunity to throw off his yoke, and within a few 
months, he became a landless exile and a prisoner in Spain. 


* On the 22d of August, authentic intelligence of the death of 
Alexander and the illness of his son having reached Urbino, 
through some emissaries of Guidobaldo who announced that the 
moment for action had arrived, the people ran to arms. The 
governor fled to Cesena; his lieutenant was slain in the tumult ; 
the siege of S. Leo was raised ; and in one day the entire duchy, 
except one unimportant castle, returned to its lawful sovereign. 

“ On hearing that the Pope and Cesare were both ill, the Duke 
of Urbino hastily quitted Venice, his honorable and secure re- 
treat, leaving behind, in the words of Bembo,‘a high reputa- 
tion for superhuman genius, for admirable acquirements, for 
singular discretion.’ As a parting favor, that republic advanced 
him 3000 or 4000 ducats, towards the expenses of his restora- 
tion. He wrote desiring his nephew Fregoso to send over a 
detachment from S. Leo, to maintain order in his capital, and 
himself following upon the steps of his messenger, reached that 
fortress on the 27th of August. Next day he proceeded to Ur- 
bino, where, Castiglione tells us, ‘he was met by swarms of 
children bearing olive-boughs, and hailing his auspicious arrival ; 
by aged sires tottering under their years, and weeping for joy ; 
by men and women; by mothers with their babes; by crowds 
of every age and sex ; nay, the very stones seemed to exult and 
leap.” Females of all ranks flocked in from the adjacent town- 
ships, with tambourines played before them, to see their sove- 
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reign, and touch his hand; whilst popular fury spent itself upon 

the usurper’s armorial ensigns, which had been painted in fresco 
over the city gates a few months before by Timoteo Vite, at the 
rate of from one to four ducats each. 

“ The example of Urbino was quickly followed by Sinigaglia, 
Pesaro, and the other principalities ; and by the middle of Octo- 
ber, a confederacy for their common maintenance and defence, 
under oaths and a mutual bond of 10,000 ducats, was organized 
by these three states, along with Camerino, Perugia, Piombino, 
Citta di Castello, and Rimini, in all which the exiled seigneurs 
had resumed their ascendency.” — Vol. ii. pp. 20, 21. 

The fortune of Guidobaldo was soon secured by the elec- 
tion of his relative and strongly attached friend, the Cardinal 
Giulio della Rovere, to be Pope, under the title of Julius I, 
The adopted heir of the duchy of Urbino was the nephew of 
the new Pontiff, who exerted all the power of the papacy 
for his advancement. As he was still young, and the feeble 
health of the reigning Duke showed that the succession would 
soon be open to him, he was content to wait, and see his future 
dominions prospering under the mild sway of their present 
sovereign, Five years remained to Guidobaldo of quiet en- 
joyment of his refined tastes and the elegant amusements of 
his court, interrupted only by fresh attacks of the disease which 
had so early marked him for its victim. The affection and 
prosperity of his people afforded him daily happiness, and 
new honors from abroad were heaped upon him. He re- 
ceived the order of the Garter from England, Count Casti- 
glione undertaking a mission to London, to be the proxy at his 
installation. He was named Gonfaloniere of the Church, 
and a brief campaign, undertaken by him to reduce a few 
castles in the Romagna that were still held by the troops 
whom Borgia had stationed in them, had a favorable issue. 
The Pope visited Urbino with a magnificent suite, and was 
sumptuously entertained there, while he treated the Duke as 
his bosom friend and councillor. 

In 1508, when Guidobaldo had attained only the thirty- 
sixth year of his age, it became manifest that his end was 
drawing nigh. Even during his intervals of ease, which sel- 
dom continued as long as a month, he had to be carried about 
in a chair; and while the complaint was upon him, he was 
confined to his bed in great agony. Yet his mind remained 
active and clear; and he wiled away the tedious hours of 
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pain by conversing with the distinguished men who surround- 
ed his couch, and by repeating long passages from his favorite 
authors. ‘The winter proved unusually severe, and greatly 
ageravated his sufferings ; and in the spring, he was removed 
to Fossombrone, which was reputed to have the mildest climate 
of any place in his dominions. Here he rallied for a time, 
but checked his courtiers, when they expressed a hope of his 
recovery, by applying to himself the lines of Virgil: — 

Me circum limus niger et deformis arundo 

Cocyti, tardaque palus, inamabilis unda, 

Alligat, et novies Styx interfusa coércet, 
He died on the 11th of April, 1508, leaving a reputation 
which would have been highly honorable to a sovereign in 
any country or age, but which was a marvel in Italy in the 
times of the Medicis and the Borgias. 

The character and history of the three remaining Dukes 
of Urbino, forming the Della Rovere branch of the dynasty, 
are by no means so interesting as those of the Montefeltrian 
line. The first and most distinguished of them, Francesco 
Maria, played a conspicuous part in the politics of Italy for 
thirty years, which formed a critical period in the fortunes of 
the peninsula. Pushed by the active patronage of his uncle, 
Julius IL, into high military office while he was yet young, 
he continued to be chosen general on many subsequent occa- 
sions, his contemporaries seeming to believe that his length- 
ened experience would gradually correct his blunders, or that, 
on the principle of compensation, fortune would at last favor 
a leader who had so long been unsuccessful. He was often 
defeated and baffled in the field, and he was accused, seem- 
ingly with good reason, of criminal inactivity and cowardice. 
Still, as arms were his profession, to which he was passionately 
devoted, and as he commanded large bodies of troops in the 
service of the Pope, of Venice, and of Florence, at a time 
when Italy became the theatre of war for the great powers of 
Europe, so that he had Francis I. and Charles V. either as 
allies or opponents, he certainly acquired skill in military 
tactics and engineering, and his opinions were heard with de- 
ference by the greatest generals of his age. Mr. Dennistoun 
labors hard to account for his ill success, to palliate his errors, 
and to exalt his merits; but, in all these respects, he seems 
to yield to the easily besetting sin of a biographer, who cannot 
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tolerate defects in a character that he has carefully studied 
and elaborately delineated. : 

The great fault of Francesco Maria was his fierce and iras- 
cible temper. He struck Guicciardini a violent blow in the 
face, when that eminent historian was seated at the council- 
table with him, and had given no other offence than by ex- 
pressing a difference of opinion as to the proper mode of con- 
ducting the war. The chronicler who tells the story, adds, 
“such pugilistic sport was common to my lord Duke; and 
it was well for those who could command their temper in 
reasoning with him, as he was ever ready to strike any one 
who argued against his views with disrespect.” The Duke 
gave a far more lamentable exhibition of his fierce passions, 
when he poniarded the Cardinal of Pavia with his own hand, 
in the open street and in the face of day, because the latter 
thought to justify himself by throwing upon Francesco Maria 
the blame for the loss of Bologna. Even the doting ne- 
potism of Julius IT. found it hard to pardon this murder ; 
and Leo X. subsequently made it a pretext for excommunicat- 
ing the Duke and depriving him of his dominions. After a 
protracted and inglorious struggle, which was ruinous to both 
parties, he succeeded in regaining them after the death of 
that Pontiff. He afterwards commanded the only Italian 
army which might have arrested the Constable Bourbon’s 
army in its fatal march into central Italy ; and to his want of 
energy and conduct, and his unaccountable delays, the cap- 
ture and terrible sack of Rome were chiefly attributed. 

A great change in the mode of waging war, and in the 
objects for which it was conducted, which began in Guido- 
baldo’s time, was completed under Francesco Maria. The 
condottiere system, long since reprobated by Machiavelli as 
costly and inefficient even for the petty wars waged by the 
Italian powers against each other, was necessarily abandoned 
after the intervention of France, Germany, and Spain in the 
affairs of the peninsula, and the consequent appearance of 
large, but ill-disciplined, armies in the field. Great objects 
now being at stake, and powerful combatants having entered 
into the strife, the war was waged in good earnest, and pitch- 
ed battles ceased to be bloodless tournaments. At the field 
of Ravenna, where the chivalrous Gaston de Foix was slain, 
the slaughter was as great asin one of Napoleon’s terrible vic- 
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tories ; forty thousand were killed, the loss of the two parties 
being nearly equal. ‘The Swiss first proved the superiority 
of infantry over cavalry ; the levelled pikes of their solid 
battalions broke and scattered the heavy armed chivalry of 
France in their most desperate charges. Other countries pro- 
fited by the lesson thus taught. ‘The Germans organized a 
foot militia, called lanznechts, who became as formidable 
from their recklessness of danger, as from their fractious and 
debauched conduct, and their merciless treatment both of 
friends and foes in the countries which they ravaged. The 
Great Captain, Gonsalvo of Cordova, tamed the license of 
the Spanish infantry with whom he overran the Neapolitan 
kingdom ; but under other commanders, they fought and plun- 
dered like pirates. There was, indeed, this excuse for the 
misconduct of all these troops; the expense of such wars, 
waged at a great distance from home, far exceeding the means 
of the sovereigns who conducted them, the pay of the troops 
was always in arrears, and the provision of food and other 
necessaries was wholly insuflicient. ‘They were compelled to 
live by rapine, and to gain a battle or sack a city was often 
the only means of keeping them from starvation and mutiny. 
Commanders frequently stood in as much awe of their own 
troops, as of those of their opponents. The condition of the 
renegade Bourbon’s army, when he advanced to the siege 
of Rome, affords a striking picture of the military discipline 
of this period. 

Great improvements were made in fire-arms, but the arts 
of fortification and military engineering were still in their in- 
fancy. It is a little curious that the first measure for render- 
ing the artillery more efficient was to reduce the size of the 
pieces, which had been of unwieldy magnitude. The heavy 
cannon carried balls of several hundred pounds’ weight ; 
“ and after each discharge, some hours were needed to clean 
out, reload, and point the piece. Even the flying artillery 
were in length sixty diameters, and the basilisks, reckoned as 
light guns, were two hundred pounders.” The light and ra- 
pidly served field-pieces of the French army, with which 
Charles VIII. invaded Italy, first proved that the effective- 
ness of artillery might be in inverse ratio to its size; and the 
former cumbrous machines soon went out of use. In our 
own day, they seem to be coming again into service, though 
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with the improvements suggested by modern science. The 
armament of war steamers, at least, is made up of a few can- 
non of great size, intended to throw hollow shot to immense 
distances ; but the lamentable accident which happened on 
board the Princeton seems to prove, that these monsters may 
be as fatal to those who serve them as to the persons against 
whom they are directed. 

We would gladly follow Mr. Dennistoun’s clear and ani- 
mated account of the invasion of Italy by foreign powers, 
and the gradual extinction of her independence. But the 
remarks, suggested only by a few topics among the rich con- 
tents of his volumes, have already exceeded our limits, and 
we must hasten to a close. Francesco Maria was succeeded 
by his son, Guidobaldo II., whose long reign was marked by 
few public events of great importance. He lived in quiet 
times, and was not ambitious of military fame, though he 
occasionally took service with the Emperor and the republic 
of Venice, in order to strengthen his political position and en- 
large his revenues. But his gains from this source being 
very limited in comparison with those of his predecessors, 
while he equalled them in a taste for magnificence, he was 
compelled to burden his subjects with heavy taxes, and thus 
to forfeit the popularity, which seemed to have been an heir- 
loom in his family. Imperious and irascible like his father, he 
sternly refused to make any terms with those who had insulted 
his authority, and repressed every token of insubordination 
with merciless severity. 

The change that took place, about the middle of the six- 
teenth century, in the condition and policy of the papacy, is 
thus well described by our author. It was an indirect conse- 
quence of the Reformation, which, perhaps, accomplished 
nearly as much good within the bosom of the Church, as 
outside of it, by stripping it of its absolute dominion and 
uncontested claims, and rescuing nearly half of Christen- 
dom from its sway. 

“ The abject position in which Italy was left after the wars of 
Clement VII. has already been noticed. Her internal conflicts 
were at an end. Of those states whose struggles for independ- 
ence or for mastery had during long ages, convulsed her, the 
lesser had been absorbed by the more powerful, and these in 
their turn had bowed to foreign dominion or foreign influence. 
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She was tranquillized but trodden down, pacified but prostrate. 
Her history became but a series of episodes in the annals of ultra- 
montane nations, on whom her few remaining princes and com- 
monwealths grew into dependent satellites. Even the popes, 
no longer arbiters of European policy, sought a reflected conse- 
quence by attaching themselves to the interests of France, Spain, 
or the empire. Nor were they losers by the change to the same 
degree as other Peninsular powers. ‘The papacy was indeed 
shorn in part of its temporal lustre. It no longer directed the 
diplomacy of Christendom, nor did it waste its resources upon 
bloody and bootless campaigns. But as its energies were gradu- 
ally weaned from general politics, they became more concen- 
trated upon ecclesiastical affairs. ‘The small speck on the horizon, 
towards which Leo X. had scarcely directed a look or an anxiety, 
was now rapidly overspreading the sky, and already excluded 
the rays of Catholicism from a large portion of Central Europe. 
His successors, threatened with the loss of spiritual as well as 
temporal ascendency, had the wisdom to make a stand for main- 
tenance of the former, leaving the latter to its fate. The spirit of 
Popery from aggressive became conservative ; its military tactics 
gave place to theological weapons. It was by Paul Ill. that a 
vigorous opposition was first made to the Reformation, and the 
primary steps taken towards that Catholic reaction, which Paul 
IV. and Pius V. afterwards so successfully promoted, as not only 
to check the rapid progress of Protestantism, but to regain a por- 
tion of the lost ground. Seconding the zeal of the old monastic 
orders, which had been revived in the Theatins, he, in 1540, 
recruited to it the cold clear-sighted cunning of the Jesuits. Two 
years afterwards, he reestablished the Inquisition, and in 1545, 
opened the Council of Trent, whose sittings were not finally 
closed until eighteen years later, when it had completed that 
bulwark which still constitutes a strong-hold of the Romish church, 
»xtirpation of heresy henceforward became the pervading prin- 
ciple of the papacy, and the engrossing dogma of its zealots ; 
the object for which councils deliberated, pontiffs admonished, 
legates intrigued. For an end so sanctified no means were ac- 
counted base. When argument failed, threats were at hand. 
From reason an appeal lay to the rack. ‘Thus was the waver- 
ing power of the Keys restored or confirmed over much of 
Europe, and an alliance was effected between political and 
spiritual despotism for their mutual maintenance and common 
defence. ‘The success which crowned these new efforts far ex- 
ceeded any that mere mundane aims had ever attained. The 
re-influx of Catholicism was in some instances more signal, as it 
was more inexplicable, than had been the recent spread of the 
Reformation, Although fatal to freedom of thought, its influ- 
35* 
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ence proved highly favorable to morals. The revival of religion 
was attended with a happy reformation of manners, after exam- 
ples emanating from high places. The sins, or at least the 
scenes, that had disgraced the Borgian and Medicean courts no 
longer met the eye, but were replaced by a semblance of ascetic 
virtue. The new religious orders, being of more rigid rule, tend- 
ed by precept and example to restore discipline, and to purify, 
at least externally, the cup and the platter. Prelatic luxury was 
curtailed, brazen vice retired from public view, and the free 
exercise of papal nepotism was finally restrained by Pius V., 
who, in 1567, prohibited the alienation by his successors of church 
property or jurisdictions.”"— Vol. iii. pp. 90, 91. 

The history of letters and art under the last three Dukes 
of Urbino is ably sketched by Mr. Dennistoun ; but as their 
capital had ceased to be preéminent among the cities of Italy 
for refinement and the patronage of liberal pursuits, the details 
which are introduced have but little connection with the main 
subject of the history, and the theme itself has lost much of 
its former splendor and importance. Both Ariosto and ‘Tasso 
visited Urbino, and the latter resided there for some years ; 
which circumstance affords sufficient excuse for dwelling at 
some length upon their personal history and the criticism of 
their poems. But the two bards certainly did not incur any 
painful obligation to the reigning Dukes. With respect to 
Tasso, our author adopts the theory which seems to be rapidly 
gaining credit among the students of his life, that the chief 
source of his misfortunes was the melancholic monomania 
which he inherited, and that Alfonso of Este is not charge- 
able with injustice or cruelty in the treatment of him. Mr. 
Dennistoun gives the following summary of the argument of 
Dr. Andrea Verga, one of the latest Italian writers who have 
attempted to solve the interesting problem. 


*“ The proposition which he undertakes to establish is, that 
‘ Tasso affords one of the most distinct cases of that description 
of insanity, which was commonly called true melancholy, and 
is now known as /ipemania; and that this is the only way in 
which we can explain the many enigmas of his life, and, by 
reconciling the discrepancies of his biographers, put an end to 
numberless gossiping conjectures regarding his misfortunes,’ 
In illustration of this view, we are told that his mother died 
young in violent delirium ; that the long and harassed life of his 
father developed a strong tendency to melancholy ; and that the 
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physical and moral constitution of the poet himself was of a 
highly bilioso-nervous character, predisposed to affections of the 
spirits. From infancy he manifested decided symptoms of ‘a 
genius to madness near allied.’ Indifferent to toys, he seemed 
exempt from the emotions and the tastes of childhood. Preco- 
cious in all mental powers, he spoke intelligibly at six months, 
knew Greek and wrote verses at seven years, and at eighteen 
published the Rinaldo, a sustained and applauded epic. The 
reverses of his early days, on which we have already dwelt in 
our notice of his father, the premature loss of his mother, the 
injudicious liberty of thought and action allowed him by Ber- 
nardo, and the rough criticisms to which his writings were 
subjected ere his character and knowledge of mankind were 
developed —all these tinged deeper the gloom of his constitu- 
tional sadness, and formed a training the most fatal to one of 
innately morbid sensibilities. ‘The results were obvious. Bald 
before his time, his digestion enervated, subject to faintings and 
fevers intermittent or delirious, his health at thirty was ruined, 
his nerves and brain shattered. The natural consequence of his 
precocity was an overweening pride in his accomplishments, 
which rendered him jealous, touchy,and quarrelsome ; and though 
destined from youth to wander in search of given bread, nature 
had neither granted him the humble resignation required for 
such a lot, nor imbued him with a daring spirit to rise above 
it. Men who live in courts must be prepared to encounter in- 
trigues ; those who publish poetry should lay their account with 
unsparing strictures; and the smaller the court, or the more pro- 
minent their poetic merits, so much the greater need have they 
of forbearance and philosophy. But Tasso possessed neither ; 
and the jealousies of Pigna and Guarini, the malice of the della 
Cruscan critics, stung him to the quick. A slight or fancied 
affront, which he met with from one of the courtiers of Ferrara, 
though avenged by a duel, brought his symptoms to a head. 
From that moment, when in his thirty-third year, we find him a 
victim to the restlessness, suspicions, fears, sad forebodings, and 
hopeless misery, which afflict lipemaniacs. 

“Under such sinister influences the crisis speedily arrived, 
Whilst seated in the Duchess of Urbino’s apartment, in her 
mother’s palace, he rushed with his dagger on an attendant who 
chanced to enter. This, whether a premeditated assault, or, as 
Verga is inclined to suspect, an idle hallucination, seems to have 
been the ground on which he was, by order of Alfonso, placed 
under restraint ; but when the paroxysm was past, he was re- 
conducted to the Duke’s presence with ample assurances of 
pardon. The iron had, however, entered into his soul, and the 
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idea that he was in disgrace, owing to the malicious backbiting 
of foes real or imaginary, could not be driven from his mind. 
He retired from their supposed persecutions to a Franciscan con- 
vent, but, finding in its quiet no peace for his troubled spirit, he 
fled in disguise from these illusions, and, led perhaps by the 
bright memory of his early days, arrived on the sunny shores of 
Sorrento, where he sought a refuge with his married sister. But 
alas! the charms of that radiant land shed no glad influence on 
his soul. 
‘Pale menaces and black de ’spair 
O’ertake his armed galley’s speed, 
And when he mounts the flying steed 
Sits gloomy care behind.’ 

Ere a few months passed, he returned to Ferrara, in hopes of 
proving: to the Duke that the crimes and the frenzy, of which he 
believed himself accused, were equally calumnies. In the festive 
and kindly reception with which he was greeted, the wayward 
poet found new grounds for jealousy, imagining a plot to be 
formed against his literary fame, by plunging him in a round of 
dissipation, whilst ‘others’ (meaning his patron) should reap 
the glory and profits due to his creative genius. That conduct 
so provoking should have brought upon him real slights, in addi- 
tion to his imagined wrongs, can scarcely be doubted; and, 
wounded at heart, he again had recourse to flight, wandering 
aimlessly by Mantua, Padua, — Venice, to Pesaro, the refuge 
of his hap pier youth.” — Vol. iii. pp. 294-296. 


The last Duke of shies Francesco Maria II., might 
have been the original from whom Shakspeare drew the cha- 
racter of the philosophic Duke Vincentio, in the comedy of 
Measure for Measure. He was a scholar, a philosopher, and 
a dreamer, — competent to direct the actions of others by sage 
and sententious precepts, but wholly unfit to act for himself 
in this bustling world. The affairs of government were a 
perplexity, and its state was a burden to him. He was bene- 
volent in disposition, sincerely wished the welfare of his sub- 
jects, and even sought to eratify what he deemed their un- 
reasonable desires, — treating them like spoilt children, whose 
caprices it was easier to gratify than to oppose. But he was 
never really happy except when he could shuffle off the toils 
of state upon somebody else, and retreat to a distant palace, 
where he had drawn together a band of learned monks, with 
whom he held high converse on topics of theology and meta- 
physics, and studied Aristotle and the Bible. From this 
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retreat, he would send forth whole sheets of wise general pre- 
cepts for the conduct of the administration, and write letters 
to numerous correspondents on abstract topics. There is no 
reason to believe that there was any affectation in all this; 
in that age, the sovereign was not tempted to ape the philo- 
sopher by any hope of popular applause, or even of the ap- 
probation of the learned. Domestic misfortunes, toward the 
close of his life, gave him a turn to misanthropy ; but there 
was too much love in his disposition to allow this to run to 
bitterness. It only inspired a profound distaste for the gauds 
and shows of this vain world, and prompted him to seek in 
entire seclusion for the peace of mind which had suffered 
shipwreck in the tempests of life. His character would have 
appeared truly estimable and attractive anywhere else than 
upon a throne. Yet if he had been born ina private station, 
his moderation and his wisdom, his insight into character and 
his impartial justice, would probably have tempted many to 
regret that he was not born to empire ;— consensu omnium, 
capax imperii, nisi imperasset. What Hallam remarks of the 
character of the Duke in Measure for Measure is exactly ap- 
plicable to him; ‘stern and melancholy by temperament, 
averse to the exterior shows of power, and secretly conscious 
of some unfitness for its practical duties.’ This play is com- 
monly supposed to have been written in 1603, twenty-nine 
years after Francesco Maria II. had succeeded to his duke- 
dom, and twenty-eight years before he died. Is it possible that 
Shakspeare had heard from travellers or diplomatists some 
account of the singular character of his contemporary? Or 
is this but one other instance of the mighty master’s univer- 
sal knowledge of human nature ? 

In his youth, Francesco Maria had enjoyed large opportu- 
nities for seeing the world, had been actively engaged in civil 
and military affairs, and manifested none of that morbid de- 
sire for seclusion and study which came upon him after he 
succeeded to the dukedom. He left an interesting and 
modestly-written autobiography, which still exists in manu- 
script ; and the large extracts from it in these volumes enable 
us to trace the history of the formation of his character with 
much certainty. At the age of sixteen, at his own earnest 
request, his father sent him to Spain, to the court of Philip IL, 
who received and treated him like a son. He spent two 
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years and a half at Madrid, occupying himself “ in all those 
noble exercises which there, more than anywhere else, were 
attended to, practising military games on foot and horseback 
in public.” He lived on terms of much intimacy with the 
Infant Don Carlos, and enjoyed a close friendship with Don 
John of Austria, natural son of Philip IL, and afterwards 
the renowned commander at the great sea-fight of Lepanto. 
“ He also paid court to the Jadies, and learned the sports of 
the jennet as practised there, from Don Pedro Enciquel.” 

The following passage from his autobiography throws some 
light on the mysterious fate of Don Carlos, which has so long 
been a problem in history. 


“Some movements having occurred in Flanders, the King 
gave orders to proceed there, and the court, including Francesco 
Maria, made preparations to attend him. But the latter, wishing 
to see France, asked permission to take that route by land, and 
so to rejoin his Majesty, who was to go by sea. The King, de- 
siring his attendance on his person, refused this request, and so 
the opportunity was lost, to his great mortification, and perhaps 
to the no small loss of his Majesty. Subsequently occurred the 
imprisonment of Don Carlos, which was thus effected by order 
of his own father. An hour after midnight, the King, in his 
dressing-gown, holding a candle in his hand, having gone down 
to the Prince’s room, with his council of state and but one gen- 
tleman of his chamber, found him in bed. The Prince, on see- 
ing them, tried to reach the corner, where were his sword and a 
pair of arquebuses, which he kept there always ready ; but this 
was prevented by the Duke of Feria, who had already secured 
these arms. Then, rushing to his father, he exclaimed, ‘ So you 
are come to kill me?’ ‘To this his Majesty replied, * Not so, but 
because you must live as becomes you, so be calm ;’ and never 
addressed him again. ‘The Prince then said, ‘1 see that I am 
taken for a madman, which | am _ not, though a desperate one.’ 
The King, having seen the doors and windows nailed up, leaving 
only a shutter open for light, and having desired the arms and all 
such things to be taken away, returned to his apartment, leaving 
with Don Carlos his major-domo Ruggo Mez de Silva (?) with 
several chamberlains and other officers of his household, a guard 
of Germans being stationed outside of his door; and the court 
was greatly vexed thereat.” — Vol. iii. p. 125. 

Francesco Maria returned home in July, 1568, and re- 
sumed his studies of mathematics and philosophy, though he 
still kept up active exercise in arms and the chase. His 
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father arranged a match for him with Lucrezia d’Este, sister 
of the Duke of Ferrara, and the object, according to some 
accounts, of Tasso’s misplaced attachment. ‘This marriage 
took place, though, as the bridegroom remarked in his auto- 
biography, it was “ little to his taste ; for she was old enough 
to have been his mother.” Rumor said that he had con- 
ceived a passion for a lady at the Spanish court, Donna 
Madalena Girona, which was the reason why his father sud- 
denly called him home, and concluded this marriage for him. 
But the story lacks confirmation, and was probably invented 
afterwards, to account for the unhappiness that arose from 
the ill-arranged match. The parties lived together only two 
years, on terms of cold civility, when they separated, and 
Lucrezia returned to Ferrara, where she remained till her 
death, twenty-five years afterwards. In a diary that he kept, 
the Duke gives this account of the separation : —“ Mean- 
while the Duchess wished to return to Ferrara, where she 
subsequently chose to remain, a resolution which gave no 
annoyance to her husband ; for as she was unlikely to bring 
him a family, her absence mattered little. Her provision 
was amicably arranged, and their intercourse continued uni- 
formly on the most courteous terms.” ‘This was written in 
1573 ; in 1598, he drily wrote in his journal as follows. 


“February Mth, I sent the Abbé Brunetti to Ferrara, to visit 
the Duchess, my wife, who was sick. 

6 15th, Heard that Madame Lucrezia d’Este, Duchess 
of Urbino, my wife, died at Ferrara during the night of the 11th, 
19th, The Abbé Brunetti returned from Ferrara.’ ” 

“In his Memoirs she is the subject of still more brief re- 
mark. 

“ « Herdeath occurred after some years, leaving him [the Duke] 
executor by her will of many pious bequests.’ *”” —Vol. iii. p. 156, 





oe 





A few months after his marriage, by permission of his 
father, Francesco Maria joined the great armament that had 
been prepared by the coalized Christian powers of Europe 
against the Turk, and placed under the command of Don 
John of Austria. He embarked at Genoa, with a large 
party of his father’s subjects, in a Savoyard galley, and was 
in the thick of the fight at Lepanto, being engaged at one 
time by the Turkish admiral, and afterwards by two galleys, 
one ahead and the other astern, and most of his ship’s com- 
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pany being either killed or wounded. For his conduct in 
this memorable engagement, which effectually broke the 
Ottoman power, he received the warm thanks of the com- 
mander, and had twenty-four Turkish slaves presented to him 
as his part of the spoils of victory. He then returned to 
Urbino, and exerted all his influence to quell the unhappy 
insurrection there that has been mentioned, and to mitigate 
his father’s severity against the insurgents. 

On his accession to the duchy, in 1574, he received a long 
letter of excellent advice from his old preceptor, Girolamo Mu- 
zio, to which, during the earlier part of his reign, he zealously 
endeavored to conform. 


* Let us now see, from his own narrative, what effect these 
lunt but precious counsels, and the prudent advices of his uncle 

Ottavio, Duke of Parma, had upor his early measures. ‘ His 
first act, on assuming the government, was to raze those fortifica- 
tions at Urbino which had been made during the insurrection, 
and to reduce the impost laid on by his father in his necessity ; 
and this although the late Duke’s liberality had imposed upon 
him many burdensome expenses to which his revenues were 
scarcely equal, besides heavy debts at interest. He was thus 
obliged to restrict himself to the unavoidable state expenses.’ 

“* Further, he was disappointed of those aids he looked for 
from the kindness of his Catholic Majesty, in whose service his 
father had died, at whose court he had himself been brought up, 
for whom he had fought in the battle of Lepanto, and to whose 
service he had ever professed his intention steadily to adhere. 
Sut during eight long years, his hopes dragged on without any 
result from that quarter, and thus was he compelled to attend 
closely to his private affairs, and prevented from carrying into 
execution an intention he had always entertained of following 
the career of arms, which he was on the point of commencing 
in Flanders, where he was already looked for when he lost his 
father. He however succeeded in contenting his subjects, and 
in effacing from their minds whatever bitterness remained in 
consequence of the recent measures ; and this chiefly from their 
being aware that these events had been displeasing to him, and 
that he had studied to assist their cause in so far as his parental 
duty permitted.’ 

‘** The moderate and self-denying measures to which the Duke 
thus modestly alludes are the subject of more detailed com- 
mendation by Zane, who was commissioned by the Venetians to 
congratulate him upon his succession. At the moment of re- 
ceiving the oaths of fidelity, he abolished those imposts which 
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had occasioned the recent discontents. They were five in num- 
ber, all upon excisable commodities, yielding about 16,000 
scudi to the revenue. This course he followed up by various 
grants and immunities to the respective cities, but especially to 
Urbino. Even before his father’s death, he had obtained a com- 
mutation there of the duties on casking wine and cheese, and of 
the quatrino per lb. upon butcher-meat, for an equivalent of 
20,000 scudi payable in ten years; but he now remitted entirely 
this contribution. He restored to their property and privileges 
most of the outlaws and their families; he recalled the procla- 
mations disarming the district ; and, by destroying the fortifica- 
tions erected after the rebellion, he at once relieved the people 
of a garrison, and demonstrated his renewed confidence in their 
fidelity. But what had still happier effect, was his repeatedly 
visiting that capital with but one or two attendants, in full and 
well-placed reliance upon the affection of his subjects, of whom 
he ever spoke in public and private with the most affectionate 
regard. Himself deeply imbued with sentiments of religion, it 
was his aim to encourage the same among his people. Nor was 
he indifferent to personal accomplishments, or to the reputation 
which his predecessors had established, and which Castiglione 
has immortalized. ‘* There are ever at his court some persons dis- 
tinguished in arms or in letters, and it is the taste for all to culti- 
vate a refined urbanity of manner, and to be in every respect per- 
fect courtiers, a fashion of old observance there, yet more than ever 
in repute since the Prince visited Spain.’ ’’ — Vol. iii. pp. 140-142. 

But it is probable that his sphere of action in the little 
state soon began to appear narrow and petty in his eyes, after 
he had resided a long time in one of the most splendid capi- 
tals of the Continent, had enjoyed the friendship of its great-. 
est princes, and had taken an active share in transactions on 
which the fate of Europe depended. He was too conscien- 
tious to desert his people, or to peril their welfare ard his 
own soul by attempts directed against his neighbors for his 
own aggrandizement. But the petty cares of a miniature 
government became an annoyance to him, and he had no 
taste for illicit pleasures. ‘The field of honorable ambition 
seeming to be closed, and his home, through his ill-starred 
marriage, being a cheerless one, he sought amusement and 
consolation in books and philosophy. The proud and reserv- 
ed demeanor, which he had acquired during his residence in 
Spain, increased his tendency to seclusion, At first, a victim 
of ennui, he finally became a dreamer and a book-worm. 

VOL. LXXIV,—NO, 155. 36 
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The appetite grew by what it fed on ; and as years passed 
by, action became more and more distasteful to him. On the 
death of his wife, when he was nearly fifty years old, his 
subjects, passionately attached to the family of their native 
princes, and fearful that it would die out by the want of heirs, 
so that Urbino would lapse to the papal see, clamorously peti- 
tioned him to marry again. Whenever he appeared in public, 
the populace came about him in a great crowd, eagerly 
crying out, Serenissimo, moglie! “A wife, Your High- 
ness!” When their anxiety was at the height, the Pope 
paid a visit to Urbino, where he had a magnificent reception 
and long private interviews with the Duke. The people 
feared that the object of this visit was to make arrangements 
for uniting the duchy with the papal states even during the 
Duke’s lifetime, through a voluntary abdication on his part 
of the sovereignty. ‘ These ideas became a theme of discus- 
sion among the multitades who crowded from all quarters of 
the state to witness the courtly shows at Pesaro; and when 
the Duke returned to the city from escorting the Pope towards 
Ferrara, he was met at the gates by a host of his subjects, 
whose loyalty and patriotism burst forth afresh in tumultuous 
shouts of Serenissimo, moglie !” 

Astonished at their pertinacity, but wishing to gratify them, 
if it should appear that these cries of the mob truly repre- 
sented the wishes of the whole people, the royal philosopher 
addressed a circular to the magistrates of every city in his 
dominions, in which he argued against the proposal, on the 
ground that their welfare would be promoted by passing un- 
der the sway of a more powerful sovereign, like his Holiness, 
that his own delicate health and advanced age made it un- 
suitable for him to marry again, and that, even if a marriage 
took place, they might be disappointed in the hope of an heir, 
or be left for a time under a minority, which is “ ever a judg- 
ment of God upon a nation.” Still, wishing to conform to 
their wishes, he asked them to convoke a private council, ex- 
cluding all officers immediately dependent on himself, and 
after reading this letter to those who were present, to decide 
by ballot which course would be best for the common- 
wealth. The decision thus made he promised to carry into 
effect. ‘The consequence of this singular appeal was a una- 
nimous and urgent resolution in favor of his immediate mar- 
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riage; and the Duke therefore took from a convent an un- 
portioned relative, only fifteen years old, and married her. 
The corresponding entry in his diary is concise enough: — 
* 26th April, 1599. I married the Lady Livia della Rovere.” 
The remarks in his autobiography are a little more explicit. 

“* Moved by the unremitting entreaties of my subjects, | have 
been forced to establish myself by a new alliance; yet as my 
age and other considerations would have prevented me from 
taking this resolution but for their satisfaction, | have chosen to 
combine with their wishes a due consideration for my own, by 
selecting one of my proper blood, and brought up in. this coun- 
try, in whom are combined many of the qualities suited to my 
views.” Vol. iii. p. 161. 

The first step, then, for complying with the wishes of the 
people, was taken; but only Providence could determine 
whether their highly wrought hopes should be fully gratified. 
As months and years passed by without any promise of an 
heir, the anxiety of the community rose to the highest pitch. 
Public prayers were offered up, pilgrimages were undertaken, 
and vows were registered, by individuals and civic communi- 
ties, of dedicating altars and churches to the patron saint 
whose intercession had once before been so effectual for the 
people of Urbino. 


“About the beginning of 1605, it was announced that these 
devotional appeals had been crowned with success; the gloomy 
anticipations of the citizens were turned to joyous hope ; and so 
formidable to the public tranquillity did the reaction of enthusiasm 
appear, that orders were issued for transporting into the fortress 
of Pesaro all the state archives, in case any tumult or conflagra- 
tion might endanger their safety. 

“As the Duchess’s confinement drew near, the subject seemed 
exclusively to engross men’s minds, and when her hour was 
reported to have arrived, the piazza in front of the palace was 
crowded with an impatient multitude, who remained a day and 
night in eager expectation. At length, on the morning of the 
16th of May, the festival of the patron saint Ubaldo, to whom 
their prayers had been addressed, about nine o'clock, the Duke 
appeared at a window of the great hall, and announced with a 
loud and clear voice,‘ God has vouchsafed us a boy!’ The 
cheer of joyous triumph which rang through the palace-yards 
was but an inadequate expression of the general exultation, and 
the precautions taken to preserve the peace proved but too 
limited ; for the insensate popular excitement vented itself in an 
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attack upon the Jews’ quarter, and succeeded in sacking and 
burning their synagogue and shops, in spite of exertions by the 
military, who had been held in readiness to quell the outbreak. 
Meanwhile salvoes of artillery proclaimed the Prince’s advent ; 
and in grateful acknowledgment of his good fortune, his father 
proclaimed pardon to many prisoners, and favors to various 
classes of his subjects. At the same time, with due regard to 
good order, he checked the longer continuance of noisy and 
tumultuous festivity, and in particular, prohibited discharges of 
fire-arms under the heavy penalty of 100 scudi. 

* Any scepticism which might have been secretly entertained 
of the infant being truly a dieu-donne, in special answer to the 
thousand prayers that had been proffered to or through S. Ubaldo, 
was removed or silenced by his arrival on the féte of that saint 
whose hold on the devotional feelings of the people was thus 
marvellously riveted. Among the couriers speedily despatched 
over the duchy to bear boot and spur the happy news, one 
directed to Gubbio, the city and diocese of 8. Ubaldo, was charged 
with a special letter from Francesco Maria. Arriving in hot 
haste, he found the whole population assembled in arms in the 
piazza, with the magistrates at their head, to whom he delivered 
the welcome missive ; after publication of which, the multitude 
formed a solemn procession to the cathedral, to render thanks- 
givings to S. Ubaldo, its and their protector. In that church, the 
community of Gubbio lost no time in erecting a new chapel com- 
memorative of the occasion, and placed on the altar a picture, in 
which the Madonna and Child smile benignantly on the suppliant 
saints, John Baptist and Ubaldo (the former their original patron,) 
whilst in the lower part is seen the courier’s arrival with the ducal 
despatch.” — Vol. ili. pp. 165, 166. 


The child was named Federigo, after the most renowned 
prince of his house, the glories of whose reign, according to 
the fond anticipations of the people, were soon to be repeat- 
ed. His father soon relapsed into the state of morbid ab- 
straction which had become a second nature to him, and the 
solitude of his beautiful place at Castel Durante appeared 
more and more attractive to his sick heart. Here he began 
an experiment almost unheard of in that age, — making a 
free constitution for his people, so that they might be enabled 
to govern themselves, without interrupting the leisure of their 
sovereign. Having obtained from the principal cities of his 
dominions a list of the persons best qualified for the adminis- 
tration of aflairs, he selected one from each, so as to form a 
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council of eight, to whom he gave ample powers to govern 
in his name, and after his death to become the regency. Even 
the management of the foreign affairs of the duchy was con- 
fided to them. The Duke reserved nothing to himself but 
the privilege of writing them long letters of excellent advice, 
couched, however, in general terms, and carefully avoiding 
specific directions on particular points of difficulty or im- 
portance. ‘The precepts that he gave were like those of 
the aged Mentor to Telemachus, — grave, philosophical, and 
moral. Leaving to others, also, the whole immediate charge 
of the education of his son, ‘the fantastic Duke of dark cor- 
ners’ thought to discharge his parental duty by addressing to 
him similar homilies, which would have argued the writer’s 
admirable shrewdness and good sense, if his own conduct, in 
thus shifting his practical duties upon others, had not entirely 
belied them. The fatal consequences of this great blunder 
were too soon apparent. As the boy manifested rather deli- 
cate health, his attendants thought it best to indulge him in 
every respect. ‘Too soon he became master of himself, and 
found that this power was indeed a ‘heritage of woe.’ Anx- 
ious for the continuance of a line thus unexpectedly rescued 
from the peril of extinction, his father had him betrothed, at 
the age of four years, to the little princess Claudia, of 'Tus- 
cany, aged four years and eight months ; who immediately 
sent to her promised bridegroom the appropriate gifts of a 
pony, a poodle, a jackdaw, and an inkstand in the form of 
Mount Calvary. 

Alas for the child of many hopes! From his infancy, the 
young Federigo manifested a reckless, vulgar, and debauch- 
ed disposition. He would endure no restraint, his passion 
was fierce and deadly, his favorite companions were strolling 
players and buffoons, and his precocious gallantries soon be- 
came the scandal and the terror of the grave citizens of Ur- 
bino. His father was apprized of his faults when too late, 
and took a most preposterous course for amending them. He 
caused his nuptials to be celebrated when he was but little 
over sixteen years of age, and soon afterwards put entirely 
into his hands the reins ef government, and went to shut 
himself up more closely tan ever at Castel Durante, 

“ Boasted seat 
Of studious peace and mild philosophy.” 
are 
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The only story reported to him while here, that had power 
to move his equaminity, was an account that his madcap son, 
in attempting to drive eighteen horses in hand through the 
streets of Urbino, had galloped over a poor child and killed 
him. The startled parent, forgetting his abdicated powers, 
instantly ordered the prince into exile; the command, how- 
ever, was soon recalled or never executed. But heaven, that 
had punished the people of Urbino by granting their guilty 
prayers, was soon, in mercy, to release them from their tor- 
ment. The wretched boy died just after he had completed 
his eighteenth year. 


“The Prince moved to Urbino early in the summer [of nee 
the company of actors forming the strength of his court, anc 
there nightly performed with them, amid the acclamations of a 
rabble audience. With a view to conciliate his mother-in-law, 
the Grand Duchess of Tuscany, whose interference in behalf of 
her insulted daughter he had too good reason to anticipate, he 
prepared a magnificent coach and six costly horses as a present 
to her. On the 28th of June, he acted as usual on the stage, the 
part which he sustained on this occasion being (according to 
Galuzzi) the degraded one of a pack-horse, carrying about the 
comedians on his back, and finally kicking off a load of crockery 
with which he was laden. About midnight, he retired to rest, 
worn out by this buffoonery, after giving orders for a chasse next 
day at Piobbico near Castel Durante. At dawn, hearing the 
clatter of the horses which were setting out for Florence, he rose 
and gave some orders from the window in his night-dress. In 
the morning, his attendants, surprised at not being summoned, 
and fearing he would be too late to attend mass before noon, 
knocked in vain at his door. Three hours passed away in doubts 
and speculations, and at length two of the courtiers burst open 
the door, exclaiming ‘Up, your Highness, ’tis time for the 
comedy!’ But for him that hour was past; the well-known 
and welcome words fell on an ear whose silver cord was broken. 
His body was under the icy grip of death; his spirit had fled to 
its awful account. Truly, 
‘AV the world's a stage, 
And all the men and vomen mere ly players!’ 

“The body was discovered on its back, bleeding at the nose 
and mouth, the left hand under the pillow, one leg drawn up, and 
the mattress much discomposed. The Prince always slept alone, 
and locked himself in, without retaining any attendants in the 
adjoining apartment, Six strangers, with the Tuscan accent, 
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had been observed about the palace the day before. From these 
circumstances, and from his odious character, suspicions of foul 
play were entertained ; but most of the accounts which | have 
seen, attribute his death to apoplexy, resulting probably from 
premature and excessive dissipation.” — Vol. iii. pp. 196-198. 


The miserable father, now over seventy-four years of age, 
was summoned back to the cares of that government from 
which he had vainly hoped that he was forever released. He 
received the news of his son’s death without emotion, merely 
exclaiming in Latin, “ The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 

k = a , Jd” #H : 
taken away ; blessed be the name of the Lord.” He caused 
the body to be deposited in a tomb in the crypt of the metro- 
politan cathedral, with an inscription to the following pur- 
port :— 

“Tn this tomb, 

Prepared for himself by 
Francesco Maria I1., Last Duke of Urbino, 
Rest the ashes of 
His son Federigo, 

Who was cut off by a sudden death, 
On the 29th June, MpCXXIIL., 
Aged xXvill. years.” 

“On a tablet in the church of Sta. Chiara, his fate is thu: 
touchingly commemorated :—*‘ The waning day saw Federigo 
Prince of Urbino, in whom sank the house della Rovere, sound 
in health, and preéminent in every gift of fortune ; the succeed- 
ing dawn beheld him struck down by sudden death, on the 29th 
of June, 1623. Stranger! pass on, and learn that happiness, 
like the brittle glass, just when brightest, is most fragile.’ ” 


Vol. iii. p. 200. 


The unhappy Francesco Maria, thus called back, as it 
were, by a voice from heaven, to the sphere of duty which 
he had criminally deserted, still showed himself every inch a 
sovereign. Dismissing all his son’s councillors, and calling 
around him a few able ministers, he resumed the administra- 
tion with great vigor. His first cares were for his infant 
granddaughter, to whom the Princess Claudia had given 
birth not many months before the death of her husband. As 
a female, she could not inherit his dominions, which, it now 
appeared, must soon devolve to the Church. Yet she would 
be the heiress of all his personal and allodial property, which 
was very considerable ; and it was important to find a home 
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and guardians for her, as the advanced age of the Duke ren- 
dered it certain that he could not long watch over her tender 
years. Fortunately, Ferdinand, the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany, offered to receive and educate her in his family, and 
eventually to marry her to his son, on condition that she 
should be immediately declared the heiress of her grand- 
father’s wealth. This was done, and the infant Vittoria was 
immediately sent to the court of Tuscany, where she found a 
happy home, and eventually fulfilled the destiny that had 
been marked out for her, by becoming Grand Duchess of that 
pleasant country. 

Released from this cause of anxiety, the aged Duke turned 
his thoughts to the future condition of his subjects. Justly 
conceiving that their submission to papal authority might be 
rendered more tolerable if an arrangement was made by 
which his states should be transferred to the Church during 
his lifetime, instead of allowing the Pope to seize them with- 
out conditions after his death, he opened a negotiation for 
this purpose, which, with the full but sorrowful assent of 
his people, was soon completed. Once, while the arrange- 
ments were in progress, the Sacred College manifesting a dis- 
position to press their demands too far, and to enforce them 
by arms, the old man showed that the fire of his youth was 
not yet wholly spent. He reinforced his garrison at San 
Leo, and assumed so menacing an attitude, that the Pope 
hastily receded from his obnoxious position ; and the affair 
was then amicably concluded. In January, 1625, the Bishop 
of Rimini arrived at Urbino, as papal governor, to take posses- 
sion of his dominions. ‘Then, amid the universal lamentation 
of his subjects, the Duke retired for the last time to Castel 
Durante, to spend the short remainder of his years. 

His mind remained unclouded to the last, under the 
pressure of blighted hopes, desolate old age, and many bodily 
infirmities, Gout and paralysis reduced him to such decrepi- 
tude that he was fed like a child. Still he continued his 
literary intercourse with the learned monks whom he had 
selected and placed there ; and he kept up an affectionate 
correspondence with his grandchild, in which, though but 
eight or nine years old, she performed her part with spirit 
and intelligence. He died in 1631, at the age of eighty-two, 
“ bewailed by his subjects, regretted by all Italy.” 
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We take leave of Mr. Dennistoun with many thanks for 
the entertainment and instruction that his work has afforded. 
Though not belonging to the first class of historical produc- 
tions, it is an honorable monument of his diligence, accuracy, 
and good taste. It shows no mean power of philosophic 
thought, elegant criticism, and clear and vigorous narration, 


Art. VI.— Confessions of an English Opium-Eater, and 
Suspiria de Profundis: Biographical Essays: Miscella- 
neous Essays: The Caesars: Life and Manners: Lite- 
rary Reminiscences. By Tuomas De Quincey. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor, Reed, & Fields. 1851. 7 vols. 12mo. 


We have here collected, for the first time, — thanks to the 
good taste and enterprise of an American publisher, — the 
Essays and Reminiscences of a noted English writer, which 
have appeared, at unequal intervals, during the last thirty 
years, in Cyclopedias, Reviews, and Magazines. ‘The “ Con- 
fessions,” which introduce this attractive series, were first 
published in 1821 ; the “ Suspiria,” regarded as a sequel to 
the “‘ Confessions,” followed after an interval of twenty-three 
or twenty-four years. Of the other writings, many were 
published between these widely separated dates, and some of 
them considerably subsequent to the last. ‘The form in 
which they now appear is very agreeable and convenient to 
the reader, and we could ask only one improvement, — to be 
informed whee and where each paper first appeare d. Not to 
have done this seems to us quite a serious omission, Dates 
are often important in literary criticism, and, especially in 
miscellanies gathered from various sources, and extending 
over the period of a whole generation, they are absolutely 
essential, in order duly to estimate the merits and the opi- 
nions of an author, 

The writings of a man are not always a correct indication 
of his life ; yet, though it seems somewhat paradoxical to say 
so, a knowledge of his life affords one of the best indexes to the 
character and purposes of the writings. Men often live two 
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lives, quite disconnected and contradictory, —the inner life 
of thought, resolution, judgment, and fancy, and the outer 
life of dull, common-place fact, or insane and low excite- 
ment. Sometimes a form of literature springs from the eager- 
ness to escape from the present and familiar, The mind, 
craving excitement and finding no means of gratifying it in 
a prosaic age, or wishing to stimulate the passions by novelty, 
creates a world for itself, brings back upon the scene the 
forms of actors who have long since played out their réle, 
and represents in high favor personages who, in real life, 
would be scouted from all decent society, and soon enough 
receive a unanimous and fatal verdict. Highwaymen and 
thieves were never fewer, they never stood at a lower dis- 
count, than when Schiller wrote his Robbers, and Bulwer 
his Paul Clifford, and Harrison Ainsworth (alas! the bathos 
of our illustration!) his Jack Sheppard. Yet a knowledge 
of the personal history of the former of these authors, (and 
probably the same would be true of the others,) gives us the 
key to the apparent discrepancy between the spirit of the 
time and the fiction, and leads to a better understanding both 
of the author and his work. 

Mr. De Quincey has given us some delightful sketches of 
his life ; but for the reasons hinted at above, we should like 
to go behind the screen on which he has been pleased to cast 
the shadows, and see how far the reality corresponds with 
the picture, and learn, too, something more of those portions 
which now lie as a blank, since the filling of them is quite 
necessary for a full understanding even of what is so skilfully 
portrayed. Not that we doubt the truthfulness of the unusu- 
ally frank narrative, or have a right to pry into personal 
secrets which the writer chooses to conceal; but we are 
sometimes in doubt whether what is stated apparently as nar- 
rative is not really meant for brilliant fiction, or at least for 
* fiction founded on fact.” 

The father of Mr. De Quincey, a West Indian merchant, 
died young, leaving a widow and six children with an income 
of £1600 a year. Our author was nearly seven years old 
when this event took place, in 1792; of course, he must now 
have advanced nearly to that boundary which the Scriptures 
set as the farthest limit of human life, —“ ‘The days of our 
years are threescore years and ten.” He was early sent to 
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school at Bath, where he was when Sir Sidney Smith electri- 
fied the city by bringing thither the news of his own escape 
from the prison of the Temple in Paris. ‘Thence he was 
taken to a school in Wiltshire, and afterwards, through the 
influence of friends, to Eton. From this place he made his 
first visit to London, and has given us, in a delighful paper, 
the various impressions made by that vast metropolis on his 
young imagination. ‘Then follows a journey to Ireland, and 
an imperfect sketch of the Irish Rebellion. By and by, 
after some travelling and various minor adventures, we find 
him resting, between the years 1803 and 1808, under the 
ample shades of Oxford, of which he gives us a somewhat 
particular account, but which we should be glad if he had 
expanded to a minute and extended picture, that we might 
have as complete a knowledge of the Oxford of his day as 
Mr. Bristed has just given us of the Cambridge of our own. 
A scholar of rare attainments and independent judgment, a 
Tory in politics, a sincere son of the Church of England, a 
man of letters, with a patrimony sufficient, if not ample, and 
withal something of a recluse, rather indifferent to the public 
and careless of its topics of local and temporary interest, but 
moving in a circle of choice friends, Mr. De Quincey has 
passed his later life, now in the seclusion of Westmoreland, 
then in the heart of London, again in Edinburgh, and we 
know not where else, but always the same speculative stu- 
dent, the same ingenious and brilliant writer. 

Of the volumes before us, the “ Life and Manners” and 
the “Literary Reminiscences” are the most entertaining, 
although the “Cwsars” and the “ Biographical Essays” 
contain most of permanent and solid value, in the way of 
Jearning and criticism. All these writings, however, stretch- 
ing over a period of more than thirty years, are marked by 
similar characteristics. We are struck at once by the ex- 
quisite refinement of mind, the subtleness of association, and 
the extreme tenuity of the threads of thought, the gossamer 
filaments yet finally weaving themselves together, and thick- 
ening imperceptibly into a strong and expanded web. Min- 
gled with this, and perhaps springing from a similar mental 
habit, is an occasional dreaminess both in speculation and in 
narrative, when the mind seems to move vaguely round in 
vast unreturning circles. The thoughts catch hold of no- 
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thing, but are heaved and tossed like masses of cloud by the 
wind. An incident of trivial import is turned and turned to 
catch the light of every possible consequence, and so magni- 
fied as to become portentous and terrible. It rises like the 
indefinite and intangible forms of evil in our dreams, fascinat- 
ing the mind and overpowering it ; and a danger too instanta- 
neous in its action to be an object of contemplation, and 
too minute to be of any concern, seems to expand till 
it spreads over and clings to the brain, and half paralyzes 
every faculty. Is there in this an effect of that opium-eating 
which nobody ever described more forcibly ? 

This discursive tendency, this love of chasing a thought 
throughout all its possible ramifications, detract from the 
remarkable vigor and beauty of our author’s style, What at 
first is pleasant, by and by becomes wearisome. Starting 
with a distinct object in full sight, we find ourselves soon 
turning from it, and wandering hither and thither, — amid 
fragrant groves and beside still waters, to be sure, — but yet 
without an aim, and with little result beside weariness of 
limb, and even a growing displeasure at the beguiling beau- 
ties which have cheated us along our devious way. Yet we 
half hesitate when we say this, in recollection of those sweet 
and strange dreams, those lofty and magnificent reveries, ex- 
pressed in language permeated with solemn feeling, or breath- 
ing with awful passion, and of those “ wandering musical 
variations ” upon the themes of grief or joy with which every 
heart may sympathize. ‘The “ Suspiria” are, some of them, 
sighs from the lowest depths. ‘They contain passages of 
unearthly beauty and mysterious power. ‘The mind is swept 
away by them, into some shadowy region, where one vision 
of innocence, or beauty, or fear, or sorrow chases another, till 
all at last “ fade into the light of common day.” 

There is, however, a tendency to a too diffuse treatment 
of subjects, whether serious or playful. The first paper, on 
« Murder as one of the Fine Arts,” with its various and out- 
of-the-way lore, with its mixture of subtle discrimination, 
and satire, and “rollicking ”’ humor, is worthy of Professor 
Wilson or Charles Lamb. The quaint “ lecture” should 
have ended here with a word or two, to round it off; the 
second paper is worthy of nobody. 

There are few of the essays that do not indicate the multi- 
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farious reading of the author. Whether discoursing on a fact 
in history, or a metaphysical speculation, or a medieval date, 
or a Roman dinner, he is sure to reveal something which had 
before escaped us, or to fix with a new emphasis and import- 
ance what we already knew. ‘The essay on “ Dinner, real 
and reputed,” to which we have referred, will recur to many 
as an example in point, the illustrations carrying the mind far 
beyond the strict limits of the subject, and enlightening us on 
no small or unimportant part of the domestic economy of both 
ancients and moderns. ‘This learning, however recondite, is 
not cumbrous and unwieldy, or introduced for mere show, 
but brought skilfully to bear in sustaining a criticism admira- 
ble for subtle analysis, for cumulative energy, for genial and 
catholic sympathy. 

Equally noticeable, as a characteristic of these writings, is 
an uncommon graphic power, and, as essential to it, a mastery 
of the resources of our language, which can come to the best 
minds only from a profound knowledge of our literature, joined 
to much, and most careful, practice. Of the importance of 
thoroughly studying a language he somewhere says: — 

“If there is any thing in this world, that, next after the flag of 
his country and its spotless honor, should be holy in the eyes of 
a young poet, it is the language of his country. He should spend 
the third part of his life in studying this language and cultivating 
its total resources. He should be willing to pluck out his right 
eye, or to circumnavigate the globe, if by such a sacrifice, if by 
such an exertion, he could attain to greater purity, precision, com- 
pass, or idiomatic energy of diction. This, if he were even a Kal- 
muck Tartar, who by the way has the good feeling and patriotism 
to pride himself upon his beastly language.” 


This extract probably indicates the nature of De Quincey’s 
own exertions in studying our rich tongue ; with what success, 
we may see on every page he has written. His random con- 
tributions to philosophy make us almost wish he had literally 
devoted “a third of his life” to such studies, and to the in- 
valuable record of their results. Richness and fulness of 
thought mark the discussion of every volume. Incidents of 
littke moment are, with a delicate and playful humor, worked 
up to imaginary importance, and clothed with the garments 
and colors of an exuberant fancy. A barren and trivial 
fact, under the power of that life-giving hand, shoots out on 
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all sides into waving branches, and green leaves, and odor- 
iferous flowers. It is not the fact that interests us, but the 
mind working upon it, investing it with mock heroic dignity, 
or rendering it illustrative of really serious principles ; or, with 
the true insight of genius, discovering, in that which a vulgar 
eye would despise, the germs of grandeur and beauty ; the 
passions of war in the contests of the rival factions of school- 
boys, the “tragedy, in every peasant’s death-bed.” 

Though there is enough of the playful, there is far more 
of the serious and earnest. Indeed, it is rare to find an 
author whose works seem to bear more truly and clearly the 
stamp of his own mind, and whose judgments, moral, politi- 
cal, or literary, are set down with less apparent reference to 
the opinions of contemporaries. We find, besides, occasional 
bursts of enthusiasm, the whole soul glowing and flaming 
in depicting a noble life, or in response to a noble theme. 
There is a deep sea in that mind which can be moved. 
There is a heart which can sympathize with heroism, and 
pour out its measures of praise with unstinting liberality. 

Above all, we find a profound and sincere religious feeling, 
not merely recognized as an important, but existing asa fixed, 
principle of judgment. The estimates of life, in the Essays, 
are, in some degree at least, made with reference to the pro- 
founder emotions and the more lasting interests which are 
connected with a moral nature. ‘The thought sometimes 
moves with a majesty which nothing but the sublimest emo- 
tions could excite or sustain. Scenes are opened to the view 
as awful as the grave, as solemn as the eternal destinies can 
render them. A mind sufficiently fertile and flexible and 
discursive, of wide culture, thus sustaining itself upon an 
immutable morality, building the superstructure of ample 
knowledge upon the foundation of a simple and unwavering 
religious faith, is best fitted for the truest judgments in litera- 
ture, as well as for the safest conduct in life. A profoundly 
religious mind is, indeed, somewhat apt to become intense 
and exclusive in some directions ; yet there are others where 
its scope is most free and its action most vigorous. But 
we pass from these general considerations to the volumes 
before us. 

The interest of the Literary Reminiscences centres about 
Coleridge and Wordsworth. Of the twenty-three chapters 
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which the two volumes contain, nine are occupied directly 
with these great names, while, of the remainder, six at least 
are made up, in great part, of narrative or criticism connected 
with them. Wordsworth has found a loving and faithful 
biographer; but the life of Coleridge is yet to be written, if, 
indeed, it be possible to collect its disjecta membra, so as to 
frame them into one continuous biography. In lack of that, 
we gather up the more assiduously, here and there, from 
friends, and —we had nearly said — enemies, (but those he 
hardly had in later years,) from persons of various capacities, 
from judges kindly disposed but unwise, keen-sighted but 
unsympathizing, scattered notices of the ways of that remark- 
able man who has had so strong an influence upon the 
scholars and thinkers of his age. He seemed as indifferent 
to his future fame, as he was careless about his life. When 
a competent witness, therefore, presents himself, we listen 
the more eagerly to his story. Mr. De Quincey had abun- 
dant opportunities for judging of both Coleridge and Words- 
worth, and was not unfriendly to either. 'To Coleridge, he 
was, at one time, (we learn it not from himself, but from 
Cottle’s “ Recollections,””) especially generous. He sent to 
him a present of three hundred pounds, at a time when Cole- 
ridge’s necessities were most urgent. It strikes us, therefore, 
as somewhat singular, that the very first paper on this “ illus- 
trious man, the largest and most spacious intellect, the 
subulest and the most comprehensive, that has yet existed 
amongst men,” opens with the gravest literary charge which 
has ever been brought against him,— namely, plagiarismn ; 
and that, too, of about the worst kind. Coleridge, as De 
Quincey seems bent on making it out, was unwilling to 
acknowledge even the slight and trifling obligations which he 
lay under for the bare facts on which he based some of his 
poems. In reading all this over, one would not conjecture, 
and it certainly does appear very strange, that the sole object 
of establishing the charge was to enable the writer to declare 
as his conviction, after having closely followed Coleridge’s 
line of reading for thirty years, that, notwithstanding many 
minor thefts, he is “as entirely original in all his capital 
pretensions as any one man that ever existed, as Archime- 
des in ancient days, or as Shakspeare in modern.” Not- 
withstanding this very positive declaration, we cannot but 
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think this a queer way of “backing one’s friends.” This 
subject, however, so far as it has any interest, has been else- 
where so fully discussed as not to require to be re-opened. 

The name of Nether Stowey, a little town among the 
Quantock hills in Somersetshire, not far from the Bristol 
Channel, is familiar to all acquainted with the writings of 
Coleridge. Thither Mr. De Quincey, in the year 1807, 
then about twenty-two years old, betook himself, in search of 
the already distinguished poet and philosopher, some fifteen 
years his senior, who had recently returned from Malta. Not 
finding him there, the undiscouraged follower proceeded to 
Bridgewater, fortified with all necessary directions for disco- 
vering the object of his search. We give the result in his 
own words ; and this description of the personal appearance 
of the philosopher may call to mind a still more striking one 
lately published by a distinguished author. 


*“T had received directions for finding out the house where 
Coleridge was visiting; and, in riding down a main street of 
Bridgewater, I noticed a gateway corresponding to the description 
given me. Under this was standing, and gazing about him, a 
man whom I shall describe. In height, he might seem to be about 
five feet eight; (he was, in reality, about an inch and a half 
taller, but his figure was of an order which drowns the height ;) 
his person was broad and full, and tended even to corpulence ; 
his complexion was fair, though not what painters technically 
style fair, because it was associated with black hair; his eyes 
were large and soft in their expression; and it was from the 
peculiar appearance of haze or dreaminess, which mixed with 
their light, that I recognized my object. This was Coleridge. 
I examined him steadfastly for a minute or more; and it struck 
me that he saw neither myself nor any other object in the street. 
He was in a deep reverie; for | had dismounted, made two or 
three trifling arrangements at an inn door, and advanced close to 
him, before he had apparently become conscious of my presence. 
The sound of my voice, announcing my own name, first awoke 
him; he started, and, for a moment, seemed at a loss to under- 
stand my purpose or his own situation; for he repeated rapidly 
a number of words which had no relation to either of us. There 
was no mauvaise honte in his manner, but simple perplexity, and 
an apparent difficulty in recovering his position amongst daylight 
realities, This little scene over, he received me with a kindness 
of manner so marked that it might be called gracious. The 
hospitable family, with whom he was domesticated, were distin- 
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guished for their amiable manners and enlightened understand- 
ings: they were descendants from Chubb, the philosophic writer, 
and bore the same name. For Coleridge, they all testified deep 
affection and esteem —sentiments in which the whole town of 
Bridgewater seemed to share ; for, in the evening, when the heat 
of the day had declined, I walked out with him; and, rarely, 
perhaps never, have I seen a person so much interrupted in one 
hour’s space as Coleridge, on this occasion, by the courteous 
attentions of young and old.” — Lit. Rem, vol. i. pp. 164, 165. 


Coleridge was then the same mighty discourser that he con- 
tinued throughout his life. After some little points of business 
between them were settled, De Quincey goes on to say, — 

* Coleridge, —like some great river, the Orellana, or the St. 
Lawrence, thi ad been checked and fretted by rocks or thwart- 
ing islands, and suddenly recovers its volume of waters, and its 
mighty music,— swept at once, as if returning to his natural 
business, into a continuous strain of eloquent dissertation, cer- 
tainly the most novel, the most finely illustrated, and traversing 
the most spacious fields of thought, by transitions the most just 
and logical, that it was possible to conceive.” — Lit. Rem. i. 167. 


We have no time to follow out, with care, the interesting 
and discriminating sketch which follows. What the relations 
were between the two in after life, we do not entirely know ; 
but though the early enthusiasm of the follower was cooled 
by years, and the judgment in some respects modified or 
reversed, yet De Quincey seems never to have lost his rever- 
ence for that “capacious and subtle intellect.” 

With Wordsworth, the relations of our author seem to have 
been, in after times, more familiar; and the pictures which he 
gives of the family, at various times, are very delightful. 
And then his judgment of the great poet is philosophical, and 
in the highest degree honest and just. Yet there happen- 
ed to them a bitter estrangement. ‘The cause is not fully 
explained ; but it seemed that De Quincey, (and not he 
alone,) expected a return of friendship from the poet, in view 
of their admiration of him, which they were far from receiving. 
The fact is stated with extraordinary frankness, and without 
casting harsh blame upon Wordsworth. Were the strong 
affections and antipathies of each such as hardly to lie peace- 
ably side by side? Were the idiosyncrasies of each such that 
the one would naturally require too much homage, the other 
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ask too liberal a sympathy? We are not called to judge 
between them, but can easily understand how an unfriendly 
feeling might arise. 

But whatever drawbacks there may be to our author’s 
unqualified admiration of those two greatest literary names of 
their age, there is none at all in his love for Charles Lamb. 
We can pardon much in one who understands and heartily 
loves Elia; “loves and reverences,’ we might say, for 
Lamb’s life, though most attractive to our affection, has in it 
an element of grandeur impossible to mistake or to disregard. 
He who long seemed but as the most graceful of triflers, full 
of quaint conceits and rare humor, with wide and strange 
sympathies, stands up at the last as a serious, resolute, self- 
denying man. ‘The moral resolution with which he bore up 
under severe family affliction, and the ever threatening aspect 
of a terrible personal calamity, under which every hope might, 
at almost any moment, sink into a bottomless abyss, was 
only equalled by his real humility, and the manly dignity 
which led him to endure the trial in silence, without com- 
plaint, or even the knowledge of many of his most intimate 
friends. On the ground of Lamb’s life and literary merits, 
De Quincey marches with a most joyful tread. He is dis- 
criminating too, not misled by personal admiration, nor blind 
to the failings which some have taken for the essential and 
controlling elements of Lamb’s character. There is a pas- 
sage in the Reminiscences which is inimitable for its descrip- 
tion of Lamb’s “ festive mirth.” 

“He was joyous, radiant with wit and frolic, mounting with 
the sudden motion of a rocket into the highest heaven of out- 
rageous fun and absurdity; then bursting into a fiery shower of 
puns, chasing syllables with the agility of a squirrel bounding 
among the trees, or a cat pursuing its own tail; but in the midst 
of all this stormy gayety, he never said or did any thing that could, 
by possibility, wound or annoy.” . ... . “ The sensibility of his 
organization was so exquisite, that effects which travel by sepa- 
rate stages with most other men, in him fled along the nerves with 
the velocity of light.””— Lit. Rem. vol. i. pp. 126, 127. 

In a review, published years afterward, De Quincey thus 
sums up the estimate of his life with hearty affection and the 
surest justice and truth. 


“Charles Lamb is gone ; his life was a continued struggle in 
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the service of love the purest, and within a sphere visited by little 
of contemporary applause. Even his intellectual displays won 
but a narrow sympathy at any time, and in his earlier period, 
were saluted with positive derision and contumely on the few 
occasions when they were not oppressed by entire neglect. But 
slowly all things right themselves. All merit, which is founded 
in truth, and is strong enough, reaches, by sweet exhalations, in 
the end, a higher sensory; reaches higher organs of discernment, 
lodged in a selecter audience. But the original obtuseness or 
vulgarity of feeling, that thwarted Lamb’s just estimation in life, 
will continue to thwart its popular diffusion. There are even 
some that continue ,to regard him with the old hostility. And 
we, therefore, standing by the side of Lamb’s grave, seemed to 
hear, on one side, (but in abated tones,) strains of the ancient 
malice —‘ This man, that thought himself to be somebody, is 
dead — is buried — is forgotten!’ and, on the other side, seemed 
to hear ascending, as with the solemnity of an anthem —‘ This 
man, that thought himself to be nobody, is dead — is buried ; his 
life has been searched ; and his memory is hallowed forever!’” 


Biog. Essays, p. 219. 


Less elaborate and complete are the sketches of Southey, 
Sir Humphrey Davy, Mr. Godwin, Edward Irving, Wilson, 
Talfourd, and some others. The points of Mr, De Quincey’s 
mind seem to be most happily displayed upon biographical 
and historical subjects. ‘The facts, which he is bound to 
develop and illustrate, form the solid nucleus around which 
his thoughts must revolve, and which he may irradiate by the 
various light of his ample learning and moral and metaphy- 
sical discernment, while he is prevented from taking those 
wider and wilder excursions to which he is sometimes tempted, 
and which are apt to terminate nowhere. We cannot readily 
find examples of criticism better sustained or more just than 
the papers on Shakspeare, Pope, Goethe, and Schiller. We 
suppose, however, that the admirers of Goethe would be 
dissatisfied with the judgment passed upon him, Elsewhere 
he thus speaks of him in comparison with Coleridge. “ Both 
are now gone —Goethe and Coleridge; both are honored 
by those who knew them, and by multitudes who did not. 
But the honors of Coleridge are perennial, and will annually 
grow more verdant; whilst from those of Goethe, every ge- 
neration will see something fall away, until posterity will 
wonder at the subverted idol, whose basis being hollow and 
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unsound, will leave the worship of their fathers an enigma to 
their descendants.” Schiller is evidently the favorite, and 
he quotes with satisfaction, as if it had been fully answered, 
the “sublime and pathetic” prayer offered up by the father 
of Schiller, on the birth of his son. The finest of these criti- 
cal pieces is that on Shakspeare, “the most august among 
created intellects,’ whose station in literature is pronounced 
“by the unanimous ‘all hail!’ of intellectual Christendom.” 
We will quote but one passage to show his manner of treat- 
ing the theme. 

“In the great world, therefore, of womat, as the interpreter 
of the shifting phases and the lunar varieties of that mighty 
changeable planet, that lovely satellite of man, Shakspeare 
stands not the first only, not the original only, but is yet the sole 
authentic oracle of truth. Woman, therefore, the beauty of the 
female mind, this is one great field of his power. The super- 
natural world, the world of apparitions, that is another. For 
reasons which it would be easy to give, reasons emanating from 
the gross mythology of the ancients, no Grecian, no Roman, 
could have conceived a ghost. ‘That shadowy conception, the 
protesting apparition, the awful projection of the human con- 
science, belongs to the Christian mind, And in all Christendom, 
who, let us ask, who, who but Shakspeare has found the power 
for effectually working this mysterious mode of being? In sum- 
moning back to earth * the majesty of buried Denmark,’ how like 
an awful necromancer does Shakspeare appear! All the pomps 
and grandeurs which religion, which the grave, which the popu- 
lar superstition, had gathered about the subject of apparitions, are 
here converted to his purpose, and bend to one awful effect. 
The wormy grave brought into antagonism with the scenting of 
the early dawn; the trumpet of resurrection suggested, and 
again as an antagonist idea to the crowing of the cock, (a bird 
ennobled in the Christian mythus by the part he is made to play 
at the Crucifixion ;) its starting ‘as a guilty thing,’ placed in 
opposition to its majestic expression of offended dignity when 
struck at by the partisans of the sentinels; its awful allusions to 
the secrets of its prison-house ; its ubiquity, contrasted with its 
local presence ; its aerial substance, yet clothed in palpable 
armor; the heart-shaking solemnity of its language, and the 
appropriate scenery of its haunt, viz., the ramparts of a capital 
fortress, with no witnesses but a few gentlemen mounting guard 
at the dead of night, — what a mist, what a mirage of vapor, is 
here accumulated, through which the dreadful being in the centre 
looms upon us in far larger proportions, than could have hap- 
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pened had it been insulated and left naked of this circumstantial 
pomp! In the Tempest, again, what new modes of life, preter- 
natural, yet far as the poles from the spiritualities of religion !” 
— Biog. Essays, pp. 75, 76. 

The essay on Joan of Arc, in reference to M. Michelet’s 
History of France, is in another style, lofty, fervid, and im- 
passioned. We give three passages from it, as indicating its 
character. It thus abruptly opens. 


‘‘ What is to be thought of her? What is to be thought of 
the poor shepherd girl from the hills and forests of Lorraine, 
that — like the Ilebrew shepherd boy from the hills and forests 
of Judwa— rose suddenly out of the quiet, out of the safety, 
out of the religious inspiration, rooted in deep pastoral solitudes, 
to a station in the van of armies, and to the more perilous station 
at the right hand of kings? The Hebrew boy inaugurated his 
patriotic mission by an act, by a victorious act, such as no man 
could deny. But so did the girl of Lorraine, if we read her 
story as it was read by those who saw her nearest. Adverse 
armies bore witness to the boy as no pretender: but so they did 
to the gentle girl. Judged by the voices of all who saw them 
from a station of good will, both were found true and loyal to 
any promises involved in their first acts. Enemies it was that 
made the difference between their subsequent fortunes. The 
boy rose —to a splendor and a noonday prosperity, both per- 
sonal and public, that rang through the records of his people, 
and became a byeword amongst his posterity for a thousand 
years, until the sceptre was departing from Judah. The poor, 
forsaken girl, on the contrary, drank not herself from that cup 
of rest which she had secured for France. She never sang 
together with the songs that rose in her native Domremy, as 
echoes to the departing steps of invaders. She mingled not in 
the festal dances at Vaucouleurs, which celebrated in rapture the 
redemption of France. No! for her voice was then silent: No! 
for her feet were dust. Pure, innocent, noble-hearted girl ! whom, 
from earliest youth, ever I believed in as full of truth and self- 
sacrifice, this was amongst the strongest pledges for thy side, that 
never once — no, not for a moment of weakness — didst thou 
revel in the vision of coronets and honor from man. Coronets 
for thee! Ono! Honors, if they come when all is over, are 
for those that share thy blood. Daughter of Domremy, when 
the gratitude of thy king shall awaken, thou wiit be sleeping the 
sleep of the dead. Call her, King of France, but she will not 
hear thee! Cite her by thy apparitors to come and receive a 
robe of honor, but she will be found en contumace. When the 
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thunders of universal France, as even yet may happen, shall 
proclaim the grandeur of the poor shepherd girl that gave up all 
for her country — thy ear, young shepherd girl, will have been 
deaf for five centuries. ‘To suffer and to do, that was thy portion 
in this life; to do —never for thyself, always for others; to 
suffer — never in the persons of generous champions, always in 
thy own — that was thy destiny ; and not for a moment was it 
hidden from thyself.” — Mis. Essays, pp. 78, 79. 


Here is a passage on the influences to which this peasant 
girl had been exposed, as going to elucidate the sineular fact 
in her history, that she, ignorant and unfriended, should have 
undertaken so great a mission. 


* The education of this poor girl was mean according to the 
present standard: was ineflably grand, according to a purer phi- 
losophic standard ; and only not good for our age, because for us 
it would be unattainable. She read nothing, for she could not 
read ; but she had heard others read parts of the Roman martyr- 
ology. She wept in sympathy with the sad Misereres of the 
Romish chanting ; she rose to heaven with the glad triumphant 
Gloria in Exvcelsis ; she drew her comfort and her vital strength 
from the rites of her church. But, next after these spiritual 
advantages, she owed most to the advantages of her situation. 
The fountain of Domrémy was on the brink of a boundless 
forest ; and it was haunted to that degree by fairies that the 
parish priest (cure) was obliged to read mass there once a year, 
in order to keep them in any decent bounds. Fairies are import- 
ant, even in a statistical view ; certain weeds mark poverty in 
the soil, fairies mark its solitude. As surely as the wolf retires 
before cities, does the fairy sequester herself from the haunts of 
licensed victuallers. A village is too much for her nervous deli- 
cacy ; at most, she can tolerate a distant view of a hamlet. We 
may judge, therefore, by the uneasiness and extra trouble which 
they gave to the parson, in what strength the fairies mustered at 
Domremy, and, by a satisfactory consequence, how thinly sown 
with men and women must have been that region, even its in- 
habited spots. But the forests of Domrémy — those were the 
glories of the land: for, in them abode mysterious powers 
and ancient secrets that towered into tragic strength. ‘ Abbeys 
there were, and abbey windows, dim and dimly seen — as 
Moorish temples of the Hindoos,’ that exercised even princely 
power both in Lorraine and in the German Diets. These had 
their sweet bells that pierced the forests for many a league at 
matins or vespers, and each its own dreamy legend. Few 
enough, and scattered enough, were these abbeys, in no degree 
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to disturb the deep solitude of the region; many enough to 
spread a network or awning of Christian sanctity over what else 
might have seemed a heathen wilderness. This sort of religious 
talisman being secured, a man the most afraid of ghosts (like my- 
self, suppose, or the reader,) becomes armed into courage to wan- 
der for days in their sylvan recesses.”” — Mis. Essays, pp. 91, 92. 

We quote finally the grand and solemn picture with which 
the essay, full of faith throughout in the honesty, simplicity, 
nobleness of purpose, and devout religious spirit of the won- 
derful girl, contrasts the end of her life with that of her great 
persecutor, the Bishop of Beauvais. 


“ Bishop of Beauvais! thy victim died in fire upon a scaffold 
— thou upen a down bed. But for the departing minutes of life, 
both are oftentimes alike. At the farewell crisis, when the gates 
of death are opening, and flesh is resting from its struggles, 
oftentimes the tortured and the torturer have the same truce 
from carnal torment; both sink together into sleep ; together 
both, sometimes, kindle into dreams. When the mortal mists 
were gathering fast upon you two, Bishop and Shepherd girl — 
when the pavilions of life were closing up their shadowy curtains 
about you — let us try, through the gigantic glooms, to decipher 
the flying features of your separate visions. 

“ The shepherd girl that had delivered France — she, from her 
dungeon, she, from her baiting at the stake, she, from her duel 
with fire, as she entered her last dream —saw Domremy, saw 
the fountain of Domrémy, saw the pomp of forests in which her 
childhood had wandered. That Easter festival, which man had 
denied to her languishing heart — that resurrection of spring- 
time, which the darkness of dungeons had intercepted from her, 
hungering after the glorious liberty of forests —were by God 
given back into her hands, as jewels that had been stolen from 
her by robbers. With those, perhaps, (for the minutes of dreams 
can stretch into ages,) was given back to her by God the bliss of 
childhood. By special privilege, for her might be created, in 
this farewell dream, a second childhood, innocent as the first ; 
but not, like that, sad with the gloom of a fearful mission in the 
rear. This mission had now been fulfilled. The storm was 
weathered, the skirts even of that mighty storm were drawing 
off. The blood, that she was to reckon for, had been exacted ; 
the tears, that she was to shed in secret, had been paid to the last. 
The hatred to herself in all eyes had been faced steadily, had 
been suffered, had been survived. And in her last fight upon 
the scaffold, she had triumphed gloriously ; victoriously she had 
tasted the stings of death. For all, except this comfort from her 
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farewell dream, she had died —died, amidst the tears of ten 
thousand enemies — died, amidst the drums and trumpets of 
armies — died, amidst peals redoubling upon peals, yolleys upon 
volleys, from the saluting clarions of martyrs. 

* Bishop of Beauvais! because the guilt-burdened man is in 
dreams haunted and waylaid by the most frightful of his crimes, 
and because upon that fluctuating mirror — rising (like the 
mocking mirrors of mirage in Arabian deserts) from the fens of 
death — most of all are reflected the sweet countenances which 
the man has laid in ruins; therefore I know, Bishop, that you, 
also, entering your final dream, saw Domrémy. That fountain, 
of which the witnesses spoke so much, showed itself to your 
eyes in pure morning dews; but neither dews, nor the holy 
dawn, could cleanse away the bright spots of innocent blood 
upon its surface. By the fountain, Bishop, you saw a woman 
seated, that hid her face. But as you draw near, the woman 
raises her wasted features. Would Domremy know them again 
for the features of her child? Ah, but you know them, Bishop, 
well! Oh, mercy! what a groan was that which the servants, 
waiting outside the Bishop’s dream at his bedside, heard from his 
laboring heart, as at this moment he turned away from the foun- 
tain and the woman, seeking rest in the forests afar off. Yet not 
so to escape the woman, whom once again he must behold before 
he dies. In the forests to which he prays for pity, will he find a 
respite? What a tumult, what a gathering of feet is there! 
In glades, where only wild deer should run, armies and nations 
are assembling ; towering in the fluctuating crowd are phantoms 
that belong to departed hours. There is the great English 
Prince, Regent of France. There is my Lord of Winchester, 
the princely Cardinal, that died and made no sign. There is the 
Bishop of Beauvais, clinging to the shelter of thickets. What 
building is that which hands so rapid are raising? Is it a mar- 
tyr’s scaffold? Will they burn the child of Domremy a second 
time? No: it is a tribunal that rises to the clouds; and two 
nations stand around it, waiting for a trial. Shall my Lord of 
Jeauvais sit again upon the judgment-seat, and again number the 
hours for the innocent? Ah! no: he is the prisoner at the bar. 
Already all is waiting; the mighty audience is gathered, the 
Court is hurrying to their seats, the witnesses are arrayed, the 
trumpets are sounding, the judge is going to take his place. 
Oh! but this is sudden. My lord, have you no counsel ? 
‘Counsel | have none: in heaven above, or on earth beneath, 
counsellor there is none now that would take a brief from me : 
all are silent.’ Is it, indeed, come to this? Alas! the time is 
short, the tumult is wondrous, the crowd stretches away into 
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infinity, but yet I will search in it for somebody to take your 
brief: I know of somebody that will be your counsel. Who is 
this that cometh from Domremy? Who is she that cometh in 
bloody coronation robes from Rheims? Who is she that cometh 
with blackened flesh from walking the furnaces of Rouen? This 
is she, the shepherd girl, counsellor that had none for herself, 
whom I choose, Bishop, for yours. She it is, | engage, that 
shall take my lord’s brief. She it is, Bishop, that would plead 
for you: yes, Bishop, saz — when heaven and earth are silent.” 
Mis. Essays, pp. 117 - 120. 


Our object in these extracts has been simply to give those 
of our readers who have not themselves fallen in with the 
works, some idea of this fertile, but desultory writer. Through- 
out these volumes, we might pick out scores of delightful de- 
scriptions, and brief but subtle disquisitions on topics of great 
variety of interest. In the second volume of the Literary 
Reminiscences is a highly wrought and touching description 
of a remarkable suicide among the mountains of Cumberland, 
which we quote entire. 


“ There was a case, a little before I came into the country, of 
a studious and meditative young boy, who found no pleasure but 
in books, and the search after knowledge. He languished, with 
a sort of despairing nympholepsy, after intellectual pleasures — 
for which he felt too well assured that his term of allotted time, 
the short period of years through whith his relatives had been 
willing to support him at St. Bees, was rapidly drawing to an 
end. In fact, it was just at hand; and he was sternly required 
to take a long farewell of the poets and geometricians for whose 
sublime contemplations he hungered and thirsted. One week 
was to have transferred him to some huxtering concern, which, 
not in any spirit of pride he ever affected to despise, but which 
in utter alienation of heart he loathed — as one whom nature, 
and his own diligent cultivation of the opportunities recently open 
to him for a brief season, had dedicated to another yoke. He 
mused — revolved his situation in his own mind — computed his 
power to liberate himself from the bondage of dependency — 
calculated the chances of his ever obtaining this liberation, from 
change in the position of his family, or revolution in his fortunes 
—and, finally, attempted conjecturally to determine the amount 
of effect which his new and illiberal employments might have 
upon his own mind in weaning him from his present elevated 
tasks, and unfitting him for their enjoyment in distant years, when 
circumstances might again place it in his power to indulge them. 

VOL. LXXIV.— NO, 190. 338 
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“ These meditations were, in part, communicated to a friend ; 
and in part, also, the result to which they brought him. That 
this result was gloomy, his friend knew ; but not, as in the end it 
appeared, that it was despairing. Such, however, it was: and, 
accordingly, having satisfied himself that the chances of a hap- 
pier destiny were for him slight or none — and having, by a last 
fruitless effort, ascertained that there was no hope whatever of 
mollifying his relatives, or of obtaining a year’s delay of his sen- 
tence — he walked quietly up to the cloudy wildernesses within 
Blencathara ; read his Auschylus, (perhaps in those appropriate 
scenes of the Prometheus, that pass amidst the wild valleys of 
the Caucasus, and below the awful summits, untrod by man, of 
the ancient Elborus,) read him for the last time; for the last 
time fathomed the abyss-like subtleties of his favorite geometri- 
cian, the mighty Apollonius; for the last time retraced some 
parts of the narrative, so simple in its natural grandeur, composed 
by that imperial captain, the most majestic man of ancient history — 


‘ The foremost man of all this world,’ 


in the confession of his enemies — the first of the Casars. These 
three authors — AZschylus, Apollonius, and Casar — he studied 
until the daylight waned, and the stars began to appear. Then 
he made a little pile of the three volumes that served him for a 
pillow ; took a dose, such as he had heard would be sufficient, of 
laudanum ; laid his head upon the records of the three mighty 
spirits of elder times ; and, with his face upturned to the heavens 
and the stars, slipped quietly away into a sleep upon which no 
morning ever dawned. ‘The laudanum — whether it were from 
the effect of the open air, or from some peculiarity of tempera- 
ment — had not produced sickness in the first stage of its action, 
nor convulsions in the last. But from the serenity of his counte- 
nance, and from the tranquil maintenance of his original supine 
position — for his head was still pillowed upon the three intel- 
lectual Titans, Greek and Roman, and his eyes were still directed 
towards the stars — it would appear that he had died placidly, and 
without a struggle. In this way, the imprudent boy, who, like 
Chatterton, would not wait for the change that a day might bring, 
obtained the liberty he sought ; and whatsover, in his last scene 
of life, was not explained by the objects and the arrangement of 
the objects about him, found a sufficient solution in previous con- 
versations with various acquaintances, and in his confidential ex- 
planations of his purposes, which he had communicated, so far as 
he felt it safe, to his only friend.” — Lit. Rem. vol. ii. pp. 93 - 95. 


Here is a fine passage on the tendency of sailors to super- 
stition. 
* All sailors, it is notorious, are superstitious ; partly, I sup- 
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pose, from looking out so much upon the wilderness of waves, 
empty of all human life ; for mighty solitudes are generally fear- 
haunted and fear-peopled ; such, for instance, as the solitudes 
of forests, where, in the absence of human forms and ordinary 
human sounds, are discerned forms more dusky and vague, not 
referred by the eye to any known type, and sounds imperfectly 
intelligible. And, therefore, are all German coal-burners, wood- 
cutters, &c., superstitious. Now the sea is often peopled, amidst 
its ravings, with what seem innumerable human voices — such 
voices, or as ominous, as what was heard by Kubla Khan — 
* ancestral voices prophesying war ;’ oftentimes laughter mixes, 
from a distance, (seeming to come also from distant times, as 
well as distant places,) with the uproar of waters ; and doubtless 
shapes of fear, or shapes of beauty not less awful, are at times 
seen upon the waves by the diseased eye of the sailor, in other 
cases besides the somewhat rare one of calenture. ‘This vast 
solitude of the sea being taken, therefore, as one condition of the 
superstitious fear found so commonly among sailors, a second 
may be the perilous insecurity of their own lives — or, (if the 
lives of sailors, after all, by means of large immunities from 
danger in other shapes, are not so insecure as is supposed, 
though, by the way, it is enough for this result that, to them- 
selves, they seem so,) yet at all events, the insecurity of the ships 
in which they sail. In such a case, in the case of battle, and in 
others where the empire of chance seems absolute, there the 
temptation is greatest to dally with supernatural oracles and 
supernatural means of consulting them. Finally, the inter- 
ruption habitually of all ordinary avenues to information about 
the fate of their dearest relatives ; the consequent agitation which 
must often possess those who are reéntering upon home waters ; 
and the sudden burst, upon stepping ashore, of heart-shaking 
news in long accumulated arrears — these are circumstances 
which dispose the mind to look out for relief towards signs and 
omens as one way of breaking the shock by dim anticipations.” 
Life and Man. pp. 206, 207. 


We can hardly help quoting the admirable criticism on the 
English language contained in pp. 297-301 of the same 
volume, principally because it so clearly indicates the value 
of the Latin element in our tongue, at a time when it is the 
fashion to cry up the Anglo-Saxon portion as suflicient for 
all purposes. But we forbear, and will only please ourselves 
with the following description of German prose style, which 
many a learner of that language will find some relief in sub- 
scribing to with all his heart. He is speaking specially of 
the style of Kant. 
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“ To German poetry, there is a known, fixed, calculable limit. 
Infinity, absolute infinity, is impracticable in any German metre. 
Not so with German prose. Style, in any sense, is an incon- 
ceivable idea to a German intellect. ‘Take the word in the 
limited sense of what the Greeks called Surfecis dvouctor — 
that is, the construction of sentences —I affirm that a German 
(unless it were here and there a Lessing) cannot admit such an 
idea. Books there are in German, and, in other respects, very 
good books too, which consist of one or two enormous sentences. 
A German sentence describes an arch between the rising and 
the setting sun. Take Kant for illustration: he has actually 
been complimented by the cloud-spinner, Frederick Schlegel, 
who is now in Hades, as a most original artist in the matter of 
style. * Original,’ Heaven knows he was! His idea of a sen- 
tence was as follows: We have all seen or read of an old family 
coach, and the process of packing it for a journey to London 
some seventy or eighty years ago. Night and day, for a week 
at least, sat the housekeeper, the lady’s maid, the butler, the 
gentlemen’s gentleman, &c. packing the huge ark in all its re- 
cesses, its ‘ imperials,’ its * wills,’ its ‘ Salisbury boots,’ its ‘ sword- 
cases,’ its front pockets, side pockets, rear pockets, its ‘ hammer- 
cloth cellars,’ (which a lady explains to me as a corruption from 
hamper-cloth, as originally a cloth for hiding a hamper stored 
with viaticum,) until all the uses and needs of man and of human 
life, savage or civilized, were met with separate provision by the 
infinite chaos. Pretty nearly upon the model of such an old 
family coach packing, did Kant institute and pursue the packing 
and stuffing of one of his regular sentences. Every thing that 
could ever be needed in the way of explanation, illustration, re- 
straint, inference, by-clauses, or indirect comment, was to be 
crammed, according to this German philosopher's taste, into the 
front pockets, side pockets, or rear pockets of the one original 
sentence. Hence it is that a sentence will last in reading whilst 
a man 

‘Might reap an acre of his neighbor’s corn.’ ” 


Life and Man. pp. 314, 315. 


We are not called upon to assign a definite rank to Mr. 
De Quincey among authors. His complete published works 
have not at this time come under our notice, nor, we trust, is 
his literary labor yet done. For the high merits which we 
have sufficiently illustrated, for learning, exuberance and 
subtlety of thought, mastery of the language, noble and 
genial enthusiasm, and resolute honesty, we believe these 
writings destined to be added to the permanent treasures of 
literature. We should have rejoiced to see a mind so large 
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and so amply furnished, moving in a wider circle, illustrating 
the broad fields of history, or general literature, or moral 
or metaphysical science, instead of prodigally spending its 
abundant resources in splendid, but comparatively desultory, 
efforts. A greater unity of literary life would have insured 
a more solid and larger fame, and a more enduring influence. 
Has the same infirmity of will, which marked the course of S. 
T. Coleridge, been found in this life too? and may it, in both 
cases, be traced to a similar cause? Nevertheless, though 
literature in the hands of Mr. De Quincey does not take its 
widest range, yet neither is it narrow, nor exclusive, nor un- 
fruitful. Many will come reverently and gladly to light their 
lamps at these brilliant and many-colored flames. His name, 
too, will be associated in not unworthy fellowship with those 
of Coleridge, and Wordsworth, and Southey, and Wilson, 
and Lamb, the greater and the lesser lights in that constella- 
tion which has glorified the firmament of England during the 
first half of our eventful century. 





Arr. VII.— The Past, Present, and Future of the Repub- 
lic. Translated from the French of ALrnonse pe 
Lamartine, author of “The History of the Girondists,” 
“ Memoirs of my Youth,” &c. New York: Harpers. 
1850. 12mo. pp. 163. 


ImpeNeTRABLE self-ignorance is undoubtedly the most sali- 
ent feature of Lamartine’s character. This results in great 
part from an egoism too intense and engrossing to permit 
him ever to contemplate himself objectively. But, as he 
appears to us at certainly a sufficient distance for a just 
perspective, he possesses no great qualities. As a writer, 
he is sentimental rather than imaginative. He has few ori- 
ginal conceptions, but is a skilful manipulator of the current 
language of feeling. He has a strong poetic susceptibility, 
yet lacks creative genius. 

The true poet can always be, if he will, a man of practi- 
cal wisdom ; for his mission is not to disfigure or to derange 
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the things that are, but to create things which previously 
were not. ‘The forms called into being by his fancy have a 
realm of their own, entirely distinct from the external world. 
The sentimentalist, on the other hand, looks at existing ob- 
jects through colored and distorted media, and his concep- 
tions are in one direction excessive, in another inadequate, in 
all grotesque. In the department of politics, there recur to 
our memory two striking illustrations of this contrast, in Mil- 
ton and Rousseau. Had Milton devoted himself wholly to 
the science of government, he would probably have had a 
less keen insight into the grounds, the limitations, and the 
safeguards of constitutional freedom ; for from beyond “ the 
flaming bounds of space” he brought back to earthly things 
a vision purged and clarified by its conversance with things 
heavenly. Rousseau recognized no line of demarcation be- 
tween the ideal and the actual. He lacked the creative 
power on which he prided himself, and had just enough of 
fancy, and just little enough of common sense, to paint in 
gross caricature alike the facts of experience and the subjects 
of speculation. The staple of his republic, therefore, is 
“such stuff as dreams are made of.” 

Lamartine is a politician of the Rousseau school, and, in 
England or in this country, would sooner have been made a 
tinker than a statesman. His part in the revolution of 1848, 
taken by itself, would authorize us in regarding him as a 
profligate adventurer, cloaking under the show of patriotism 
and philanthropy an ambition as reckless and sanguinary as 
Catiline’s. Yet, when we read his political writings, we are 
inclined to regard him as rather a fool than a knave. We 
can conceive of him as honest, so far as honesty can be 
affirmed of a man who intermeddles with affairs which neither 
native talent nor acquired wisdom has qualified him to handle. 
His histories are abortive epic poems. His speculations on 
government display equal ignorance of the actual, and unskil- 
fulness in the treatment of the ideal. The man who could 
write thus can hardly be deemed morally responsible for the 
foolhardiness of the revolution, or for the details of his own 
conduct as a revolutionist. 

The book before us is a strange medley of inconsequent 
reasoning, declamatory radicalism, and mawkish sentiment- 
ality. The best portion of it is the Introduction, which we 
quote entire. 
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“ Under the monarchy, the two chambers every year prepared 
an address to the king, by way of response to the speech from 
the throne. In this address they exposed, with more or less 
sincerity, the general situation of the kingdom, and very briefly 
treated two or three of the principal affairs of the state. This 
was sufficient in a time and under a system in which the people 
had neither eye, nor will, nor hand in the public business; in a 
time when the government of thirty-six million souls belonged 
alone to two hundred and sixty thousand political citizens called 
electors, to two hundred peers of France, to four hundred depu- 
ties, and toa dynasty. What concern, then, had the rest of the 
nation, that is to say, the thirty-five millions and a half of citizens, 
without right, without opinion, and without political action, in 
being informed as to the real situation of things, of the general 
mind of Europe, of the government? It was enough for them 
to read once a year the newly-enacted laws, in order to know 
what they must obey, and the amount of their taxes sent them 
by the collector, in order to know how much they had to pay. 
To obey and to pay then made up the man; to know, to judge, 
to appreciate, to deliberate, to wish, to choose, to elect, to pay a 
voluntary obedience to the law, which is but the general will, 
such is now the duty of the citizen. 

* These two so different conditions of the subject of the law, 
not consulted in its enactment under the monarchy, and the 
citizen, the author and executor of the law in the Republic, 
require conditions equally different in the nature of the publicity 
given to affairs, and in the elements of the political notions to be 
disseminated among the public. ‘To KNow ITSELF is the first 
necessity of a nation which the republican state calls to the office 
of self-government. It is, then, to the people that we must now 
address those reports upon the true situation of the Republic, 
upon the whole, and the details of the public business, which in 
times past were prepared for the king. It is to the people that 
we must present the faithful mirror of all the ideas and all the 
facts visible on the horizon of the past and of the future year, 
saying, Behold thyself as thou art! Behold things and men! 
Behold the route on which thou art travelling! Behold the 
events and the progress accomplished! Behold the dangers 
which threaten thee! Behold the evils with which factions aillict 
thee, the good with which Providence blesses! And act, fore- 
see, provide, choose; govern thyself by this information, on 
which thou canst rely, because it is given aloud, in open day, 
and under the responsibility of men whose names are signed to 
their words. 

“ This it is that has inspired me with the idea of recapitulating 
briefly, for the use of those who have not the time to read every 
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morning the innumerable swarm of public journals, the principal 
events since the foundation of the Republic ; of analyzing the 
ideas, the doctrines, the opinions, the illusions, the truths which 
dispute possession of the intelligence of the masses. My purpose 
is, therefore, to prepare a sort of general report on the situation 
of Europe, particularly of France, in the form of an Address to 
the People. Under the Republic, all is not done, — the principal 
thing, even, is not done, when we govern by the laws. We must 
also govern by convictions. What is it that governs convictions ? 
It is the truth. Here, then, follows the truth upon our situation, 
as far as a man may flatter himself that he sees it and speaks it.” 
pp- 5, 6. 

The chief object of the book is to demonstrate the inde- 
structibility of the French Republic. The demonstration, 
which runs through many pages, we might condense into a 
single sentence. ‘There are so many mutually hostile parties 
in France, that, (though the great majority are either attached 
to one or another form in which royalty might be restored, or 
else belong to the lower depths of communism or red repub- 
licanism,) no one of the parties out of power is strong enough 
to gain supremacy for itself, or hates the existing regime less 
cordially than it hates each and all of its rival parties out 
of power. Consequently, the balanced repulsions of mutual 
hatred will insure perpetuity to the republic as now organ- 
ized, as effectually as it would be secured by the loyal attach- 
ment of the entire nation. Strange to say, we were not con- 
vinced. We reached the rash conclusion, however, that the 
republic would last till April, and that an article written upon 
it would not become obsolete during its passage through the 
press. We read the book one evening, and extinguished our 
study lamp with the intention of commencing our article the 
next morning. But in the morning, on our way to market, 
we were told that the French republic was no more. We 
then became afraid to hazard our reputation by speculating 
on French affairs, apprehending that, while our lucubrations 
were passing through the slow press of the Quarterly, the 
Daily. Gazette might chronicle a brace or two of revolutions 
which had not entered into our horoscope. We have there- 
fore determined to change our hand, and, taking our text 
from the condition of France, to try our skill upon the pro- 
blem, which the French are so blindly endeavoring to solve, 
Tue Furore or Lasor. 
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We may comprise the complaints made as to the condition 
of the laboring classes under two heads, namely, that they are 
overworked and underfed. 'The two desiderata claimed for 
them are more ample leisure and fuller remuneration, — 
demands which at first sight seem to clash with each other, 
but which, as we shall see in the sequel, must proceed toward 
realization part passu. 

What constitutes wages? It is a fundamental truth of 
political economy, that value grows from labor, that cost and 
toil are reciprocal terms, that commodities have an average 
market price in precise proportion to the labor expended in 
their production and transportation, so that a day’s wages is 
the ultimate measure of all value. But behind this truth lies 
another, of equal interest to the economist and the moralist ; 
namely, that the wages of labor depend on the self-respect, 
the culture, and the social position of the laborer, which 
determine what remuneration he is competent to demand and 
society will deem it just to award to him. Thus, if wages 
are higher in New England than in any other part of the 
world, this fact is to be ascribed chiefly to the high standard 
of education on the part of the laboring classes, which places 
them in a condition in which they can claim, with the gene- 
ral consent of their employers, a corresponding measure of 
individual and domestic comfort and enjoyment. And, if 
wages are to be generally reduced among us by competition 
from abroad, it will not be by the number of the competitors, 
so much as by their lower standard of self-respect and of 
comfort, by their contented acquiescence in rags and squa- 
lidness. The respective dividends of the earnings of labor, 
which shall accrue to the capitalist and the laborer, have no 
determinate measure, nor is it possible to fix upon any rule 
of proportion which should be applied to them independently 
of circumstances. Capital should, and always will, in the 
long run, repay itself with increase, else it would become 
fixed and non-productive ; and we can conceive of a rate of 
wages which should paralyze industry, and cause stagnation 
in the whole social system. But there is no intrinsic neces- 
sity, either economical or moral. for a state of things in which 
capitalists shall grow rapidly rich, wile laborers remain per- 
manently poor. It is necessary and right, that, in the com- 
mon operations of industry, capital should be accumulated in 
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sufficient masses to furnish safety-funds against occasional 
loss, and movement-funds for extended operations. But the 
frequent opportunity for amassing great wealth is not an 
essential element of a healthy industrial system, The sur- 
face of society will always be diversified. But there is no 
need of Alpine scenery, of wealth piled mountain high, with 
sunless and barren ravines in the chasms. In this case, the 
summits will be barren also; for of overgrown estates, an 
inordinately large proportion is invested or expended unpro- 
ductively, as in the immense pleasure-grounds, the splendid 
palaces, and the ancestral plate of the English nobility. Far 
better is it, that hill and valley should alike lie under the 
warm sunlight, and wave with harvest wealth. 

We can now perceive, that the laborer is most likely to be 
underpaid when he is overworked. If he toil unremittingly, 
and have no time for recreation, for home enjoyment, or for 
the culture of his higher nature, his wants will be few and 
cheap, his perception of his own rights will be vague, his 
ability to claim and defend them will be feeble, and his com- 
pensation, therefore, will be adjusted by the lowest standard 
of necessity. But so far as, by personal decency, intelligence, 
and sobriety, he approaches the level of his employer, his 
visible and admitted needs are enhanced, his rightful claim to 
a generous remuneration is recognized, and his wages approxi- 
mate more nearly to his due proportion of the value that he 
creates. The working of this principle has been attested by 
the establishment of the “ ten hour system” in many depart- 
ments of mechanical industry. This system met with strong 
opposition in the outset ; but it was urged by precisely those 
classes of mechanics whose avocations demanded sufiicient 
skill to render them intelligent and respectable citizens, com- 
petent to confront their employers on equal terms. Wages 
have not fallen in consequence of this change, but have 
rather risen; for greater leisure has placed mechanics of 
these classes in a more advantageous position, has increased 
their needs and their demands, and has constrained the reluct- 
ant assent of employers to their claims. ‘There was, indeed, 
when this system was in its infancy, a feeling of injustice on 
the part of employers ; but this feeling has prescription, not 
definable right, for its basis, and subsides as the prescription 
fades from remembrance. 
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But there are many departments of labor, in which the 
available hours of the day, or the strength of the laborer, con- 
stitute the only limit of toil. In manufactures, which demand 
a large amount of fixed capital in buildings and machinery, 
it is deemed expedient, with little regard to the state of the 
market, to drive operations to the utmost limit of human en- 
durance. ‘There are seasons when the farm-laborer in New 
England must perform double the task of a Southern slave, 
and is prevented from sinking under excess of toil only by 
the salubrity of his workshop. In our cities, and yet more 
in all the great capitals of Europe, there are mechanical 
trades in which the journeymen must even abbreviate their 
hours of sleep, if they would keep soul and body together, 
The severest case of all is that of needlewomen, both in 
America and Europe, who must often toil eighteen hours out 
of the twenty-four, to win a momentary standing-ground on 
the foot-wide isthmus between starvation and prostitution, 
When we take these and similar conditions of life into view, 
we cannot but acknowledge that there is some show of reason 
and justice in the war-cry of the French proletaries for 
“the Emancipation of Labor.” 

But can labor be emancipated? Do not the necessities 
of subsistence, and the demands of increasing wealth and 
luxury, require for their supply the incessant toil of an over- 
whelming majority of the civilized world? Can any con- 
siderable abatement take place in the amount of manual 
industry as compared with population, without a decline in 
the arts, comforts, and refinements of social and domestic 
life ? 

We would first answer, that, if we suppose the amount of 
labor undiminished, still a large accession to the laboring 
classes is not only possible, but, in a better future, probable ; 
and that thus, if in no other way, individual burdens may be 
lightened and more abundant leisure secured. Multitudes of 
people, who, by capacity and education fairly belong to the 
ranks of productive industry, now forsake them, or are forced 
out of them. The learned professions, (would that they could 
be so called otherwise than by courtesy,) are over-crowded 
with technically-qualified members, together with a still more 
numerous rear-guard of itinerants, pettifoggers, and quacks, 
who create a large proportion of the business on which those 
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of the several regular faculties depend for their subsistence. 
In commerce, the number of stages through which commodi- 
ties pass from the producer to the consumer, is needlessly 
multiplied, and those who hinder, are hardly less numerous 
than those who expedite, their transfer. Hundreds of young 
men are every year pressing into mercantile life, without 
talent or education for business, or even standing-room in the 
crowd of competitors, whose destiny is to flounder through 
successive failures to an idle and beggarly old age. Of 
supernumeraries in the nominal service of the government, of 
oflice-seekers lazily waiting for the flow, and of ex-officials 
stranded by the ebb, of public patronage, the name is Legion. 
We have before us a list of twenty-two officers of various 
kinds, attached to a custom-house at which the average col- 
lection of revenue is less than ten thousand dollars per 
annum ; and of these persons, no less than fourteen have 
been industrious mechanics, but will never be so again. The 
standing armies of the old world are confessedly of use only 
as acheck upon each other; and their general disbanding 
would leave the political relations of the sovereignties of 
Europe only the more secure, while several millions of un- 
productive consumers would in that case become producers. 
Moreover, in a thoroughly Christianized state of society, (and 
we are now dealing with possibilities, not alone with such 
expectations as may be speedily realized,) the military and 
naval armaments now regarded as essential to a peace esta- 
blishment would be superseded, and their forces would be 
thrown into the various departments of manual industry. To 
all these descriptions of persons, we must add full as large a 
number for those who are disabled by destructive vices, and 
for those who gain a livelihood by the various forms of 
immoral agency. Now, all these classes are sustained by the 
revenue of capital and the earnings of industry, so that the 
joint income of capital and labor would be no more hea- 
vily taxed to support them as producers, than it is to feed 
and clothe them as non-producers. But if all worked who 
might work and ought to work, and if the needs of subsist- 
ence, comfort, and luxury remained unchanged, the amount 
of labor performed by the individual would be essentially 
diminished, while society could afford the same average 
amount of wages to the increased number of producers, which 
is now paid to producers and non-producers. 
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We would, in the next place, remind our readers of the 
vast amount of needless and wasteful production. We say 
nothing of commodities of taste and of legitimate luxury ; for 
they are the natural and fitting growth of civilization, and the 
philanthropist can only desire that they should be multiplied 
by inventive genius, and more and more generally diffused 
by summary and cheap processes of manufacture. We will 
only specify, under this head, the single item of spirituous 
liquors. Within our memory, it has been estimated, that at 
least half of the sugar and grain crops of the world finds its 
way to market in this form ; and it would be a large estimate 
were we to allow a tenth part of the product of this manufac- 
ture for medical and mechanical uses, or a fifth part for what, 
by the most liberal construction, might be termed its temper- 
ate consumption. 

But, notwithstanding the large force needlessly abstracted 
from the ranks of productive industry, and the great amount 
of worse than useless production, the hand-labor of Christen- 
dom, when in full employ, at no very distant intervals gluts 
every market, and heaps up vast quantities of unsalable 
goods on the shelves of dealers. When this takes place, 
prices become ruinously low, and by forced sales a stimulus 
is given to needless purchase and wasteful consumption. 
Meanwhile factories suspend their operations, breadstuffs 
remote from a market are left to rot on the farmer’s hands, 
laborers are thrown out of employment by the thousand, and 
the general industry suffers a paralysis, till the supply on 
hand is worked off, and a fresh demand raises prices and 
stimulates enterprise anew. All this indicates that there is 
more work done than man needs to have done. If, when 
men work twelve or fourteen hours a day, a large proportion 
of the laborers must remain idle one year out of every four or 
five, in order that the supply of commodities may not utterly 
outstrip the demand, the same result could be more health- 
fully produced by their working but eight, nine, or ten hours 
a day, and receiving constant employment. 

The general reduction of the hours of labor is a result 
which must soon grow from motives of true economy and 
financial expediency. It cannot be hastened by agitation 
and factious combinations, which only excite angry and con- 
temptuous resistance, and array public opinion on the wrong 
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side, But with the diffusion of sound maxims of policy and 
an enlarged perception of reciprocal rights and obligations, 
this desired consummation must needs be gradually realized. 
The disastrous system of overworking and over-production 
must be permanently set aside ; and the hours and amount 
of regular labor must be so adjusted as to supersede these 
spasms of consuming toil and these intervals of hungry idle- 
ness, which now alternate in the industrial history of the 
civilized world. We have seen reason to believe that it is a 
law of the Divine Providence, that much less than the inces- 
sant toil of the laboring classes will supply all that man needs 
for sustenance, comfort, and luxury. Providence has there- 
fore indicated for the laborer ample season for relaxation and 
improvement. In a state of society conformed to its essen- 
tial laws, no day could pass for any member of the commu- 
nity in exhausting labor ; but every day would have its hours 
for repose, for domestic enjoyment, for the culture of the 
mental powers, for the indulgence of refined tastes and pure 
affections. Thus, by the universal diffusion of the elevating 
influences which follow in the train of leisure and prosperity, 
the artificial distinctions of society would lose their basis, and 
would gradually fall away. All occupations would become, 
in a certain sense, liberal professions, ‘The man in every 
case would raise his calling, and reflect honor upon it. All 
the menial offices of society would be discharged, without 
degrading associations being attached to them; for those who 
performed the humblest functions, instead of being, as now, 
wholly merged in and identified with their callings, would 
have an intellectual, social, and moral existence entirely inde- 
pendent of them. 

By what means may this “ future of labor” be accelerated ? 
Among these means, the institutions of popular education take 
the precedence. We have spoken of the growing competi- 
tion of our immigrant with our home-born laborers. The 
only way of checking the disastrous consequences of this 
competition is to force education on the children of immi- 
grants, and thus to create in them the artificial wants and the 
elevated standard of comfort which are inseparably connected 
with intelligence. We are not unaware of the increasing 
difficulty of satisfying the demands of our foreign population 
in this regard. The dread of Protestant influence threatens 
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to alienate the whole body of Romanists from our common 
school system ; and it has been openly announced by some 
of the officials of the Romish church, that they prefer the 
utter ignorance of the people under their charge to the 
instruction of heretics and the contamination of heretical 
books. It is a perplexing question, how far concessions may 
be safely made to the genius of a church, which has done its 
utmost to demonstrate that “Ignorance is the mother of 
Devotion,” and which can always evade its promises on the 
plea that “no faith is to be kept with heretics.” As a 
Christian people, we cannot without gross impiety exclude 
the Scriptures from our schools, though many doubt whether 
there can be any valid objection to the substitution of the 
Douay Bible for our Common Version, where the Romish 
element preponderates in a class or school. Beyond this, 
the expurgation of our reading-books, histories, and other 
manuals of education, of all that bears traces of Protestant- 
ism, is an absurd demand and an impossible achievement. 

It has, indeed, been strongly urged, (and the claim has 
unfortunately been sustained by not a few tide-waiters upon 
popular favor, among our native politicians,) that the educa- 
tion of the children of Romanists be wholly yielded up to 
the functionaries of their own church, or to school agents 
selected from their own body. Such an arrangement would 
be in express violation of the letter of some, and of the spirit 
of all, our State constitutions, which secure equal rights to 
the various denominations of Christians, and preclude the 
preference of one over another, in point of privilege or immu- 
nity. The Episcopalians, Quakers, or Universalists might, 
on precisely analogous grounds, claim the control of their 
respective portions of the public education funds; for they 
might easily establish as plausible a case of grievance in their 
denominational sympathies as the Romanists plead. All 
that any sect can claim, with a shadow of justice, is, that its 
members shall be candidates, on the same feoting with all 
other qualified persons, for offices of trust, discipline, and 
government, in connection with our public schools. But, 
even were it right, we should not deem it safe to commit the 
public instruction of our youth directly or indirectly to the 
functionaries of the Romish church. They are, with few 
exceptions, men of foreign origin, attachments, and quast 
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allegiance. Of our whole people, they are the least Ameri- 
can, and the least capable of becoming reliably naturalized. 
It can hardly be doubted, that a system of education con- 
ducted under their sole auspices would tend to perpetuate 
international jealousies and animosities, to make our immi- 
grant population an imperium in imperio, and to clog the 
process of healthful absorption and assimilation, by which 
our body politic converts foreign and heterogeneous elements 
into its own substance, 

In some portions of our country, large sections of the 
imported laboring population retain and transmit to their 
children “the tongue in which they were born,” and thus 
forfeit for them the benefit to be derived from public educa- 
tion, and train them in a condition of ignorance and stupidity, 
which degrades labor, enhances its burdens, and cuts short its 
recompense. This blind attachment to the ancestral lan- 
guage is especially characteristic of the Germans. In the 
city of Cincinnati, a successful attempt has been made at 
once to humor and to neutralize this prejudice. In every 
public school-house there are both German and English 
schools, and the German children have the privilege of 
instruction in their own language every other week, on con- 
dition of their spending the alternate week in an English 
school. In this way, thousands of children, who would 
otherwise be left in brutish ignorance, are trained to become 
citizens worthy of the name, and to dignify and liberalize 
the very forms of manual industry, which they would other- 
wise depress, both for themselves and for their competitors of 
Anglo-Saxon descent. 

Next to the children of foreigners, our manufacturing popu- 
lation, present and future, claims special regard in connection 
with our educational institutions. The minute subdivision of 
labor has a direct tendency to dwarf the intellect. A man 
is less of a man in intelligence, skill, range of ideas, and 
scope of activity, when he makes a twentieth part of a pin, 
than if he made the whole pin, —when he merely watches 
a spindle or mends a web, than if he took the wool or cotton 
home, and brought the finished cloth to market. Improve- 
ments in machinery tend to make the operative less and less 
an intelligent agent, and more and more a machine, in which 
last capacity he will be fed and clothed at the cheapest rate 
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at which he can be kept in working order. To this beggarly 
standard are many classes of the operatives in the British 
islands reduced ; whereas, when corresponding descriptions of 
manufacture were performed without the agency of steam or 
water power, the manufacturers earned a generous subsistence. 
In this country, factory operatives are, at present, well paid ; 
and they are so, because they have not yet become a distinct 
and permanent class, but are constantly reinforced from the 
intelligent and self-respecting families of our yeomanry. But 
this can hardly be the case twenty years hence. They will 
become a separate estate in the community. Children will 
follow their parents into the mills, and will grow up with 
such an amount of culture as can be acquired in early child- 
hood, or in the intervals of toil. If driven in the incessant 
round of labor, from day-dawn till nightfall, they must rapidly 
degenerate in intelligence, taste, and character, and must 
become a race of mere drudges and serfs. ‘To obviate this 
tendency, the schoolmaster’s certificate ought to be an indis- 
pensable credential for the admission of the juvenile opera- 
tive. ‘There should be an age, beneath which no child should 
be furnished with employment. There should be libraries, 
public lectures, and evening schools, freely open to the 
operatives, at the slight cost which might be necessary to 
render such privileges an object of desire. Philanthropy 
should devise and employ every possible means of stimulating 
minds wearied and jaded by the monotony of the noisy 
routine within the factory walls. There should be the most 
jealous watchfulness for the moral purity of each separate 
community of laborers, and the prompt excision of all whose 
example or influence might prove contaminating. It is the 
pride of our New England manufactories, that these princi- 
ples were recognized in their very infancy. Their founders 
were men, whose Christian benevolence and foresight tran- 
scended even their financial skill-and industrial enterprise, 
Never was there devised a more thorough system of mental 
culture, moral guardianship, and religious influence, than in 
connection with the earliest manufactories in Waltham and 
Lowell. At the former place, under the patronage of the 
manufacturing company, the modern system of popular lec- 
tures had its birth, and the Rumford Institute of Waltham 
was the first Lyceum on this continent. Wherever the con- 
39* 
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trol of similar corporations has passed into the hands of those 
same capitalists, their associates or successors, a similar libe- 
rality has been exercised; and numerous have been the 
instances, when, during years in which the machinery has 
been run at a loss, generous contributions have been made 
from the treasury, for the increase of libraries, the mainte- 
nance of lectures, the erection of churches, and the support 
of religious teachers. Let this policy be persevered in, and our 
manufacturing cities and villages will still be, as they have 
been, the glory of our land, and patterns for the whole civil- 
ized world, and will contribute largely toward the ultimate 
“emancipation of labor” from whatever can degrade it in 
the estimation of the community, or can render it crushingly 
burdensome to those whose destiny it is to eat their bread by 
the sweat of their brows. 

We have expressed our belief, that labor will ultimately 
vindicate its right to ample leisure and full remuneration. 
Meanwhile it enjoys, in the weekly Sabbath, a season of 
repose and improvement, the sacred observance and appro- 
priate use of which will be among the surest means of secur- 
ing for it larger immunities and more extended privileges. 
The law of the Sabbath is a law, not alone of revelation, 
but of nature. The institution may be desecrated, may be 
deformed ; but can be abrogated by no power short of that 
which gave it birth. It stands written by the Creator’s 
hand on the sinews of man and beast, and on the inanimate 
agents and instruments of labor, as legibly as it was inscribed 
by the same hand on the tablet which Moses brought down 
from the mountain. Man’s strength will not beara perpetual 
strain. That periodical relief was afforded by primeval 
revelation, we have other proof, than that furnished by the 
Hebrew Scriptures. The division of time into weeks, and 
sacred associations with the number seven, may be traced 
back to the earliest ages, not only among the Arabs, (off- 
shoots, indeed, from the Hebrew stock, but separated from 
it four or five centuries before the promulgation of the Deca- 
logue,) not only among the Assyrians, Hindoos, and Persians, 
whose antiquity is sufficient to render their traditions very 
probably primeval, but also among the Egyptians, a nation 
flourishing in power, art, and learning, long before the birth 
of Abraham, and the mother of civilization for the whole 
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ancient world. A recent writer in the Westminster Review 
lays great stress on the fact, that no traces of the week or the 
Sabbath can be found among the nations of the Mongolian 
race, or among the nearly allied races of America, the extinct 
or the living; and argues that, if the septenary division of 
time had ever been universal, it must have left some vestiges 
of itself among those nations. Not necessarily, we would 
reply, when we consider the paucity of literary remains 
among those nations, and the narrow extent to which the 
investigation of their antiquities has been carried. Had 
Homer and Hesiod been lost, there would be no traces of the 
Sabbath in Greek literature ; but the reference of both these 
poets to the sacredness of the seventh day renders it certain, 
that the Greeks brought with them from the East the septe- 
nary institutions and habits common to the Oriental nations, 
and that they were obliterated by subsequent political ar- 
rangements that led to a different division of time,— all 
which may have been the case with the Mongolian and 
American races. The primeval and divine origin of the 
Sabbath becomes the more probable, when we consider that 
it is not a natural division of time, but that it is precisely 
adapted to confuse and derange the month,—the most 
obvious natural division longer than a day. ‘The epochs of 
the new and the full moon were prominently marked by all 
ancient nations. ‘The average length of the month is tenty- 
nine days and a half, so that each successive festival of the 
new or the full moon must have recurred later in the week 
than the preceding,—a fact which shows that the week is 
much more likely to have been an arrangement of positive 
institution, than an awkward attempt to divide the month by 
a divisor which leaves, with regard to the month, an annoy- 
ing and embarrassing remainder, 

But we have been drawn aside from the main purpose, 
for which we made mention of sabbatical institutions. Our 
intention was not to argue for their antiquity, but to illustrate 
their necessity, —to show how utterly impossible it is to 
exact perpetual toil, and how entirely secure labor may be 
of suflicient leisure, (if rightly used,) to elevate the laborer 
to a position in which he can demand his daily, no less than 
his weekly Sabbath. Where the septenary division of time 
has not been adopted, the service fulfilled by the Sabbath 
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has been awkwardly and imperfectly rendered by saturnalia, 
festivals, and public games, — occasions of universal relaxation 
and license, in which the lowest menials were not excluded 
from their share. The very brutes, that work for man, need 
their Sabbath ; and the extension of its immunities to them in 
the Decalogue, in an age when neither humanity nor far-sighted 
selfishness could have had much place in their treatment, is 
one of the many internal evidences, that that simplest and 
sublimest compend of practical ethics emanated from the 
careful providence of Him who “despises nothing that he 
has made.” Before stage-coaches became subjects of history, 
there was found to be a most wasteful difference, in the per- 
sistency of animal strength, against those lines in which 
** Sunday shone no Sabbath day,” and in favor of those on 
which coaches ran but six days in seven. Chateaubriand 
says, that when, in France, the decade was substituted for 
the week, in many of the agricultural districts, after a short 
trial, the tenth day festival was dropped, and the rest of the 
seventh day resumed, in deference to the superior religious 
wisdom of the cattle, who knew the Sabbath, and would 
have it. 

Even the inanimate agents of human industry, the fixtures 
of steam and water power, and the strongest and best adjusted 
machinery, need periodical rest and refitting hardiy less than 
the limbs and sinews of the operative; and, though we 
cannot deem the cleansing of boilers and the repairing of 
watercourses among the sabbatical occupations peculiarly 
conducive to the religious welfare of a manufacturing village 
or city, yet the notorious fact that Sunday is thus employed, 
often from midnight to midnight, shows that cupidity, driven 
to desperation, can never obliterate the Sabbath. 

A seventh part of his time is thus insured for the leborer’s 
own disposal ; and the question is, How may it best be put 
at interest, with the promise of certain increase? On this 
subject we have no ascetic notions. Where the body is 
exhausted by excessive toil, or enervated by close air, or 
cramped by unnatural postures, rest and recreation are both 
rights and duties of the Sabbath. However severe theolo- 
gians may regard the prolonged sleep or inaction of the 
Sabbath morning, or the free enjoyment of the outward 
world, for which the working days furnish no opportunity, 
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we feel assured that he who made the Sabbath for man has 
appointed these among its uses; and those who think other- 
wise are sacredly bound to secure other breathing-spells for 
the toil-driven. But this concession need not impair the 
consecration of the hallowed hours to nobler purposes. ‘The 
most laborious will find their repose none the less sweet, 
for the interlude of heavenly harmonies; their home hours 
none the less pure and happy, because pervaded by higher 
themes of thought; their communion with nature none the 
less refreshing and invigorating to the body, for the devout 
and grateful recognition of Him, whose smile glows in the 
sunlight, plays among the trees, and gleams from the waters. 
While the body rests, the mind may be awake and active, and 
the heart may be open to the most genial influences and the 
loftiest communings. The most effectual repose is found in 
the change of occupation, in the diversion of the thoughts to 
other channels, in the vigorous exercise of a new class of 
faculties, in the transfer of activity from the weary body 
to the untasked mind and unjaded affections. ‘Toilsome 
recreation, active sports, convivial dissipation, on the other 
hand, wear upon the bodily powers already exhausted by 
the six days’ labor, and leave the higher nature dormant still. 
And it is these latter uses or abuses of the day of rest, that 
make employers grudge the laborers’ Sabbaths, and spurn all 
thought of superfluous holidays. But let it be shown that 
the weekly rest is time not wasted for industrial, but saved 
for intellectual and moral, uses, and fet the laborer, by means 
of it, ascend continually nearer the elevated standard of cha- 
racter which this institution is adapted to create, then will he 
be able to claim, with authority, and to receive, as his mani- 
fest right, the full amount of daily leisure requisite for bodily 
comfort, mental culture, and moral progress. 

Believing this, we read the article in the Westminster Re- 
view already referred to, not only with dissent and displea- 
sure, but with positive indignation. It was not wholly a 
severe argument addressed to the learned, but in part an in- 
flammatory appeal to the revolutionary forces of society. It 
assumed that even the repose of the Sabbath was needless 
loss of wages to the laborer and of work to the whole com- 
munity, and that the hedging it in with religious restraints 
was immeasurably oppressive to the laboring classes. We 
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have shown, as we think conclusively, that the sabbatical 
institution, so far from savoring of kingeraft or of priestcraft, 
is the palladium of the rights of labor, and that the casting 
off of its restraints is not a measure of emancipation, but a 
retrograde movement towards slavery. 

Our next specific, (and the last which it falls within our 
present scope to name,) for the elevation of labor, lies wholly 
under the control of the laboring classes. It is respect for 
their callings, and for themselves in those callings. They are, 
in a great measure, chargeable with whatever of disrespect or 
non-respect is attached to the various departments of manual 
industry. Every avocation that contributes to the general 
comfort and welfare is worthy of honor, in proportion to the 
diligence and faithfulness of those who fill it. But hand- 
laborers of all descriptions seem to act on the opposite 
theory. They almost uniformly desert their callings, when 
they can. Many of them enter those lower walks of com- 
merce, in which neither an extensive capital nor a business 
education is essential, And in doing so, they sink much more 
in actual respectability than they rise in their own esteem. 
When we see an able-bodied man standing from morning to 
night behind a counter, with a few handfuls of confectionery, 
a little decayed fruit, and ten or twenty dollars’ worth of gro- 
ceries, his whole stock in trade not worth a month’s purchase 
of his bone and muscle, we feel that he has fallen from his 
place as a vital member of the body politic to one of paltry 
insignificance. Yet strofger is this feeling with reference to 
those who forsake useful labor for petty government offices, 
to be borne at uncertain intervals, and with every change of 
administration to cast out their incumbents to idleness and 
starvation. Equally unfortunate in its tendency is the fre- 
quent reluctance of laborers and mechanics to educate their 
children in their own callings. If, through any form of patron- 
age, or by the help of their own little savings, they can esta- 
blish their sons within the outposts of the mercantile profes- 
sion, they prefer for them the vague and doubtful prospect of 
success, and the imminent risk of utter failure, to the cer- 
tainty of an honorable subsistence by the labor of their own 
hands. Now this state of things needs to be reversed. La- 
boring people must learn to regard themselves as honored by 
the very capacity of toil, and worthy to be honored for their 
actual services to a community which can in nowise dispense 
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with their aid. ‘They must remain in their callings, where 
success, enhanced skill, and a well-won reputation will j insure 
respect for them more effectually in their present, than in an 
altered, position. ‘They must attest their respect for their 
avocations by training their children to succeed them. Thus 
will the laboring classes exert over the rest of the community 
the weight of influence represented by their most experienced 
and intelligent members, and will realize more speedily and 
with greater certainty the rights which will be slowly and 
grudgingly conceded to those who despise their own callings, 
and desert them whenevér they can. . 

It is perhaps asked — Is this all that is implied in the “ eman- 
cipation of labor?” What is implied by this phrase in the 
Utopia of red republicanism, we know not ; and probably 
the French agitators know as little. But this is all that can 
ever take place. Labor there must always be, and it must, 
for the most part, be performed by professional laborers. The 
requisite strength and skill can be acquired for each separate 
department only by making it a distinct avocation. ‘To blend 
manual labor with the intellectual professions is to degrade 
both, by making the former awkward and imperfect, the lat- 
ter superficial and ignorant. ‘There is no hardship in manual 
industry beyond that endured in every occupation, into which 
man enters with a wakeful mind and a strong heart. The 
man, who hews our wood and digs our garden, has fewer 
periods of depressing weariness and many more hours of 
repose, than accrue to us in a profession, which crowds the 
mind with severe thought, the heart with sympathies almost 
daily lacerated, the conscience with responsibilities which 
never relax their pressure. He has as little reason to covet 
a share of our labor, as we have ability to discharge a portion 
of his labor. ‘There must be, to the end of time, smiths, 
builders, ploughmen, burden-bearers ; and they must always 
labor enough to make their fair dividend of their earnings 
adequate to their comfortable support. ‘The most that time 
and the progress of society can do for them, is to reduce the 
amount of their labor to the actual needs of the community, 
and to elevate its compensation to the standard of its true 
value. Whenever this is done, they will have ample means 
of bodily comfort and enjoyment, and ample leisure to do 
and to become all that it is their duty to do and their interest 
to be. 
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Tue most distinguishing characteristic of the literature of 
the present age is the attention which it bestows to that por- 
tion of society which is generally called “ the lower classes.” 
No one, comparing the literature of even fifty years ago with 
that of to-day, can fail to notice the great difference in this 
respect. A kindlier, more generous spirit, a deeper, more 
earnest feeling, have begun to be manifested. The relations 
between man and man are now more fully recognized, the 
common ties of human sympathy binding together the highest 
and the lowest are now more readily acknowledged, the 
rights of the ignorant and the suffering are now more warmly 
asserted, and the duties of all classes towards each other are 
now more strongly urged. From the folio report to the 
novel, the essay, and the poem, the claims of labor and the 
laborer are set forth with various power, but with a single 
object. It is an animating sight to see the leaders of opinion, 
and the masters of the thought of the world, each in his own 
way, and with his own best arms, engaged in this struggle 
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against the evils and unhappiness of earth. It is the visible 
sign of the influence of the spirit of Christianity, and the 
progress of Christian principles. 

While so many of the foundations upon which men have 
built their hopes for the advance of the world are crumbling 
away, the existence of this spirit in literature affords a ground 
of encouragement which cannot be shaken. But it is, as it 
were, only the dawning of the day, not the full light of morn- 
ing. The wisdom and the truth which is contained in these 
books must be turned by other hands into practical action. 
The books will have been written in vain, the deepest, inost 
earnest thoughts will be worthless, unless we who read them, 
and are stirred by their power, contrive to gain from them the 
inducement and the method of personal exertion. There is 
no one of us who is without ability to do something for those 
beneath him in the world; and there is no one who, if he 
neglects this littke something, is able to furnish any better 
plea than that of selfishness ; for the excuse of ignorance 
will not avail. 

The books whose titles stand at the head of this article, 
are illustrations of the amount and character of the thought 
which is now given to lessening the inequalities in the condi- 
tion of men. But it is not as literary productions that they 
claim our attention. It is on account of the suggestions 
which they contain in regard to what may be done to 
raise the condition and character of the poor, that they chiefly 
deserve our interest. In America, at this time, any such 
suggestions are of great, almost preéminent importance, The 
lower classes here, as in the old world, are the dangerous 
classes. The danger from them may differ in amount and 
in development, but it is the same in character. The very 
blessings of peace and prosperity which we have enjoyed to 
an unexampled degree, have served even to increase it. 
They have led us to look at the established order of things 
as so fixed and stable as hardly to be separated from the 
course of nature. But this is no time for such a delusion, 
Even now, there is fear lest the sea of ignorance which lies 
around us, swollen by the wave of misery and vice which is 
pouring from revolutionized Europe upon our shores, should 
overflow the dikes of liberty and justice, and sweep away 
the most precious of our institutions. 

VOL. LXXIV.—NO. 155. 40 
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The relief of the misery of the poor is the object to which 
our most earnest efforts should be given. As disciples of Christ, 
as lovers of our country, as men, we cannot refuse them, And 
in order that they may be effectual, in order to avoid a per- 
petual round of increasing evils and unavailing remedies, we 
must begin at the very foundation ; we must labor to pre- 
vent. The prevention of pauperism is the end to be sought 
for. And it is a fact which rests not more firmly upon 
moral grounds than upon those of a true social economy, that 
to prevent pauperism at any cost is better for a community 
than the care of it after it exists. As men are not always 
to be addressed through the highest feelings, as religion and 
justice are often less powerful over their hearts than habit 
and selfishness, it is fortunate that it can easily be proved, 
that, besides the injury that is done to God’s work, man, by 
allowing him to become a pauper, there is also an injury to 
the community which may be reckoned in money. It could 
also be shown, by taking the result of a series of years, that, 
whatever might be the sum expended in preventing pauperism, 
the amount would be more than returned to the community 
in the services which it had created, 

It is not, indeed, to be disguised, that, as society is at 
present organized, with unjust inequalities on every side, and 
yet with no remedy obvious, it is utterly impossible to hope 
to extinguish pauperism. Poverty is one of God’s dealings 
with men, and manifestly one which contains the seed of 
many blessings ; and while poverty exists as God’s dispen- 
sation, pauperism may follow as the result of men’s arrange- 
ments. But because, in the present imperfect state of social 
institutions, we cannot look to preventing it altogether, there 
is the stronger reason for doing the much that may be done 
to diminish it. So much, indeed, is to be done, that often 
we may feel the feebleness of our means, and be ready to 
take counsel of despair as to the hopelessness of our efforts. 
But the greatness of the work is to serve not for a discou- 
ragement, but for an incitement. As has been well said, 
“ A difliculty is a thing to be overcome.” Delay will not 
increase our strength, and every day’s delay but makes the 
toil more hard. Our little performance is to be measured, 
not by what might be done, but by what we could do; and 
though, with all our effort, but one stone be lifted from 
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the road, that one is cleared from the path of the next 
comer. 

From these general reflections, let us come to the consi- 
deration of some of the special provisions which are to be 
adopted in furtherance of this great end. Recognizing that 
something must be done, let us see what may be best effect- 
ed ; and feeling the smallness of our means in comparison 
with the need, let us examine how to apply them to the 
greatest advantage. We must begin by putting out of our 
heads all desire for originality, all half-formed ex pectations of 
serving our own vanity or worldliness under the cloak of 
benevolence. We must be prepared to follow in straight 
and trodden paths. We are to deal with society as it exists, 
and we must dismiss all fancies, however alluring. We may 
hope for the regeneration of society ; we must secure its 
improvement. 

In the very front rank of the practical measures for the 
prevention of pauperism stands the improvement of the 
dwellings of the poor. It is upon this that all other mea- 
sures for the same end must in great part depend for their 
success, The subject has excited comparatively little atten- 
tion in this country, but it would be difficult to place its im- 
portance too high. The character of a population depends 
upon the nature of its habitations, “I have studied,” says 
M. Blanqui, whose authority is not to be questioned, “I have 
studied with a religious anxiety the domestic life of a large 
number of the work people, and I am bold to affirm, that 
the unhealthiness and wretched condition of their dwellings 
is the primary source of all the misery, of all the vices, of 
all the calamities of their social existence. There is no re- 
form whatsoever that so highly deserves the attention and 
devotion of the friends of humanity. It is by that they 
must begin. Other improvements will flow from that as a 
natural source — without it, all others will be useless and inefli- 
cient. The moral character of a working family is almost 
without exception to be guaged by the character of their 
dwelling.” * 

Virtue and vice are as dependent upon physical conditions 
as health or disease. There is a fixed relation between com- 
fort and morality, and there is a terrible positive connection 
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* Quoted by Dr. Gavin, in his ‘“ Habitations of the Industrial Classes,” p. 72. 
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between physical and spiritual degradation. When one accus- 
tomed to all the comforts and luxuries of easy life enters into 
one of the low, disgusting haunts of poverty, he feels how 
little of what is best in him could long withstand the as- 
saults of misery ; he learns for how much he has to thank 
God, and he acknowledges that his blessings are but the 
measure of his responsibilities. No imaginary picture can 
be drawn equal in horror to the realities which the dwellings 
of the poor present. ‘The details are in all places the same. 
The accounts of foreign cities, which we have shuddered at 
when reading them, are reproduced, with little alleviation, in 
life in our own. In houses built upon close alleys, where the 
sun never shines, and where the stagnant air is filled with exha- 
lations from accumulated filth ; in cellars dark, wet, rotting, 
stifling, — are the homes of men, of our fellow-men. Dirt 
and uncleanness pervade every thing ; there are no accom- 
modations for the decencies of life ; a huddled crowd of men, 
women, and children herd together like brutes. The very 
ideas of neatness, of prudence, of sobriety, of chastity, of 
self-respect, are lost. ‘The passions are early roused, and are 
subjected to no restraint. Misery seeks a short forgetfulness 
of itself in the gratification of sensual desires. The affec- 
tions are stunted ; the natural instincts become the guides of 
life. And in the hearts of our cities swollen with prosper- 
ity, within sound of our boasts of progress and songs of 
happiness, exists a people more brutal than the savages whom 
civilization has never approached.* 


* Ina “ Report of the Committee on Internal Health,” made to the City Go- 
vernment of Boston in 1849, in speaking of the “ wretched, dirty, and unhealthy 
condition of a gre at number of the dwelling-houses occupied by the Irish popu- 
lation,” it is said, * These houses, for the most part, are not occupied by a single 
family, or even by two or three fi amilie s; but each room, from garret to cellar, is 
filled with a family consisting of several persons, and sometimes with two or 
more families. The consequence is an excessive population wholly dispropor- 
tioned to the space or the accommodations. 

‘ : such a state of things there can be no cleanliness, privacy, or 
oy ventilation. . . « In Broad street and all the surrounding neightor- 
ood, . the situation of the Irish in these respects is parti icularly 
wretched. "During g their visits last summer, your committee were witnesses of 
scenes too painful to be forgotten, and too disgusting to be related here. It is 
sufficient to say, that this whole district is a perfect hive of human be ings, with- 

out comforts, and mostly without common necessaries, 

“The houses above allude d to are also insufficiently prov ide ds with the necessary 
in and out-of-door conveniences which are required in every dwelling-place. T he 
great mass of them, particularly in the region last referre d to, have but one sink 
opening into a contracted and ill-constructed drain, or, as is frequently the case, 
into a passage-way or street, and but one privy, usually a mass of pollution, for 


“ 


. 
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The means of remedying this state of things do not lie, 
as some might assert, with the poor themselves. ‘They could 
not, if they would, help themselves. “ The poor,” says Dr. 
Southwood Smith, “ can by no prudence or foresight on their 
part avoid the dreadful evils to which they are exposed.” 
The circumstances that surround them inevitably produce 
sickness, improvidence, and recklessness. ‘The long expos- 
ure to a poisoned atmosphere gradually destroys the spring 
and elasticity of life. Fever wastes the strength of body 
and of spirit; and at last, the very impulse and hope of 


improvement die out. 

The remedy for these evils must come from others than 
the immediate sufferers. It must come from the action of 
the public authorities, and from the efforts of benevolent 
societies and of private individuals. 


all the inhabitants, sometimes amounting to a hundred. Some of them have 
neither drain nor privy.” 

In Half Moon Place, “ The houses are built around an area from which air is 
almost totally excluded by the perpendicular wall of Fort Hil! on one side, and 
the high houses of Broad Street on the other. A large part of the area is occu- 
pied by some twelve or fourteen privies constantly overflowing, and by ill-con- 
structed and worn-out sinks and drains, into which are hourly thrown solid 
substances, which choke them up and cause the liquid parts mixed with them to 
run over.”’ — Boston City Document, No. 66, December, 1849, pp. 12-14. 

The City Physician's Resort, accompanying that of the Committee, contained 
details not less horrible. He says, “ The plan which is given of a triple cellar 
would scarcely be believed to represent a reality by those unacquainted with 
some of these localities.” . . . “The third, a dungeon six feet square, and 
the same in height, with no aperture for the adinission of air, save the narrow 
door, which was closed at night, served to accommodate boarders. The landlord 
said the tide came through the floor of his rooms but rarely! . . . One 
cellar was reported by the police to be occupied nightly as a sleeping apartment, 
by thirty-nine persons. In another, the tide had risen so high that it was neces- 
sary to approach the bedside of a patient by means of a plank, which was laid 
from one stool to another ; while the dead body of an infant was actually sailing 
about the room in its coffin.’ — pp. 172, 173. 

In March, 1850, a census of the inhabited cellars in the City of New York was 
made by the Chief of Police. 8,141 cellars were found to be occupied by 13,456 
persons, who had no other rooms, One twentieth of the population of the city lived 
under ground. The proportion is probably nearly the same in Boston. From the 
account of this census published in the New York Tribune, June 13th, 1850, we 
quote the following passages : —“ The bed-rooms are still worse places. They 
are always in the rear, and very few of them have any opening except into the 
main room. Without air, without light, filled with » Ba vapor from the mil- 
dewed walls, and with vermin, they are the most repulsive holes that ever a 
human being was forced to sleep in.” . . . “There are cellars devoted 
entirely to lodging, where straw at two cents, and bare floor at one cent a night 
can be had. Black and white, men, women, and children, are mixed in one 
dirty mass. Scenes of depravity the most horrible are of constant occurrence.” 

We might fill our pages with more of these sickening details ; but we have 
quoted enough to show the character and extent of misery which exists among 
the poor in our cities. For, let it not be forgotten, these accounts are of our own 
most flourishing, most Christian cities. What a frightful contrast is this misery 
to our refinements, our delicacies, and our luxuries ! 


40 * ; 
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* Let us consider, first, the duties of the public authorities. 
The end of municipal government, as of every other govern- 
ment, is the promotion of the welfare of the people under its 
charge. The rights of all classes are equal before it, and its 
duties in relation to every individual are the same. Its inter- 
ference in any private concerns is to be deprecated, when the 
interests of the individual and of society coincide ; but when 
those interests differ, the government becomes unjust and 
partial, unless it interferes to bring them again into mutual 
harmony. In cases of such interference, however, there is 
often much private opposition, and much foolish talk about 
the danger of a government invading the rights of property. 
But this is a danger little to be feared, in comparison with that 
which comes from guarding the assumed and fancied rights of 
property too jealously. And, moreover, whatever be the 
rights of property, they weigh nothing against the rights of 
humanity. Nor is the interest of an individual to be set off 
against the interests of a community, Suppose a man were 
to erect an establishment, which should bring him in a rich 
return upon his outlay, but which, from some neglect on his 
part, should be the source of continual expense and suffering 
to all the neighbors ; — no one would doubt that the govern- 
ment of the place ought to interfere to compel him to remedy 
the defect, — no government would hesitate to do it. Now 
this is a parallel case to that of the dwellings of the poor: 
Houses in all respects unfitted for their abode; the very 
living in which produces loss of money, of health, and of 
life to the occupants; and whose polluting vicinity is the 
cause of disease through the neighborhood, — such houses 
are let out by individuals as a source of large profits to them- 
selves, 

A case of murder by violence is at once investigated, and 
its perpetrator punished. Murder by slow torture is going 
on every day in houses in our own cities, and no one recks 
or interferes, This is no figure of speech. The tables of 
mortality prove it as a terrible fact. More than half the 
deaths which occur in these houses are from preventable 
causes. Who is to answer for this ?* 


* It was shown, in the North American Review, No. CLIL, for July, 1851, that 
the mortality in the healthy district of Boston was not over 1.50 per cent., while 
in the unhealthy district it was 5.65 per cent. A most appalling difierence. 
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It is not to be demanded of the government, that they 
should provide suitable homes for the poor; but it is to be 
demanded of them, that they should see to it that the houses 
occupied by the poor should be rendered compatible with 
health, decency, and morality. No violent or alarming 
measures are called for; no measures which would shift a 
burden from one class of the community upon another, are 
needed to carry this object into effect. A system of inspec- 
tion and regulation of the dwellings of the poor should be 
organized under the municipal authorities, which should se- 
cure such alterations and improvements in them as should 
render them no longer abodes unfit for any human creature. 
Suitable means of ventilation and drainage, a proper supply 
of water, the arrangements necessary for health and decency, 
should be provided in every case. And, in addition to this, 
regulations in regard to the number of occupants in each 
building should be established and enforced. The proprie- 
tors of the estates should, whenever it was possible, be forced 
to make these arrangements at their own cost, — and in case 
of their refusal, or of any other difficulty, the estate itself 
should be held liable for the payment. Nor would it be a 
small benefit from this just exercise of authority, that the 
owners of the property thus improved would be taught that 
their own interests and those of their tenants are, to a certain 
extent, identical. There can be little doubt that the value 
of the property would be increased, in a majority of cases, 
proportionately to the outlay upon it. The selfishness of 
men is always short-sighted. Extortion always cheats itself.* 

We can imagine but two objections which could be made 
to this plan, and neither of them is such as would be advanced 
by those who properly feel the importance of the matter, or 
appreciate the responsibilities which rest upon them in rela- 
tion to it. They might both, consequently, be disregarded ; 
but the answers to them are short and conclusive. 

The first might be, that, to carry out such a system would 
involve considerable expense. ‘There can be no doubt that 





* A plan similar to the above was strongly urged by the Committee on Internal 
Health, in the Report from which we have quoted. It is a disgrace to the city of 
Boston, that such a recommendation should have been so long unattended to, 
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this would be the case; but it should be remembered that 
this expense would result in a great saving. Diminish the 
misery of the homes of the poor, and crime is lessened, sick- 
ness is lessened, pauperism is lessened. The jails and the 
courts, the hospitals'and the almshouses, would show the 
economy of the outlay. It is a grievous thing to have to 
answer, even in fancy, such objections as this;—as if 
money were worth more than justice —as if the riches of a 
people were to be reckoned by its hoarded heaps of gold. 
The plea of the expense of doing right will not be listened 
to at the bar of Heaven. 

The other, and more suitable, objection to which we have 
referred, might be that such a system involved insurmountable 
difficulties, and that it would be impossible to carry it into 
execution. ‘This is an argument to which every new plan of 
improvement is exposed. Fortunately it is without force in 
this case, for a measure similar to the one now proposed has 
been adopted in several cities on the continent of Europe, 
and has been attended with the most beneficial results. An 
account of a Report on this subject, of the College of Mayor 
and Sheriffs, to the Communal Council of Brussels, is given 
in a recent pamphlet by Dr. Gavin. 


* Ry the revival of an old law, an inspection has been instituted 
of the sanitary condition of dwellings, which has been most mi- 
nute in its applications, and most serviceable in its results. 

‘The tabular returns of the improvements effected, show that 
no part of a dwelling, or of the conveniences necessarily attached 
to a dwelling, have been disregarded; but that a wise and prudent 
humanity has stepped in to regulate the condition of all those 
structural arrangements which are comprehended in a healthful 
dwelling. 

“It is most satisfactory to find in the report referred to, that, 
of 2,020 houses, of which 1,355 were in alleys, or cul-de-sacs, 
only sixteen houses, nine rooms, two garrets, a third floor, and a 
part of a house, have been interdicted as unfit for human habita- 
tions; while only five houses and a part of a house required-to 
be demolished on account of their dilapidation and resulting 
danger. 

“Two only of the proprietors to whom delay was accorded, 


in order to complete the required works, refused to do any thing ; 
and only three properties required to be officially made fit for 
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habitation. Twelve interdictions were raised by the proprietors 
voluntarily effecting the required works. 

“It is calculated from this statement, allowing a population of 
eleven to each house, that of 22,220 persons who were living in 
houses which required works of some kind to put them into a 
habitable condition, 21,957 derived the advantages contemplated 
by the law, and 263 were displaced from habitations incompatible 
with healthy existence, or manifestly unfit for human habitation.” * 


Having thus briefly considered what is to be done by the 
public authorities, it remains to be shown what may best be 
effected by benevolent associations. A preliminary and most 
important consideration in regard to this point is, that nothing 
should be undertaken by an association simply as a matter of 
gratuitous charity, or as an affair in which benefits are to be 
conferred without a corresponding return. The good ends 
of charity are most surely gained by avoiding all interference 
with the usual laws which govern men’s dealings with each 
other. They will necessarily follow the exercise of justice 
and good judgment. But the charity which consists in, and 
is satisfied with gratuitously conferring apparent favors, is 
dangerous and deceitful. ‘To establish a society on charitable 
grounds alone, would be injurious in two ways; it would 
excite unnecessary opposition on the part of those interested 
in preserving the existing state of things, and it would tend, 
(and it is most important to guard against this,) to diminish 
the self-reliance and self-respect of those receiving its aid. 

The special objects which an Association for the improve- 
ment of the homes of the poor might hold in view, would be 
the directing of public attention to the pressing nature of the 
subject; the guiding of individual exertion to the same end, 
by the erection of buildings as models; the purchasing and 
altering, or destroying unfit dwellings ; and the obtaining and 
letting out pieces of ground “to individual builders upon 
conditions compelling the desired structural arrangements.” ¢ 

The experience of the “Society for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Labouring Classes” in London, is a guaranty of 
the beneficence of such undertakings. ‘This society was 


** The Habitations of the Industrial Classes,” pp. 90, 91. 

t See “ The Claims of Labour,” p. 234. This excellent book was written by the 
author of “ Friends in Council,” and “ Companions of my Solitude.” Like all 
his books, it is distinguished by generous feeling, wise and liberal thought, and 
grace of style. 
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founded in 1844, and has directed its chief attention to “ the 
arranging and executing Plans as Models for the Improve- 
ment of the Dwellings of the Labouring Classes.” The 
establishments now belonging to it in London are seven in 
number, and consist of houses variously fitted to accommodate 
men, women, and families. In the Seventh Annual Report 
of the Committee, presented in July, 1851, it is stated, — 
“1, That the whole of their buildings have been full for many 
months past. 2. That the rents continue to be paid with 
great regularity. 3. That the health of the inmates is excel- 
lent.” * The Earl of Shaftesbury, (better known as Lord 
Ashley,) the Chairman, in an address to the Society, at their 
last annual meeting 


g, said, — 

“The return on the whole property is equal to about 4 per 
cent.on the land; and on the buildings, fittings, and furniture, of 
about 64 per cent. Now, observe we have thereby proved what 
we undertook to prove, that in works of this kind we would carry 
into effect no eleemosynary principle, no mere matter of charity ; 
we would make it an affair of business, instigated, it is true, and 
governed by a sound and solemn principle, but one that, between 
man and man, should be purely a matter of business." . ~ . 
. «. « « Now, really, | must impress upon this meeting, 
more and more, as the result of growing experience, the absolute 
and the indispensable necessity, if you wish to do permanent 
goud to your people, and if you wish to enable them to do per- 
manent good to themselves, to direct your unremitting attention 
to the condition of their dwellings.” 

In the words we have quoted, Lord Shaftesbury has stated 
clearly the principle upon which such works as these should 
rest. The Society has not attempted to lower the price, but 
to improve the quality of the dwellings ; and, while providing 
the necessities and some of the comforts of life for its tenants, 
to receive in return from them a just percentage on its outlay. 
It has established proper relations between its tenants and 
itself, and it has shown the feasibility of such works, as 
affording a fair employment for capital. There exists no 
reason why the same results should not be obtained in this 
country. In 1846, the establishment of a Society for the 


* The Labourer's Friend, July, 1851, p. 106. 

+ There is no private interest in the matter. By the charter which has been 
granted, whatever profits may accrue, must be directed to the extension of the 
systein and the desigus of the Society.” 
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improvement of the dwellings of the poor was strongly urged 
in an excellent Report of a Committee in Boston, on the 
Expediency of providing better Tenements for the Poor. One 
of the conclusions arrived at in this Report was, “that pro- 
perty invested in well-constructed and well-situated houses, to 
be leased to the poorer classes of tenants by the apartment, 
and by the week, is as safe as any other real estate, excepting 
the very best, and far more so than the average.” * 

Another most striking and happy result from the works of 
the London Society, has been the general health of the occu- 
pants of their buildings, in comparison with that of the neigh- 
borhood. Mr. Grainger, an officer of the Board of Health, 
makes the following statement. 


“* From the evidence I have received, it appears, that, in 
six out of seven of these establishments, including the Lodging 
Houses for Single Men, and containing about 957 persons, there 
has not been a single case of typhus since they were opened ; 
whilst in the Metropolitan Buildings, which have been opened 
upwards of three years, and have an average population of 550, 
there has been but one death from low fever; so that, out of a 
total of 1,507 persons, one case only of typhus has occurred since 
these institutions were provided specially to test the value of sani- 
tary arrangements. Now,’ he adds, ‘ just look, for the sake of 
illustration, — if the 1,507 of the working population of the model 
buildings, several of which are situated in the most crowded 
and unhealthy parts of London, and where, as in Church Lane, 
fever prevails, be contrasted with the working population of 
Liverpool, about sixty cases of low fever ought to have occurred 
annually ; and yet there is but one case from the beginning.’ ” 
The Laborer’s Friend, July, 1851, p. 101. 

The moral good effects resulting from these houses have 
been not less remarkable than the physical. It is hardly 
necessary to detail them here. The evidence is of the 
strongest character, and the testimony is invariable. 

Such are the general results which have followed the 
workings of this Society ; + results full of encouragement, and 


* See Report of the Committee, p. 33. 

+ Other associations in England, and particularly the M« tropolitan Association 
for the Improvement of the Dwellings of the Industrious Classes, have engaged 
in the same work, and their efforts have been attended with the same success 
In Paris, La Société des Cités Ourriéres,” has lately been established for the 
purpose of building improved Lodging Houses for the Poor. In this country, 
attempts have been made by benevolent individuals with the same design, but 


nothing has been done on a large scale. 
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amply sufficient to prove the advantage which would accom- 
pany the establishment of similar associations in our own 
cities. The details of the plan of work must vary in each 
locality according to its peculiar demands ; but the same 
general principles must regulate every attempt to improve 
the condition of the poor in this respect, wherever made. 
Some of the more important principles of construction which 
have been adopted by the London Society, and which are of 
universal application, are given by Mr. Henry Roberts, the 
honorary architect of the Society, as follows. 


“In reference to new buildings for the labouring classes, the 
most rigid economy of arrangement, consistent with accommoda- 
tion sufficiently spacious to be convenient and healthy, and the 
utmost attention to cheapness of construction, consistent with 
durability and comfort, are essential elements of a really good 
and suitable plan. The architect should bear in mind, that the 
rents which the working classes usually pay, though exorbitantly 
high for the wretched accommodation afforded them, will only 
just yield a fair return for the outlay on buildings constructed for 
their express use, and fitted up with all the conveniences which 
it is desirable they should possess. Any expenditure on unneces- 
sary accommodation, which involves an increase of rent beyond 
that usually paid by the occupants of such a class of dwellings, 
appears to be at least hazardous, and may jeopardize the whole 
or a portion of the interest to be fairly expected from the invest- 
ment.” — p. 17. 

“ The most humble abodes, whether in a town or in the coun- 
try, in order to be healthy, must be dry and well ventilated ; to 
secure the former, it is essential that due attention be given to the 
situation or locality, to the foundation and to the drainage, as 
well as to the materials of which the external walls and roof are 
constructed. ‘To secure ventilation there must be a free circu- 
lation of air; a sufficient number and size of openings, and 
adequate height of the rooms, which I should fix at not less than 
seven feet six inches to eight feet; in town buildings I have 
allowed nine feet from floor to floor. ‘The number and area of 
the apartments should be in proportion to the probable number of 
occupants ; where intended for families there should, as a gene- 
ral rule, be not fewer than three sleeping apartments, each with 
a distinct and independent access; no other arrangement can 
secure a due separation of the sexes. ‘The living room ought not 
to contain less than 140 feet to 150 feet superficial, and the 
parents’ bed room should at least measure about 100 feet super- 
ficial. In the latter, as a provision for sickness, a fireplace is of 
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much importance. In every room an opening for the escape of 
vitiated air ought to be made near the ceiling, especially in the 
smaller bedrooms for children, where there is no fireplace.” — 
pp- 4, 5. 

In our cities, model dwellings for families are more needed 
than any others ; and owing to the peculiar character of our 
poor population, to the high value of ground, and to the 
desirableness of putting the homes of laborers near their 
places of work, it will be found necessary to erect buildings 
which, while covering a small space, may accommodate a 
large number of occupants. The following plans and details, 
copied from one of the late publications of the Society, show 
what has been done in London to meet these wants, and may 
afford suggestions applicable to our circumstances. 





The Model Houses for Families in Streatham Street, Bloomsbury. 


* Of the several examples of improved dwellings for the 
Laboring Classes undertaken by the Society, the most important 
is that of a Model Building to accommodate a large number of 
families, on a plan adapted to situations where the value of 
ground renders it necessary to occupy but a limited space. . 

“In undertaking to provide in one pile of building for the 
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accommodation of a large number of families, amongst the most 
important considerations has been that of preserving the domes- 
tic privacy and independence of each distinct family, and so dis- 
connecting their apartments as effectually to prevent the com- 
munication of contagious diseases; this, it will be seen on a refer- 
ence to the plan, is accomplished by dispensing altogether with 
separate staircases, and other internal communications between 
the different stories, and by adopting one common open stair- 
case leading into galleries or corridors, open on one side to a 
spacious quadrangle, and on the other side having the outer doors 
of the several tenements, the rooms of which are protected from 
draught by a small entrance lobby. The galleries are supported 
next the quadrangle by a series of arcades, each embracing two 
stories in height, and the slate floors of the intermediate galleries 
rest on iron beams, which also carry the enclosure railing. . . . 
One tenement or set of apartments, with their appropriate fittings, 
comprise all the conveniences requisite for a well-ordered family ; 
and in addition to the sleeping rooms, provision is made for an 
enclosed bed in the closet out of the living room.* 

“ The nature of the foundation requiring excavation to a consi- 
derable depth, a basement story has been formed with a range 
of well-lighted and ventilated apartments. A wash-house and 
bath are provided for the common use of the tenants, under the 
control of the Superintendent or Keeper, for whom an office is 
placed near the public entrance. To him is also intrusted the 
retailing of coal at moderate prices. 

“The question of rendering the building fire-proof had much 
consideration, and the plan finally adopted secures this important 
object, as well as prevents the communication of sound, and all 
percolation of water between the several floors. This is effected 
by arching the floors and roofs with hollow bricks slightly wedge- 
shaped, six inches deep, four inches wide on the top, nine inches 
long, seven eighths to one inch thick, set in Portland cement, the 
rise of the arches being from three fourths to one inch per foot 
on the span. The arrangement of the building is such as to 
render the floor and roof arches a continued series of abutments 
to each other, excepting at the extremities, where they are tied 
in with seven eighths inch iron rods, secured to stone or cast iron 
springers. With peculiar satisfaction it may be stated, that the 
extra cost of the fire-proof construction beyond that with the 
ordinary combustible floors and roof, did not amount to one per 
cent. on the contract of £7370, for the entire pile of building. 

“ The income derived from this building, at very moderate 


* Each set of apartments is fitted with a scullery, a sink, a provision safe, and 
other similar comforts. 
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rates of charge, varying from 4s. to 6s., and in three cases 7s. 
[a week] for a set of rooms, yields a return on the amount of 
outlay amply sufficient to encourage investments in similar 
undertakings, — a point quite essential to the success of a model 
intended for general adoption.” * 





— 


View of the Internal Quadrangle to the Model House, Streatham Street. 


Having thus shown the possibilities which lie within the 
reach of a society, of effecting great good by attention to this 
most urgent necessity, we hardly need add that such possi- 
bilities are not to be thrown away. There is no doubt here 





* Circular of the Society, 1851, The ground rent of the land upon which the 
Streatham Street House stands is £50 per annum. If we estimate the rent for 
each set of apartments by the week at 5s., the yearly return from the whole 
house would be £624. ‘Taking the ground rent from this, £574 are left, or 
something over 7 3-4 per cent. on the cost of the building. 

In our cities itis probable that the value of the ground would be much higher 
than in London in this instance. The expense of building would also be conside- 
rably more. One of our most experienced architects informs us, that after 
some comparison and calculation, he judges that one quarter to one third 
should be added to the amount to get a fair estimate of the cost here. He 
says, “ On the introduction of these buildings into our country, some modifica- 
tion both of plan and construction would present themselves, having reference to 
the different habits of life, or arising from slightly different methods of building 
and the use of different materials.” 

It is to be taken into view, in connection with the consideration of the increased 
cost of such buildings in our country, that the rents paid here would be actually 
much higher than those in London, though, perhaps, not so high in proportion to 
the price of labor. 
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to clog the progress of benevolence. Such possibilities come 
to us directly from the hand of God; as We receive them, 
they turn to blessings or to curses. 

We pass now to a topic intimately connected with the im- 
provement of the homes of the poor, the education of their 
children. In the consideration of the means of preventing 
pauperism, these two subjects cannot be dissociated. 

We have hitherto been accustomed to regard our school 
system with too blind a satisfaction ; we have not sufficiently 
recognized its defects ; we have not enough considered that, 
excellent as it is in many respects, it yet leaves the class 
most needing instruction wholly uncared for. The reports 
that are made from year to year of the increase of juvenile 
vagrancy and depravity among us, are terrible proofs of its 
incompleteness. A remedy must be found and applied to 
this growing evil, or the dangerous classes will daily become 
more dangerous ; and for this we shall have no one to re- 
proach but ourselves, and our neglect will, in accordance 
with the inevitable laws of God for this world, bring its own 
retribution. 

The same general moral and economical arguments, which 
have been urged in relation to the improvement of the 
homes of the poor, apply with equal force to the question of 
their education. Others of a similar character belong exclu- 
sively to it. We spend large sums to secure the benefits of 
education to our community ; but so long as any class does 
not receive instruction, so long the community fails to receive 
the full advantage which it has sought to gain by this ex- 
pense. While any persons who might have been educated 
remain ignoraut, the state is exposed to the evils which it has 
desired to prevent. ‘The ignorance of a few may produce 
evil effects destructive to the happiness and prosperity of 
many. The good from educating a hundred may be coun- 
terbalanced by the evil from neglecting five. 

But even were there no danger to the community from 
leaving an ignorant class in its midst, the chief motive and 
the true principle of effort for the education of all would 
remain the same. Every human being is in possession of a 
boundless, immortal capability of happiness. Many are 
unable to procure for themselves in this world the means of 
making that capability a reality ; the means must be supplied 

41* 
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to them by others, or the work which God has appoint- 
ed, and which Christ has exemplified, is left undone on earth. 

The difficulties which lie in the way of properly educat- 
ing the very poor, are numerous and peculiar. No system 
which has hitherto been adopted in this country will surmount 
them. In England, the results which have been arrived at 
from the establishment by individuals of «« Ragged Schools,” 
and in France by the public support of “ Salles d’ Asile,” 
have been of the best nature. These attempts seem to have 
successfully overcome the chief obstacles before them, and 
they afford examples well suited to our wants. 

In the little treatise on the “ Philosophy of Ragged 
Schools,” whose title stands at the head of this article, the 
system of these institutions is clearly developed.* 

Our school system offers the benefit of education to all 
who may apply for it; but for those who are too poor, too 
neglected, too ignorant, too wilful, or too idle to seek its 
advantages, it makes no provision.t 

Now it is to be remembered that what we technically call 
education is, in fact, but a very small part of the education 
of life. The circumstances by which a child is surrounded 
are what form his character, that is, are his education. It is 
in the earliest years that the mind is most easily moulded, 
and it is then that the bitter experiences of want, sickness, 
and unkindness are, for the most part, the lot of the young 
children of the poorest classes. The example of vice is often 
their daily lesson, and they grow up ignorant of their duties 
as well as of the necessary consequences of their conduct. 
They are children, but with little of the innocence, and still 
less of the happiness, of childhood. 








* This essay is one of a series of “Smal! Books on Great Subjects, edited by a 
few Well-wishers to Knowledge.” In its little compass it contains much wisdom, 
It is the work of a man of no ordinary liberality and grasp of mind. 

+ The present efficient City Marshal of Boston, Mr. Francis Tukey, in a report 
made in 1849, counted the number of truant and vagrant children, between the ages 
of six and sixteen, in the city, at 1066. He said, (and repeated the same statement 
in 1851,) “ My opinion is, that of the whole number, from eight to nine hundred 
(from neglect and bad habits) are not fit to enter any of our present schools. 
From the best information which 1 can obtain, I am satisfied that the whole num- 
ber in the city at the present time, (including the above number,) is not less than 
1500 of the same class as those described. 

* And I earnestly call your attention to them, and the necessity of providing 
some means to have these children properly brought up, either at public or 
private expense ; for I am satisfied that it will cost the State and City more for 
police, courts, and prisons, if they are suffered to go at large, than it would to 
take them now, maintain them, and make them useful citizens,” —Journal of 
the Society for the Prevention of Pauperism, No. IL. p. 36. 
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In order to counteract the evil effects of this state of things, 
it is necessary to adopt such means as will insure that these 
children shall be brought under other influences than those 
to which they are naturally exposed, and shall receive 
other education than that which comes from their condition. 
Schools such as the youngest may attend, must be established 
on such a system as to secure their attendance. As the 
ignorant have little regard for long-delayed, ultimate advan- 
tages, as their imaginations are often too blunted to recognize 
any good except that which is immediate, it follows, that, in 
order to gain the interest of parents, and to insure the attend- 
ance of children, some positive immediate advantage should be 
seen to be connected with the schools. In Paris, this ne- 
cessity is admirably met by the “ Salles d’asile.” They 
are established for the sake of protecting early childhood 
from abandonment and neglect, and from the accidents of all 
sorts to which it is exposed. They are designed, also, for 
the cultivation of the growing intelligence, and for the religious 
and moral instruction of children from two to seven years 
old. The style of teaching is simple, and fitted, by its 
variety, to meet the restlessness natural to childhood. A 
meal is daily given to the children, and perhaps more than one. 


“ The salles d’asile are under the inspection of a committee 
of ladies, to whom the warmest thanks are due, since, from the 
moment that the municipal administration took charge of these 
establishments, they have watched over them with a zeal and 
care which have never for a moment relaxed. . . Their 
functions are not confined to the watching over the intellectual 
and moral state of the pupils; they hear from the chiefs of the 
establishment, all the wants, not only of the children, in regard 
to clothing, but also of those of the parents who may be in 
extreme poverty. Not unfrequently, these ladies themselves 
carry their benevolent assistance to the homes of the wretched. 

° These ‘ salles d’asile’ are among the most useful 
and popular institutions of our time. . . . . ‘If public 
benevolence,’ adds M. Frégier, from whose account the foregoing 
is abridged, ‘can ever be applied with success to the moral 
amendment of the people, it will certainly be by active concur- 
rence in the establishment and multiplication of these asy- 
lums.’” * 


* The Philosophy of Ragged Schools, pp. 35-33. Abridged from Frégier, 
des Classes Dangereuses, tom. ii. p. 6. 
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The facts which are given in the foregoing passages leave 
no room for doubt, that establishments similar in their charac- 
ter to the “salles d’asile” should be added to our present 
system of schools. Even if the experiment were uncertain, 
there could be no hesitation about trying it. The matter is 
of such a sort that there is no safety in neglecting a single 
suggestion that seems to make for good. 

Nor are we without an instance of the benefit which may 
be done here in our cities by an institution of this kind, even 
when it depends on a single individual for efficiency and 
success. It is now not two years ago that a “Charity 
School ” was opened in one of the poorest quarters of Boston, 
with the design of affording shelter, instruction, the necessary 
clothing, and occasional food to the children of destitute 
parents, who would otherwise have been left to run wild in 
the streets, and pick up a degrading and miserable livelihood 
by beggary or by theft. The comforts which they receive 
are sufficient to induce the children to attend regularly, As 
often as any become fitted to enter the public primary schools, 
or as often as suitable places in private families can be found 
for their reception, they are removed from the “Charity 
School,” and the vacancy is filled by other children of 
the same class. A number of ladies have assumed the 
responsibilities of visitors of the school, and have aided it 
with their counsel and their sympathy. Nearly three hun- 
dred children have received the benefit of this excellent 
institution. It is impossible to estimate the exact amount 
of good which it has effected ;— each person will measure 
it by a different standard; its results may have been more 
or less successful ;——- but of this there can be no question, 
that such a work is in the true spirit of benevolence, and is 
worthy of all encouragement. It ought not to be left to the 
uncertain chances of individual capacity and private charity ; 
but the municipal administration, coming to its aid, should 
secure it upon such a foundation as would render it perma- 
nent as long as the need for it should remain, and extensive 
enough for all whose welfare it might serve.* 





* This ‘‘ Charity School ” is now established at No. 2 Channing Street. 

In order to secure the full advantages of such an institution, and to confirm 
the good which is gained by the children, it will, in all cases, be found ne- 
cessary to endeavor to raise the character of the parents. According as this is 
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The establishment of Evening Schools in our cities and 
towns has, in part, occupied the ground of the “ Ragged 
Schools” in England. In the city of New York, they are 
now supported at the public expense; and we trust that her 
example will soon be generally followed. 

Though not confined in their operation to any one class, 
their chief attention should be bestowed on the poorest and 
most depraved. So far as this is done, so far will they be 
likely to be followed by the same good effects as have resulted 
from the Ragged Schools. The work, however, is difficult. 
It requires peculiar traits of character in those who engage in 
it, and the teaching is by no means a simple process of culti- 
vating the intellect. The affections are to be developed by 
sympathy and kindness ; confidence is to be won by consis- 
tency ; the moral truths taught by words are to be illustrated 
in conduct, and the progress of the intellect is to be based on 
the cultivation of the heart. We would willingly quote at 
length from the Philosophy of Ragged Schools, in proof of 
the efficiency of this method ; but we must be content with 
the following description of the mechanism which is em- 
ployed. 

** Reader, have you ever entered a Ragged School? If you 
have not, suppose yourself at my elbow, and make a visit to 
B street. You pass through rather a dirty street, and then 
enter a very dirty alley, near the lower end of which you see a 
door, and, on entering, find yourself in a clean and comfortable 
apartment, where from sixty to seventy boys and girls of the 
most squalid appearance are assembled in small groups round 
several well-dressed persons. ‘They are reading or spelling, or 
perhaps tracing letters or words on their slates. You see among 
them a sharp, eager look, which tells of wits sharpened by neces- 
sity ; you speak to one ; you receive none of the usual homage 
paid by poverty to riches, but you receive the appellation of 
‘teacher,’ which is, in their minds, the noblest they can give ; 
and in a moment, without the least disguise or mauvaise honte, 
the child will tell you his history, and talk as freely as to an old 
friend. . . . Presently the reading ceases, a gentleman mounts 








done, the results of the school will be more or less ee We are often 
apt so to limit our benevolence, as to reap from it but a stunted growth of good 
fruits. — Connected with the School in Channing Street, is an office where such 
work as can be obtained, is gladly received, and given out to poor parents whom 
forced idleness or ignorant incapacity might otherwise lead to intemperance and 
increased misery. 
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a kind of rostrum, a little elevated above the children, and 
addresses them. He explains the moral doctrines of Christianity, 
exhorts them to follow the example of our One Great Master, 
who was himself poor and suffering ; encourages them to hope in 
his goodness, and to see in the present zealous endeavors to 
ameliorate their condition, a proof that His mercy indeed watches 
over them. Many of the children listen with the most fixed 
attention ; you see that, at any rate, they understand what has 
been said ; sometimes, a general ‘ Thank you,’ marks their satis- 
faction when the lecture is concluded ; and often shrewd remarks 
show that they have fully apprehended its purport. A prayer 
and a hymn sung by the teachers, and such of the children as 
are capable, concludes the meeting ; and whilst the singing is 
still going on, the teachers gather and dismiss small lots of nine 
or ten at a time, so as to ensure their quiet departure. 

“Such is the mechanism of a Ragged School ; but without 
the warm benevolence which animates the teachers, and which 
shows itself in all their actions, little would be done.” * — Philo- 


sophy of Ragged Schools, pp. 63-65. 


After this extract, more need hardly be said. Shall we 
urge again the duty that rests upon every city and town, 
upon every individual, that there should be no sparing of 
effort to see that those who may gain good from such schools 
are not left without the means of gaining it? Selfishness 
dictates exertion for this end. Charity, benevolence, all 
right feelings join in urging it; and if we would show that 
our professed belief is not a mere profession, we must give 
our strength to this Christian work. 

Some time ago, a thief asked to be allowed to go over one 
of the Ragged Schools in London, and then said, “I shall 
subscribe a sovereign, annually ; for if these schools had been 
in existence some years ago, I should not have been what I 
am now.” It depends on us to determine the destiny of the 
poor, forlorn, tempted child in our streets. How shall we 
determine it ? 

We have now very briefly gone through with our subject, 
—the prevention of pauperism by the improvement of the 
homes and the education of the poor. We have left many 


* “A man, then a notorious thief, said to one of the missionaries who attended 
him in prison, ‘I always considered religion all humbug, and the parsons hum- 
bugs, who were paid for praying and preaching; but when I see people taking 
young thieves who are following in my steps, out of the streets to save them 
from ruin, this is something like Christianity.’ ” 
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collateral suggestions untouched, and we have left undevelop- 
ed many arguments and instances by which the views here 
stated might have been confirmed, But we have brought 
forward enough to prove that something should be done to 
better the existing state of things, and we have shown means 
by which some progress may be made toward this end. And 
here we might close. But before we leave off, we would speak 
of one thing more, the most important of all, inasmuch as it 
is the foundation upon which all that can be accomplished 
must rest, — we mean individual exertion. It is a matter of 
deep personal interest to us all, and yet it is a matter about 
which there has been, and is now, much coldness of feeling 
and much want of thought. Individual benevolent exertion is 
only another name for charity ; and charity has been too 
much regarded as a virtue well to be admired, and excellent 
to be practised, but not of imperative obligation. We lay 
up good stores for ourselves first, and then we give out of 
our overflowing abundance, and mean to be charitable. We 
are too apt to measure our duties by the standard of worldly 
approbation, and it is easy to neglect that which our narrow 
world cares little for. Still we profess to be followers of 
Christ, and believers in an all just God. We go through 
decently with the observances which show to the world our 
respectable faith, But how is it with our hearts and our 
lives? Are they not often unchristian and unbelieving? Do 
we not forget God, and do we not live as if God would forget 
us? Lazarus sits at the gate of Dives to-day as he did of 
old ; and to-day, as of old, Lazarus is neglected. 

No one will deny that the elevating of those who are poor 
and miserable in body and soul, is a work worthy of the 
greatest and most constant efforts. It is a work to be accom- 
plished only by such efforts. Now, no great work ever has 
been, or ever can be, done on earth except by the combined 
exertions of individuals. If we look at the amount that is to 
be done, before the poor can be made what they ought to be, 
it might seem as if any single person could do very little; 
but the weakness of one is not like the strength of a thousand. 
Let every man do his best, and the work, though ten times as 
great, would be soon completed. Nor is any one held ex- 
cused because of his want of power. Have we nothing for 
others? No gifts which wecan spare? Nosuperfluity bounti- 
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fully given to us that it may serve the need of those less rich? 
Have we no single talent, no thought, no word, no action, no 
sympathy ? 

But while we recognize this need and this power of indivi- 
dual exertion, we cannot be blind to the difficulties which 
surround it. ‘If there is any thing,” says the wise author 
of The Claims of Labor, “ If there is any thing that requires 
thought and experience, it is the exercise of charity in such 
a complicated system as modern life.” The difficulties are 
not merely with regard to the objects of charity, and to the 
method of securing the ends of benevolence, but they relate 
also to the means which we use, and involve the considera- 
tion of all social arrangements. ‘There is no harder point 
in the morals of life than to draw the line between proper 
and improper expense, between suitable and unsuitable indul- 
gence. But our danger is not that we shall forget ourselves 
too much. The need of thought and experience does not 
diminish our responsibility, nor is it to serve as an excuse 
for careless inaction. 

The exercise of charity should not depend on fitful and un- 
certain impulses ; it must rest on high and abiding principles. 
Enthusiasm may light its fire, but the constancy of a right will 
must support its steady flame. We are to look for no new 
principles in morality or in politics, by which any sudden 
and happy change is to be produced in the condition of men, 
«“ The Christian religion,” says the author we just now quot- 
ed, “has been eighteen hundred years before the world, and 
have we exhausted the morality in that?” We must make 
use of the means we have. We must not attempt the work 
in any spirit of dilettanteism or affectation. There is often 
an attractiveness about the representations given of charity, 
which may induce those whose fancies are touched by such 
pictures to endeavor to imitate them, and add this to their 
other worldly graces. ‘They may be sure that such imitation 
is worthless. ‘Too often, the earnestness of the real lover of 
this heavenly mistress is chilled by disappointment. Humi- 
lity, patience, and constant hope must be with him to refresh 
his zeal, 

And now, why is it that, with this work set before us, a 
work which might well engage the affections of the noblest 
heart, and the powers of the strongest mind, and yet one 
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which rejects no willing laborer, however humble, — why is 
it that so little is done? It is from want of thought and want 
of imagination. In our pleasant wr is hard to imagine 
the sufferings of the poor. In the whirl of our busy occupa- 
tions, it is hard to catch a moment in which to think of what 
we might do for them. 
“The wounds I might have healed ! 

The human sorrow and smart! 

And yet it never was in my soul 

To play so ill a part. 

But evil is wrought by want of Thought, 

As well as by want of Heart.” 
Does the shadow of the sick woman, of the shivering child, 
never darken the brightness of our luxurious, lighted rooms ? 
At our tables, is a place never filled by the image of the half- 
starved, hopeless man? In the pauses of the music, do we 
never hear the sound of the children crying for help? 


“Oh! songez vous parfois que de faim dévoré 
Peut-étre un indigent dans les carrefours sombres 
S’arréte et voit danser vos lumineuses ombres 

Aux vitres du salon doré ?” 


We who can spend so much for pleasant trifles for oursel ves, 
we who can build large houses, and buy gaudy furniture, and 
laces and jewels and all costly finery, can we not spare one 
of these vanities for the wants of others ? 
“Lady! Lady! 

Wear but one robe the less, — forego one meal, — 

And thou shalt taste the core of many tales, 

Which now flit past thee like a minstrel’s songs, 

The sweeter for their sadness.” 

The evil that comes from thoughtless carelessness is per- 
haps as much, and is as certainly to be laid to our charge, as 
the evil that comes from design. 

Recollecting then this, and living according to this recollec- 
tion, we may also recollect with hope the words, “ Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of these, ye have 
done it unto me.” 


VOL, LXXIV.—NO. 155. 42 
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Arr. IX.—1. A Municipal History of the Town and City 
of Boston during two Centuries, from September 17, 1630, 
to September 17, 1830. By Jostan Quincy. Boston : 
Little & Brown. 1852. 8vo. pp. 444. 

2. Sketches of Boston Past and Present, and of some few 
Places in its Vicinity. With 120 Engravings, and three 
Maps. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 1851. 16mo, 
pp. 246 & 112. 


Mr. Quincy publishes this history at the close of his 
eightieth year. ‘The generation of his contemporaries, there- 
fore, has almost entirely passed away ; and his public charac- 
ter and career can be discussed with something of the freedom 
which belongs to the history of a past age. We hope the 
day is still distant when an equal license can be given to 
those who would contemplate him in the more private rela- 
tions of life, and in the circumstances by which he was acted 
upon, as well as in those which he shaped or directed. Few 
octogenarians can look back upon an equally long and dis- 
tinguished career in many departments of the public service. 
Mr. Quincy has been emphatically a public servant, in the 
most democratic meaning of that phrase; he has filled many 
offices, quite dissimilar in character, with as much reputation 
and success as others have secured by confining themselves 
to a single sphere of action. He has been an active poli- 
tician, a most eflicient chief of municipal administration, and 
a highly esteemed president for many years of the oldest and 
most renowned literary institution in the country. And his 
pen has not been idle. He has published an excellent life 
of his father, whose name was so prominent in the opening 
scenes of the American Revolution, an elaborate history of 
Harvard College, a minute record of the origin and progress 
of the Boston Atheneum, and he now appears as the historian 
of that city whose fortunes he has done more than any living 
man to shape and influence. We need not pause to enume- 
rate the minor publications or lesser offices that have filled 
up the intervals between the great stages of his public life. 
His activity has known no pause, and asked no relaxation 
but change of labor. His hand has always found something 
to do, and he has invariably done it with all his might. It 
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was perfectly characteristic in him, after he had retired from 
the presidency of the college at an age which most men 
consider as a natural and necessary resting-place from all 
labors which have reference only to our present existence, to 
devote himself with characteristic energy to the compilation 
of two historical works, which no one, indeed, was so com- 
petent to write as himself, but which no one but himself 
would have thought of writing, except in the spring-time or 
summer of life, before the hand begins to shake, or the eye 
to grow dim, or former employments and interests to seem dull 
and insignificant in the retrospect. Mr. Quincy has retained 
the freshness of his feelings quite as well as the vigor of his 
intellect. He has now chronicled the active scenes of his 
mayoralty, — and no one who was not living in the city at 
the time can tell how terribly active they were — with as 
much keenness and animation as if he had left the office but 
yesterday, instead of nearly a quarter of a century ago. 

It is little to say that Mr. Quincy was eminently successful 
in all the public trusts that he held. He imprinted his own 
character upon them, and the history of his administration 
became a chapter in his personal biography. He exerted 
that influence which always belongs to a mind of command- 
ing powers and great resoluteness of purpose, to remarkable 
administrative energy and a singular capacity of labor. ‘To 
adopt a common phrase, he threw his whole soul into the 
business, When once placed in command, he was not con- 
tent to be the figure-head, but insisted on becoming the 
rudder, of the ship; he shaped its course, and guided it in 
every storm. Still, he was not a martinet or a busybody ; 
he did not mar every thing by officious interference, or a 
petty scrutiny of details ; and he was not tenacious of power 
for the sake of the mere vain shows of authority. On the 
contrary, much of his success was attributable to his entire 
freedom from any petty personal feeling, and to his disregard 
of all collateral aims. His manliness and independence of 
character were so conspicuous in his demeanor and his acts, 
even in his commanding figure and noble presence, that they 
enforced universal respect and esteem, and gave him the 
personal influence, without which, in this country at least, 
nothing great can be accomplished. Keen and almost impe- 
rious in his pursuit of a great public purpose, he bore down 
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all opposition, but forgot the strife as soon as the end was 
accomplished, and welcomed his former opponents to be his 
coadjutors in the next enterprise. 

Such a character is not often formed under our very demo- 
cratic institutions ; and the people are apt to be so terribly 
jealous of one when it does appear, that it can with difficulty 
secure a sufliciently wide field of action. The sovereign 
Demos is not content to have the thing done which is most to 
its advantage, unless it be done in its own way, and with 
proper deference to its supreme authority. The really faith- 
ful public servant must often spend as much effort merely to 
maintain his own popularity, though this popularity be desired 
only because it is a means of public usefulness, as in the pro- 
motion of schemes that directly tend to the public good. ‘The 
people persist in regarding oflice only as a reward, or a favor 
conferred upon the recipient ; and still exact from the func- 
tionary, when installed in the post, as exclusive devotion to 
their interest and pleasure as if they had chosen him for their 
own advantage, without reference to his personal gratification. 
He is expected to perform much, but authority is granted him 
as sparingly as if the office were meant to be a sinecure. This 
policy effectually protects the community against any harm 
from an incompetent or ill disposed person, who might unfor- 
tunately be placed in a public station; but it is a great 
obstacle to the accomplishment of any permanent or com- 
prehensive good. While it is continued, we cannot expect, 
more than once in a century or two, to behold so active and 
eflicient an administration as was that of Mr. Quincy during 
the six years that he was Mayor of Boston. The principles 
upon which it was conducted are well explained by himself 
in the following extract. 

** The Mayor, from his first induction in 1823, had taken the 
place of chairman of every Committee of the Board of Alder- 
men, appointed on any important interest of the city. As this 
practice had been openly censured as selfish and assuming, the 
Mayor afterwards vindicated publicly his course, as essential to a 
knowledge of the objects of his official duties, which included 
inspection, superintendence, and recommendation of measures 
on his responsibility. To an intelligent performance of these 
duties, the actual investigation of every question, as it occurs, in 
the course of daily business, is important, as scarcely one can 
arise among the complicated and often discordant interests of a 
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great city, which is absolutely local and individual. It touches 
some other, perhaps some rival interest, affects some principle, 
or creates some precedent, which can be alone detected or rightly 
understood by being examined in the vicinity, or among the indi- 
viduals it directly affects. The knowledge thus acquired, must 
often be all-important to the chief magistrate, who means to 
place himself in the condition to understand and maintain all the 
real interests of the city. One of the greatest securities for 
public virtue and for the exact performance of official duty is a 
sense of responsibility. Whoever means to be faithful to himself 
or his trusts will enlarge and multiply occasions for keeping alive 
this sense in himself and in those whose interests he is called 
upon to protect. 

“From the recent organization of the city government, and 
the consequent new arrangement of its powers, and from many 
new and extensive projects of improvement, there was an un- 
common influx of questions of great interest and importance ; 
yet the business of the office was efficiently and promptly ex- 
ecuted. The practice of this rule of conduct, during nearly six 
years, did not involve the Mayor in any unreasonable or im- 
practicable accumulation of business; and there is no ground 
for the opinion that such a rule, and a practice in conformity 
with it, exceeds the ability of any individual qualified for such a 
station, who brings into it, as every one ought, a heart exclusively 
devoted to duty, and a spirit resolved on its faithful performance. 

“The practice of devolving all, or ‘a principal part, of the 
duties of the office of Mayor upon committees of the Board of 
Aldermen ought, therefore, to be received by the citizens with 
great jealousy. 

“As the city increases in population and extent, some relaxa- 
tion of this principle may be required, in relation to merely 
personal or local questions ; but none ought ever to be permitted 
in respect of those which affect the health, the character, or the 
general interests of the city. A disposition to evade labor and 
responsibility is the best criterion of a want of qualification for 
any office. It is important that this point should be distinctly 
stated and realized, for a contrary practice is very likely to find 
advocates in a course of time. Men of talents and high acquire- 
ments, who take office only as a stepping-stone to some higher 
station, will be apt to regard some of its duties as menial ; and, 
consequently, to strive to throw the personal superintendence and 
examination of the resulting questions upon others, and cast on 
them the burden and responsibility of inspection and decision. 
They will thus be relieved from attention to subjects, often irk- 
some, never, in themselves, interesting, at times disgusting, and, 
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in cases of malignant contagion, dangerous. Above all, an exe- 
cutive officer is thus enabled to escape the odium and unpopu- 
larity consequent upon discovering his opinions on questions 
often intensely interesting to individuals or sections of the city ; 
especially when it happens, as it often must, that the Mayor or 
his friends are interested in the advancement or prevention of 
projects or improvements of the city. ‘The practice of devolving 
responsibility on committees, enables men to do that by influ- 
ence, which they might be unwilling to do directly. It is so 
much easier to effect private and personal views by committees, 
than by direct voice and superintendence, that there is a constant 
temptation to evade the principle of that official responsibility of 
the Mayor which tends to place his conduct in frequent and full 
relief before the citizens. 

* This principle of executive responsibility, which the Mayor, 
at his entrance into the office, thus inculcated on the citizens, and 
which, during the nearly six years of his official tenure, he never 
ceased both to assume and avow, was unquestionably among the 
chief causes of whatever success attended that administration. 
It is, However, unfortunately a fact, that there is in republics a 
reciprocal tendency, both in executives and among citizens, to 
keep this principle out of sight. Men are naturally jealous of 
any disposition to exert powers, even when they exist and are 
used for their benefit. But if a people require talents in official 
station, they must exact responsibility in their exercise ; for the 
best, if not the only evidence of talents and qualification for 
public usefulness is to be found in what is recommended and 
effected.” — pp. 122 - 124. 


Strictly speaking, the title of this volume is a misnomer. 
It purports to be a history of the town and city of Boston for 
two centuries ; but more than three fourths of it are devoted 
to a review of the six years during which Mr. Quincy was 
its Mayor, and of the measures that were adopted during this 
period, the remainder being properly nothing more than an 
introduction and an appendix to these annals of a single 
administration. 'The more comprehensive title was probably 
adopted from considerations of delicacy, that the writer might 
not seem to be exclusively occupied with matters in which 
he had a strong personal concern. ‘To many readers, how- 
ever, the book owes most of its interest to the fact that it is 
thus limited, in a great degree, to the history of Boston for 
the brief but critical period of the author’s mayoralty. It 
thus acquires something of the charm of a biography ; for it 
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illustrates the writer’s own character and history quite as 
much as the subject to which it is nominally devoted. 

The people of New England have always manifested a 
strong attachment to that organization into townships, which 
has been rightly declared to be the characteristic feature of 
their political system. ‘The number of independent boards 
or committees, who managed the affairs of each little repub- 
lic, opened so many public offices to gratify the ambition and 
the pride of the inhabitants, that every head of a family 
might, if he saw fit, acquire a share in the administration. 
There was this further advantage, also, at least in a small 
township, that, the majority of the people being actually in 
office, the administration was necessarily popular; the dis- 
sentients were certain to be in a minority, Each office, 
however humble, being conferred by popular choice, was a 
mark of public respect, and had the dignity of a public trust. 
In every town, however small, there must be Selectmen, 
Overseers of the Poor, Surveyors of Highways, Assessors of 
Taxes, School Committees, Firewards, and many other in- 
cumbents of petty oflices, the functions of all of which, in a 
centralized government, are performed by delegates from the 
central power. ‘Those who have a local interest and most 
local knowledge are more apt than strangers to fill these 
offices to advantage. The system, moreover, is an economi- 
cal one ; there is much work to be done, but being shared 
among so many, it is all done gratuitously, the dignity con- 
ferred by public office being the only compensation for its 
burdens. 

But when the population of the township has increased 
beyond a certain limit, the advantages of this system begin 
to diminish, and its inconveniences become manifest. Nu- 
merous as the offices are, if there be two or three thousand 
heads of families in the place, but a small fraction of them 
can have a share in the administration. There is more work 
to be done, and the office which has no salary attached 
to it is found to be burdensome. ‘The incumbent of it is 
brought into contact, not with a small circle of neighbors 
and friends, who understand his character and appreciate his 
motives, but with a multitude of constituents, to whom he is 
known only in his official relations, and each one of whom 
requires some attention to be paid to his personal concerns. 
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The perplexed town-officer cannot explain the difficulties of 
his position, or justify his conduct, to all of them. He soon 
finds that he is either becoming unpopular himself, or is shar- 
ing the unpopularity of his colleagues. The offices begin to 
go a begging ; that is, competent persons cannot be found 
who are willing to occupy them, and they necessarily fall into 
the hands of the careless, the ineflicient, and the presumptu- 
ous, under whose administration the interests of the com- 
munity suffer serious damage. The increase of the population 
has created new wants, heightened old defects, and shown 
the necessity of many improvements. But while the au- 
thority is divided among so many boards and committees, 
unity of action can with difficulty be secured, and little 
is accomplished. The responsibility is divided among so 
many, that no one is held accountable for delay and neglect. 
The impossibility of satisfying everybody is held to be a 
suflicient excuse for not undertaking any enterprise of weight 
and magnitude. Only the business of ordinary routine is 
accomplished, and that usually in a languid and inefficient 
manner, 

This is but a faint picture of the inconveniences to which 
the people of Boston were subjected by their “ inherited and 
inveterate antipathy to a city organization.” The population 
had increased, from about eighteen thousand in 1790, to 
over forty thousand in 1820; and six vain attempts had been 
made at long intervals to form them into a civic corporation, 
These had been defeated by a vote of the inhabitants in “ town 
meeting,” — that primitive form of a popular legislative as- 
sembly, which was so strongly recommended to them by 
their old associations and democratic instincts. ‘To organize 
a municipal administration would be to give up the cherished 
privilege of immediate legislation upon their own concerns, 
and to delegate this power to a Council, whose actions could 
be controlled only by their liability to be turned out of office 
at the expiration of the year. But the impracticability of 
continuing the old system at length became manifest ; when 
there were over seven thousand qualified voters, it was obvi- 
ous that a town meeting would be an unwieldy and tumultu- 
ous assemblage, in which no deliberative action could be had, 
as the greater number of those present could have neither voice 
nor hearing. Reluctantly, then, and by a slender majority, 
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the people accepted, in 1822, an act that had been passed 
by the Legislature “ for establishing the city of Boston.” 
This act, following the most prevalent example, gave the 
control of most of the affairs of the city to a Mayor, a Board 
of Aldermen, and a Common Council, whose collective ap- 
pellation was “ The City Council.” The organization was 
imperfect at first, many defects being allowed to remain in it, 
probably for the purpose of reconciling the people to the 
change in their form of government by not rendering it too 
sweeping and toosudden, ‘Thus, several independent boards, 
the members of which were chosen directly by the people, 
were continued in existence, their authority being codrdinate 
with that of the City Council, instead of being subject to it, 
and the unity of the administration being, to this extent, de- 
stroyed. The limits of their respective functions being im- 
perfectly defined, collisions between them were frequent, and 
the vigorous prosecution of any one set of measures, which 
were closely related to each other, was met by almost insu- 
perable obstacles. 

The facts related in this volume form an instructive com- 
mentary on this defect in municipal organization, which still 
exists, in a greater or less degree, in all the cities in the State. 
The multiplication of offices, filled directly by popular elec- 
tion, is a fundamental error in the organization of a large com- 
munity. Neither the National nor the State government is 
thus constituted. In both these cases, the people choose the 
members of the legislature, and the leading officers of the 
executive department, — frequently, only the chief of that de- 
partment ; and on the few persons thus chosen rests the whole 
responsibility for the proper conduct of affairs. To insist on 
filling all the subordinate offices by popular vote would be to 
throw the machine of state into inextricable confusion, all the 
independent portions being more likely to clash than to co- 
operate, and any defect or failure in the general result being 
likely to be irremediable, because it could not be traced with 
certainty to its proper cause. ‘The management of private 
corporations affords an instructive lesson in this respect to the 
community at large. The affairs of a bank, a railroad, or a 
manufacturing corporation are generally managed with far 
more prudence and economy than those of a city. Many of 
these corporations have the control of larger funds, employ a 
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greater number of servants, and give larger salaries, than any 
municipal corporation in the State. Yet the stockholders in 
them content themselves with making choice, at their annual 
meeting, of a board of directors, to whom they give full 
powers. ‘These directors often select one of their own num- 
ber to be the president, and put the reins entirely into his 
hands, keeping a watchful oversight of his proceedings, but 
never interfering with them except in cases of grave neces- 
sity. And with what energy, economy, and despatch their 
affairs are generally conducted! Cases of defalcation, in- 
competency, or criminal neglect, among their subordinate offi- 
cers, are even fewer than among those of a public corpora- 
tion, where the whole community are on the watch to detect 
them. ‘The administration has, in many respects, the vigor 
and unity of a despotism, with this capital improvement, — 
that the despot is sure to be dethroned in less than a year, if 
he mismanages the affairs of his people. One great objec- 
tion to the system of filling numerous subordinate offices by 
popular vote is, that an incompetent or dishonest person, hav- 
ing once wormed his way into the post by his political ma- 
nceuvres, is sure to remain there till the end of his year, though 
his unfitness may be glaringly manifest before the first 
month has expired. ‘The advantage in point of economy is so 
clearly in favor of the system which makes the administration 
a unit, that it hardly needs to be pointed out; no private 
corporation could be administered on the opposite plan with- 
out serious risk of bankruptcy in the first year of its opera- 
tions, ‘The local administration is now far the most expen- 
sive portion of our whole scheme of government, the burden 
being more sensibly felt because it is supported by direct 
taxation. Plans of retrenchment, or of more effectual pro- 
tection to the local treasury, are of little avail; for the evil 
does not arise from positive mismanagement or any gross 
abuse of oflice, so much as from negligence, timidity, and the 
want of that far-sighted economy which makes seasonable 
provision for future exigencies. ‘To multiply jealous precau- 
tions would only be to increase the evil ; the system is too 
complex already. 

But we are not so sanguine as to believe that the public 
will ever learn to manage their affairs upon the same princi- 
ples which, as individuals, they apply to their pecuniary con- 
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cerns. It would be too quixotic to expect that the business 
of a city should be as well conducted as that of a manufac- 
turing company at Lowell or Waltham, or even of the West- 
ern Railroad corporation. We may console ourselves for 
the waste of the public funds, by remembering that we 
have our money’s worth in the glorious privilege of grumbling 
at our rulers, and turning them all out of office at the end of 
every year or two. The bank or the railroad, when it has 
found a faithful and efficient manager or servant, is usually 
foolish enough to retain his services as long as possible ; 
which is contrary to the democratic principle of rotation in 
office. The people of Boston left Mr. Quincy out of office 
at the expiration of the sixth year of his mayoralty ; and the 
corporation of Harvard College eagerly improved the oppor- 
tunity by making him President of that institution for sixteen 
years. 

The first year after the organization of the new city 
government, it was designedly administered upon cautious 
and moderate principles, few innovations being attempted ; 
the object being to alleviate the fears and jealousies that had 
been excited by the change, and to allow the new system to 
become rooted in the habits and the affections of the people, 
before its strength was tried by the endeavor to effect those 
reforms which the increase of the population and the altered 
circumstances of the times had rendered necessary, At the 
close of this year, the first Mayor, Mr. Phillips, declined 
being a candidate for reélection ; and the conventiongwhich 
nominated Mr. Quincy for the office expressed to him their 
wishes and expectations, “ that the measures of the ensuing 
administration should be characterized by great activity and 
energy, and that a full development should be given, as far 
as possible, to all the executive powers granted by the char- 
ter.’ He expressed his willingness to accept the oflice upon 
this understanding of the nature of its duties, and pledged 
himself, if elected, that he would endeavor to carry out the 
desires and principles of the convention. Never was a pledge 
more fully and satisfactorily redeemed. 

We wish candidates for civic offices were oftener selected 
on similar principles, and required to give similar pledges, 
Our municipal administrations throughout the country, but 
especially here in New England, seem to have been injuri- 
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ously affected by an over-cautious and timid reference to 
public opinion, and by an anxious shrinking from responsi- 
bility. This remark applies to all municipalities in which 
the number of the inhabitants exceeds ten or twelve thou- 
sand ; but it is particularly applicable to our great marts of 
commerce, some of which already vie in magnitude with the 
leading capitals of Europe. The system which was first 
devised for the small townships of New England, and is still 
working admirably in them, is wholly insufficient for the 
wants of a great metropolis, and even for the masses of popu- 
lation that are drawn around the centres of manufacturing 
and commercial industry. In these, a large measure of 
municipal reform is greatly needed, in respect both to the 
economy and efliciency of the administration. ‘The expen- 
ditures of these communities are large, as, under our decen- 
tralized polity, the law throws upon each of them the sup- 
port of their own poor, the maintenance of the system of 
public education within their limits, the construction and 
support of highways, the establishment of the police, and the 
regulation of the inferior tribunals of law and other means of 
administering justice. Vice, poverty, and crime gravitate 
towards these centres of population, and exist there in rapidly 
increasing masses, which sometimes menace the general secu- 
rity. ‘The preservation of the public health often requires a 
whole system of reformatory measures to be executed at one 
time, at great expense, the rapid growth of the population 
having far exceeded the expectations of the founders of 
the city. The first step for accomplishing these objects 
in the cheapest and most eflicient manner should be to give 
greater unity to the administration, and to throw the whole 
responsibility upon a few persons. ‘The necessary prepara- 
tion for this step must be to get rid of the idea, that muni- 
cipal office is a reward, to be bestowed upon the most de- 
serving or the most needy, — to compensate those who have 
merited well of the public in other relations, or have rendered 
important services to the political party to which they belong. 
Who would think of giving away the presidency of a bank, 
or the agency of a manufacturing corporation, upon such 
principles? The case of a city is entirely similar; it has a 
great deal of work to be done, and the only proper question 
is, who can be found to do it most efficiently. Whoever is 
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really fitted for the office should be asked to accept it, and 
suflicient inducements should be added to obtain his consent. 
The idea of favor or reward on either side is inappropriate, 
the only object being to obtain the services of the most com- 
petent person for the post, and to give him a reasonable com- 
pensation for the entire devotion of his time and talents to its 
duties. 

Still more short-sighted and unwise is the system of hold- 
ing up this class of offices as prizes in the political arena, to 
be won by the most active and astute, perhaps the most 
unscrupulous, partisan. What has the orthodoxy of a man’s 
political or religious opinions to do with the proper manage- 
ment of such municipal affairs as the conduct of the finances, 
the direction of the police, the superintendence of the streets, 
and the construction of school-houses ? Who cares whether 
his family physician be a Whig or a Democrat? Political 
intolerance has been a chief cause of wastefulness, neglect, 
and mismanagement in municipal concerns ; for the principle 
has been, not only to exclude those who belonged to the 
party in the minority, but to elect the most prominent and 
active members of the dominant faction, as if their political 
services were a suflicient test of their abilities and their 
uprightness. Mr. Quincy’s term of service was emifently 
fortunate in this respect; as during most of the time there 
was a lull in the storm of party politics, and at the elections 
he was generally supported or opposed with reference only 
to his merits as a Mayor of Boston. 

We have not room to give a detailed account of the mea- 
sures which characterized his administration, and it is not 
necessary. ‘The history of them in this volume is able, clear, 
and impartial ; and the account of the obstacles with which 
he had to contend, as well as of the results of his policy, 
both as they were developed at the time, and as they have 
since appeared, is full of instruction. Generally speaking, 
he had no cause to complain of a want of support by the 
bulk of his constituents. His manly and independent course, 
the sagacity with which his measures were conceived, and 
the energy and perseverance with which they were executed, 
commanded the respect and confidence of the citizens, even 
when they shocked the prejudices or obstructed the interests 
of a few. After six years of service, it is true, the people 
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failed, at two successive trials, to reélect him to office. But 
the failure was owing to a partial disaffection proceeding 
from causes that soon ceased to operate; and but for the 
appointment that almost immediately removed him to another 
sphere of duty, he might have been reinstated in his post at 
the end of a year with greater unanimity than had ever yet 
been manifested. Nearly all the objects for which he was 
first appointed, however, had been accomplished ; and he 
could well afford to retire, leaving many conspicuous monu- 
ments of the great public improvements that he had planned 
and effected, which will carry down his name and praise to 
future generations. 

Among the most successful measures of Mr. Quincy’s 
administration were those adopted for the suppression of idle- 
ness, vice, and crime, and the purification of the city from 
many of the causes of infection and disease. The success of 
these measures was the more remarkable, as they were 
attended with little or no expense, and did not render neces- 
sary any additional legislation, or any enlargement of the very 
scanty police establishment, which had hitherto hardly merited 
its name. ‘The remedy was found in the vigorous enforce- 
ment of the laws already in being, and in the active use of 
the Intle force already appointed for the work. On retiring 
from office, Mr. Quincy was able to say, “ the venerable old 
charter number of twenty-four constables still continue the 
entire array of city police ; and eighty watchmen, of whom 
never more than eighteen are out ata time, constitute the 
whole nocturnal host of police militant, to maintain the peace 
and vindicate the wrongs of upwards of sixty thousand citi- 
zens.” ‘The Mayor, though it was his duty to cause the 
laws to be executed and put in force, had no specific author- 
ity granted to him for this end, and in the attempt to sup- 
press riots and unlawful assemblies, could act only as “ jus- 
tice of the peace throughout the commonwealth,” or under a 
character which was not derived from his connection with the 
city. Yet with these slender means, he succeeded in entirely 
breaking up the great haunt of vice and crime, which had 
long been the opprobrium and the terror of the citizens. 
When a riot was anticipated, instead of sending a few con- 
stables to the spot, who would only have been derided by 
the mob, or of calling out the military, which might have 
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occasioned a considerable loss of life, he organized a volun- 
teer force of athletic truckmen and other well-disposed citi- 
zens, and, placing himself at their head, quickly overawed 
and dispersed the rioters merely by a show of stouter arms 
and heavier fists than their own. Having caused a suitable 
House of Correction to be built, where the disorderly and 
the vicious could be not only imprisoned, but provided with 
hard labor, the “ venerable constables”? were set to work to 
make arrests with astounding rapidity in the distritt which 
had been for many years a sort of Alsatia, or head-quarters 
of effrontery and crime. Awed by this bold attack, its 
inmates attempted no defence, and the region where vice and 
villany had been represented as “ too strong for the police ” 
was soon rendered as peaceable and orderly as any part of 
the city. Street-begging was almost entirely repressed, and 
the measures for a systematic cleansing of the city were so 
effectual, that they produced a striking alteration in the bills 
of mortality. During the ten years preceding 1823, when 
Mr. Quincy came into office, the proportion of deaths to the 
whole population was one in forty-two ; during the next four 
years it was less than one in fifty; and in the last three 
years of his administration, it was but one in fifty-seven, 
The effect upon the personal comfort of the citizens was 
hardly less remarkable ; it has almost passed into a proverb, 
that Boston never had clean streets before Mr. Quincy’s 
administration, and has never had clean streets since. 
Another important service rendered to the city was an 
entire reform of the old system of protection against fire, and 
the creation of a new and very efficient fire department. 
The opposition to this reform was formidable enough, arising 
from the affection of the citizens for their old institutions, and 
especially for an ancient and honorable board of “ firewards,” 
thirty-six in number, annually chosen by the citizens in their 
respective wards, and who, in point of vigor and efficiency, 
almost equalled “ the venerable constables ” themselves. 
Their chief duty at a fire was to “impress” unhappy 
persons out of the gaping crowd who had been drawn toge- 
ther to see the show, and compel them “to form lanes” for 
the purpose of passing buckets of water from the pumps to 
the engines. But as resistance to arbitrary impressment was 
a constitutional principle with the good people of Boston, the 
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persons thus coerced generally ran off as soon as the fire- 
ward’s back was turned. These officers also had general 
authority to direct operations at a fire; but as they were so 
numerous, and as any three of them had just as much autho- 
rity as any other three, it may be supposed that there was 
not much unity or system in command. Practically, each 
engine company acted as they saw fit, and the impressed vo- 
lunteers did the same. No means had been devised for fur- 
nishing a*supply of water ; and as each engine had but a few 
feet of hose, even when it was drawn as near to the flames 
as was possible without scorching the firemen, the stream bad 
to be propelled from a considerable distance, and most of the 
little water which had been obtained was wasted. ‘The sys- 
tem in all its parts was at least a hundred and fifty years old, 
and had answered tolerably well for the wants of a small 
population, But it was ludicrously insufficient for the protec- 
tion of a great city against the most formidable peril with 
which, in our severe climate, it can be menaced. 

The account of the projected reform, of the furious oppo- 
sition that it encountered, and of its ultimate entire success 
forms an amusing and instructive narrative. The wrath of 
the old firemen, “ the infringement of the ancient liberties of 
the people,” who could no longer choose firewards, as the 
appointment of the chief engineer and his assistants was to 
be vested in the City Council, and the indignation of the 
mob, who were to be kept at a distance from the fires, instead 
of crowding around them under the pretence of rendering 
aid, would have crushed the project altogether, if the occur- 
rence of three extensive conflagrations, in rapid succession, 
had not thrown new light upon thé subject. 

*¢ Do you think, sir,’ said one of the captains of the engines, 
*that the citizens of Boston will ever submit to be prohibited 
from assisting a fellow townsman in distress. Such sort of laws 
may be obeyed in despotic countries, or in cities where the inha- 
bitants do not feel for one another ; but this is not the case, nor 
ever will be in Boston. No such system can ever be introduced 
into this city.” When the advantages of the hose system were 
suggested, it was answered, that it was practicable in Philadel- 
phia, from the abundance and easy command of water; but 
Boston possessed no such facilities. When it was stated in reply, 
that, in New York, the want of a sufficient head of water was 
supplied by stationing engines at intervals between the water and 
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the fire, which, by playing into each other successively, enabled 
the nearest to throw a continuous stream upon the fire. The 
answer of one of the captains was characteristic of the state of 
the existing prejudices on the subject. ‘Set enginemen at a 
distance from the fire! It will never be submitted to. Their 
desire is always to be in the hottest of the battle. The nearer 
the fire, the higher the post of honor. Their struggle is, who 
shall get to it the first, and who keep the nearest. It would be 
more difficult to keep a Boston engine back, in order to play into 
its neighbor, than it would be to put out the fire.” Many thought- 
ful and intelligent citizens had also doubts concerning the effi- 
ciency of the hose system; and the City Council concluded, 
after much deliberation, that it was most prudent to postpone for 
a time attempts to introduce improvements obnoxious to so many 
prejudices.’ pp. 156, 157. 

As the recent Presidential elections had been rather tame 
affairs, the good people of Boston exhausted all the public 
spirit they had to spare, — and no community ever had more, 
—on the question about a new fire department. ‘The voice 
of the Mayor was continually heard above the din, arguing, 
expostulating, and replying to vague and stereotyped asser- 
tions by concise and nervous statements of facts. He triumph- 
ed at last; he convinced, in succession, the Legislature, the 
City Council, the respectable old firewards themselves, and 
at length the citizens. On the final appeal to the people, 
out of twenty-five hundred votes, a majority of less than two 
hundred decided in favor of the new system. The Mayor 
organized a numerous and very efficient fire department, ani- 
ated with so much esprit de corps that when, a few years 
afterwards, presuming on the paternal relation which he sus- 
tained towards it, he ventured to disobey its behest in the 
appointment of its chief, the members marched to the polls 
in solid column, and turned him out of office. Never was 
there a more signal exhibition of republican ingratitude. 

The most conspicuous and enduring monument to the 
praise of Mr. Quincy’s administration is the great public im- 
provement, the chief feature of which is the noble market- 
house, that is everywhere styled, except in this volume, “ The 
Quincy Market.” Before his time, the ground-floor of Fan- 
euil Hall, the old “Cradle of Liberty,” was defiled by the 
presence of butchers’ stalls, (we wish it were more worthily 
occupied even at the present day,) while a mean and ugly 
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wooden shed, that blocked up the only convenient thorough- 
fare near it, was the only place for the sale of vegetables. 
A labyrinth of crooked and narrow alleys, frequently choked 
with trucks and farmers’ wagons, formed the purlieus of this 
place of general resort, while the “‘Town Dock,” extending 
up nearly to one end of it, mingled the offensive odor of the 
salt ooze with that of the garbage and filth peculiar to such 
a locality, and which no exertions in such a neighborhood 
could w ‘holly remove. Mr. Quincy conceived the bold 
scheme of buying the neighboring estates, filling up the dock 
nearly to the limits of the channel, and after making a clean 
sweep of the vegetable market, of old buildings, and blind 
alleys, to build a grand market-house of granite, extending 
in a long line to the eastward, and opening on either face to 
straight and broad avenues, bordered on the opposite sides by 
rows of handsome warehouses, built on a uniform plan, to 
correspond with the architecture of the central edifice. ‘The 
space about Faneuil Hall would thus be cleared and widen- 
ed, and the building which the citizens regarded with so much 
pride and affection would no longer be the centre of an un- 
sightly and noisome district. ‘The plan was a gigantic one, 
involving the expenditure of millions, alarming to many capi- 
talists who owned the buildings in the neighborhood, and 
needing the approval of the mass of the citizens, who had a 
singular affection for their ancient pathways and ancient land- 
marks, and were nervously apprehensive even of the com- 
mencement of a city debt. ‘They were not yet inured to the 
heavy speculations in real estate, which have since become 
familiar, and which would cause many at the present day to 
regard such a project with complacency. But formidable as 
the difficulties were which surrounded the scheme, Mr. 
Quincy entered upon the execution of it with his charac- 
teristic ardor and energy ; and within a few years, the work 
was completed with results so favorable that the projector 
himself was probably astonished by them. 


* A granite market-house, two stories high, five hundred and 
thirty-five feet long, fifty feet wide, covering twenty-seven thou- 
sand feet of land, including every essential accommodation, was 
erected, at the cost of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
Six new streets were opened, and a seventh greatly enlarged, in- 
cluding one hundred and sixty-seven thousand square feet of 
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land ; and flats, docks, and wharf rights obtained, of the extent 
of one hundred and forty-two thousand square feet. All this 
was accomplished in the centre of a populous city, not only with- 
out any tax, debt, or burden upon its pecuniary resources,— 
notwithstanding, in the course of the operations, funds to the 
amount of upwards of eleven hundred thousand dollars had been 
employed, — but with large permanent additions to its real and 
productive property. ‘The proprietors of land in the north sec- 
tion of the city were also enabled by this improvement to open 
Fulton and Commercial Streets, thus greatly enlarging mercan- 
tile accommodations, facilitating intercourse with the great south- 
ern wharves, and creating opportunities for the foundation of 
those noble blocks of granite stores, which have since been erect- 
ed to the eastward of those streets.” pp. 74, 75. 

We have dwelt longer upon this volume than its local in- 
terest and importance may seem to justify. But we trust the 
reader is now prepared to believe that the history contained 
in it affords some curious illustrations of the working of our 
democratic institutions and the peculiarities of our national 
character. ‘Those especially who have any interest in the 
conduct of municipal affairs may derive from it much profit- 
able instruction ; and we are sure they will lay it down with 
a hearty feeling of admiration and respect for the eminent 
public services and manly character of its author. 


Ant. X—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.—History of the United States, from the Discovery of the 
American Continent. By Grorce Bancrort. Vol. IV. 
The American Rerolution. Epoch First. The Overthrow 
of the European Colonial System, 1748 - 1763. Boston : 
Little & Brown, 1852. 8Svo. 


Tue public have waited with some impatience for the continua- 
tion of Mr. Bancrott’s History of the United States. The earlier 
volumes, with some peculiarities of style and taste that provoked 
criticism, had yet substantial merits which procured for them a 
wide popularity. The writer had evidently spared no pains in 
the collection and collation of materials, and the purely narrative 
portion of the work, though too often interrupted by digressions 
and extraneous matter, was written with great vigor, conciseness, 
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and effect. His manner had one signal excellence, which would 
have atoned for many faults ; it was never feeble, prosy, or dull. 
One other quality it had, which contributed largely to the success 
of the work, though we are not sure that it will add to its merits 
in the estimation of posterity. It was animated throughout by a 
fervid spirit of patriotism; a love of country too exalted to be 
discriminating, and an admiration of the American polity, which 
would brook no limitations and admit of no defects, colored his 
pages so highly, that the historian seemed to give place to the 
eulogist, and the leading personages of the story to be uniformly 
represented as saints or heroes. Foreigners are apt to ridicule 
such manifestations of national feeling, and even Americans 
would require its expression to be more temperate. The histo- 
rian who would write for posterity must remember, that distance 
of time has the same effect as distance of place in sobering the 
judgment, and reducing all colors to a uniform neutral tint. 

This volume comes to us too late for an extended examination 
at the present time ; but we may return to it at a future day, 
The ttle indicates some uncertainty of purpose, whether the 
period to which it relates is to be regarded as the concluding 
portion of the Colonial history of the country, or as the com- 
mencement of the Revolutionary period. Only the first half of 
the title, as we have cited it, appears on the proper title-page of 
the volume ; the remainder is inserted on a fly-leaf which follows 
the Table of Contents. A theory is here implied, which the 
author seems to hesitate about promulgating, that the minds of the 
Americans were really prepared for independence, and that the 
European Colonial System was actually overthrown, by events 
which took place between 1748 and 1763, and especially by the 
conquest of Canada. Much of the matter contained in this vo- 
lume seems to have been collected and arranged with a view to 
the explanation and defence of this very doubtful proposition. 
The governors appointed by the crown were usually dependent 
upon the Colonial legislatures for their salaries ; and these popular 
representative bodies often manifested their dislike of the ruler 
who was placed over them, and of the principles of his adminis- 
tration, by curtailing his income, granting it only from year to 
year, or withholding it altogether. ‘They adopted the time-honor- 
ed policy of the English House of Commons, and other represent- 
ative assemblies engaged in the defence of popular rights, by 
making the power of the purse, which was indisputably lodged 
in their hands, a means of controlling the whole policy of the 
administration. A Colonial governor was thus reduced to a very 
awkward dilemma ; if he yielded to the wishes of the assembly, 
the ministry deprived him of his place ; if he obeyed his instruc- 
tions from the ministry, the assembly took away his salary. As 
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needy and greedy persons were usually appointed to these offices, 
we might expect to find their letters to the English ministry fill- 
ed with complaints of * the levelling principles of the people of 
the Colonies,” * the tendency of American legislatures to inde- 
pendence,” “ their unwarrantable presumption in‘ declaring their 
own rights and privileges,’ their ambitious efforts ‘ to wrest the 
administration from the king’s officers > by refusing fixed salaries, 
and compelling the respective governors to annual capitulations 
for their support.” Mr. Bancroft makes abundant citations from 
their correspondence, the greater part of which still exists only 
in manuscript, to prove that they entertained such views, and 
sent home such representations ; but the question immediately 
arises, which he hardly seems to con#der, whether such state- 
ments, obviously dictated by personal considerations, were not 
exaggerated and often wholly untrustworthy and false. If such 
charges had been made public at the time, it is certain that the 
Colonial legislatures would have branded them as calumnious and 
unfounded. Ata much later period, long after the non-import- 
ation agreements and other active measures of opposition, when 
the Colonies were openly accused of aiming at independence, the 
leading patriots strenuously disavowed the charge, and asserted 
that they had no higher ambition than that of enjoying the or- 
dinary privileges of British subjects. Washington, as late as Oc- 
tober, 1774, declared “ that no such thing [as independence] is 
desired by any thinking man in all North America.” Jay aflirm- 
ed that, “ until after the second petition of Congress, in 1775, I 
never did hear an American of any class, or of any description, 
express a wish for the independence of the Colonies.” Jeflerson 
says, “ before the commencement of hostilities, 1 never heard a 
whisper of a disposition to separate from Great Britain, and 
after that, its possibility was contemplated with affliction by all.” 
Dickinson and John Adams, in equally decisive terms, bear tes- 
timony to the same fact. As we cannot believe that these men 
were ignorant of the dispositions and wishes of their countrymen 
at this momentous epoch, it will require stronger evidence than 
that of the avaricious and disappointed officers of the crown to 
convict them of tergiversation or falsehood. We cannot see any 
propriety, therefore, in designating the fifteen years which pre- 
ceded the Peace of Paris as the First Epoch of the American 
Revolution, and the period of the Overthrow of the Colonial 
System. On the contrary, the system at that time appears to 
have been in full vigor and activity, the success of the war with 
France giving to it its largest development, and tempting English 
statesmen to consider it as a means of recruiting the exhausted 
treasury of the kingdom. They did not perceive what the saga- 
city of the ministers of France soon discovered, wherewith to 
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soothe their mortification under defeat, that the vast extension of 
the colonial dominion of England would be a swift agent in caus- 
ing the downfall of the whole fabric. The system devised for 
the direction and control of a few feeble settlements on the At- 
lantic coast would be insufficient for the administration of the 
growing empire into which those settlements had now expanded. 

But it is not our object at present to enter into discussion with 
Mr. Bancroft as to the correctness of the historical theories which 
he has expounded in this volume, but only to give a brief indica- 
tion of its contents and character. His citations from the hitherto 
unpublished correspondence of the Colonial governors are curious 
and instructive, as they show who first conceived the plan of ob- 
taining a fixed revenue frém America, through a general system 
of taxation by parliamentary authority. The royal prerogative 
being found insufficient to effect this object, even the crown 
lawyers declaring that it could not be lawfully stretched to this 
end, these disappointed functionaries, smarting under the priva- 
tion of their salaries, suggested that the omnipotence of Parlia- 
ment, which no Englishman ever thought of denying, would 
furnish a remedy for the evil, and prevent the royal authority 
from falling into decay, and the royal officers into contempt. 
Clinton and Shirley, the governors of New York and Massachu- 
setts, represented to the ministry, that the officers of the crown 
in America must be rendered independent of the Colonial as- 
semblies, or they could not do their duty to the king; that for 
this purpose, a fixed revenue was indispensable ; and * the most 
prudent method ” of obtaining it “ would be by application to 
parliament.” The ministers, with the exception of the young 
Earl of Halifax, then serving as First Commissioner for the Plan- 
tations, do not seem at first to have paid much heed to these 
representations, probably because they detected the interested 
motives of those who made them. But the suggestions remained 
on file in the archives of the Board of Trade, to be brought 
forth and reduced to practice by the first rash minister, who, like 
George Grenville, released from the trouble and anxiety of a 
great war raging in both hemispheres, and pressed by the neces- 
sity of finding ways and means for the mountain of debt which 
has always been the price of England’s glory, should think of 
opening a new and copious source of revenue in the vast colonial 
possessions which had just been vindicated and enlarged by the 
sword. How long the system would have remained untried but 
for the selfish representations of those who had so,strong a per- 
sonal interest in urging it, it were vain to conjecture. Pro- 
bably not long, however; the want was too urgent, the tempta- 
tion afforded by the rapid growth of colonial prosperity was too 
obvious and flattering. But Mr. Bancroft has not succeeded in 
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convincing us, that the plan was seriously entertained by the 
British ministry before the close of the war. Such evidence as 
he has been able to obtain is well summed up in the following 
paragraph, which is introduced while speaking of the preparations 
for Braddock’s campaign, in 1755. 

‘**T have had in my hands vast masses of correspondence, including 
Jetters from servants of the crown in every royal colony in America; 
from civilians, as well as from Braddock, and Dunbar, and Gage ; from 
the popular Delancey and the moderate Sharpe, as well as from Din- 
widdie and Shirley; and all were of the same tenor. The British 
ministry heard one general clamor from men in office for taxation by act 
of parliament. Even men of liberal tendencies looked to acts of English 
authority for aid. ‘I hope that Lord Hadifax’s plan may be good and 
take place,’ said Alexander, of New York. Hopkins, governor of 
Rhode Island, elected by the people, complained of the men * who 
seemed to love and understand liberiy better than public good and the 
affairs of state.’ ‘ Little dependence,’ said he, ‘ can be had on voluntary 
union.’ * In an act of parliament for a general fund,’ wrote Shirley, * I 
have great reason to think the people will readily acquiesce. ’”’ 

In this volume, as well as in the earlier portion of the work, 
Mr. Bancroft has devoted much space to an elaborate discussion 
of topics which have but a slender connection with the principal 
subject of his history. One whole chapter, the twelfth, is given 
to the progress of the Seven Years’ War in Germany, the period 
selected being one that comprises the most brilliant victories of 
Frederic, while the subsequent portion of the struggle on the 
Continent, less marked with striking events, is passed over with 
little notice. In another chapter, the seventeenth, we have the 
whole story of the early policy of George Ill., the intrigues of 
Bute, and the withdrawal or expulsion of Pitt from the ministry 
in 1761, American affairs being hardly mentioned. In other 
portions of the volume, the history of parties in the English 
ministry is given with some minuteness, and the characters of the 
leading English statesmen are sketched with considerable vigor 
and discrimination. Perhaps we ought not to complain of these di- 
gressions ; they give greater interest to the book as a work of art, 
by enlarging its scope, and bringing forward a variety of incidents 
and characters, with which the comparative meagre annals of 
America at this period may be embroidered. But they amount to 
a tacit confession that the subject which the historian has chosen 
is not broad enough for the full exercise of his powers. Mr. Ban- 
croft likes to expatiate on a boundless theme, passing swiftly from 
one portion of it to another; here presenting a striking event, 
and there portraying a brilliant character, and coloring the whole 
with the g are of ambitious rhetoric and a somewhat overstrained 


republican philosophy. Perhaps the whole work may be best 
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characterized by a remark orginally applied, we believe, to Na- 
pier’s History of the War in Spain, that it is “ very great, and 
very odd.” 

We cannot quite go along with our author in his estimate of 
the politics of Europe at this epoch, and of the merits of some 
of the leading personages who were then upon the stage. Fre- 
deric the Great, in particular, is elevated by him to a post which 
we believe that monarch himself was wholly unconscious of oc- 
cupying, — that of the champion of “ Protestantism, philosophic 
freedom, and the nascent democracy, in their struggle with the 
conspiracy of European prejudice and legitimacy, of priestcraft 
and despotism.”? We cannot admit that the Seven Years’ War in 
Germany was a religious war, or that Austria and France em- 
barked in it for the sake of advancing the power of Catholicism, 
and protecting * the superstitions of the Middle Age” against 
the advancing spirit of democracy, free opinion, and reform. 
Such a purpose would not be a very laudable one ; but their ac- 
tual motives were more criminal, and at the same time, more 
petty and selfish. Austria was eager to avenge the loss of Silesia 
by humiliating the sovereign who had robbed her of it; and for 
that purpose, the haughty Maria Theresa stooped to flatter and 
cajole the base courtesan who then held the destinies of France 
in her hands. On the other hand, Frederic had treated Madame 
de Pompadour with contempt, and even pelted her with stinging 
epigrams,— not because he had any reverence for virtue, his 
own life and character being stained with every form of turpitude, 
but because he had intellect enough to despise the base means 
and instruments of vice, even while he caused them to minister 
to his caprices. ‘The two women, an Empress of unsullied fame 
and a shameless harlot, succeeded in forming what Chatham call- 
ed “the most powerful and malignant confederacy that ever yet 
has threatened the independence of mankind ;” they induced 
Russia, Sweden, and Saxony, — three powers which were cer- 
tainly not very desirous of promoting the cause of Catholicism, — 
to join them, under a promise of sharing the spoils. Frederic, 
whose only object was to preserve intact the dominions which he 
had inherited and those which he had treacherously and without 
a color of right annexed to them, succeeded in baflling and de- 
feating all his enemies, and the confederacy terminated in humi- 
liation, as it had begun in dishonor. All the rhetoric of the his- 
torian cannot give dignity to such a meaningless and fruitless con- 
test; Frederic showed marvellous qualities as a tactician and a 
diplomatist, but we cannot make a hero of him. As an ally of 
England against France, his merits have been sufficiently trum- 
peted by English writers; we do not see that Americans are 
called upon to join in the commendation. 
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The most interesting chapter in this volume is devoted to a 
general account of the condition of the “ Old Thirteen ” Colo- 
nies, at the time when Franklin formed the project of uniting 
them under one government, just before the outbreak of the war. 
This is a broad and vigorous sketch, drawn perhaps with too 
much freedom of pencil and depth of coloring, but generally 
truthful and always impressive. We annex, in conclusion, an 
extract from it, which is a fair specimen both of the beauties and 
faults of Mr. Bancroft’s style. 


“ New York had been settled under large patents of lands to indivi- 
duals; New England under grants to towns; and the institution of 
towns was its glory and its strength. The inhabited part of Massa- 
chusetts was recognized as divided into little territories, each of which, 
for its internal purposes, constituted a separate integral government, 
free from supervision, having power to choose annually its own officers ; 
to hold meetings of all freemen at its own pleasure ; to discuss in those 
meetings any subject of public interest; to see that every able-bodied 
man within its precincts was duly enrolled in the militia and always 

rovided with arms, ready for immediate use; to elect and to instruct 
its representatives ; to raise and appropriate money for the support of 
the ministry, of schools, 6f highways, of the poor, and for defraying 
other necessary expenses within the town. It was incessantly deplored 
by royalists of later days, that the law which confirmed these liberties 
had received the unconscious sanction of William the Third, and the 
most extensive interpretation in practice. Boston, even, on more than 
one occasion, ventured in town meeting to appoint its own agent to 
present a remonstrance to the Board of Trade. New Hampshire, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, and Maine, which was a part of Massachusetts, 
had similar regulations ; so that all New England was an aggregate of 
organized democracies, But the complete development of the institu- 
tion was to be found in Connecticut and the Massachusetts Bay. There 
each township was also substantially a territorial parish ; the town was 
the religious congregation; the independent church was established by 
law ; the minister was elected by the people, who annually made grants 
for his support. There, too, the system of free schools was carried to 
great perfection; so that therecould not be found a person born in New 
England unable to write and read. He that will understand the political 
character of New England in the eighteenth century, must study the 
constitution of its towns, its congregations, its schools, and its militia. 

‘** Yet in these democracies the hope of independence, as a near event, 
had not dawned. Driven from England by the persecution of the go- 
vernment, its inhabitants still clung with confidence and persevering 
affection to the land of their ancestry, the people of their kindred, and 
the nationality of their language. They were of homogeneous origin, 
nearly all tracing their descent to English emigrants of the reigns of 
Charlies the First and Charles the Second. ‘They were a frugal and 
industrious race. Along the seaside, wherever there was a good har- 
bor, fishermen, familiar with the ocean, gathered in hamlets; and each 
returning season saw them with an ever increasing number of mariners 
and vessels, taking the cod and mackerel, and sometimes pursuing the 
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whale into the icy labyrinths of the Northern seas; yet loving home, 
and dearly attached to their modest freeholds. At Boston a society was 
formed fur promoting domestic manufactures: on one of its anniversa- 
ries, three hundred young women appeared on the common, clad in 
homespun, seated in a triple row, each with a spioning-wheel, and each 
busily transferring the flax from the distaff to the spool. The town 
built ‘a manufacturing house,’ and there were bounties to encourage 
the workers in linen. How the Board of Trade were alarmed at the 
news! How they censured Shirley for not having frowned on the 
business! How committees of the House of Commons examined wit- 
nesses, and made proposals for prohibitory laws, till at last the Boston 
manufacturing house, designed to foster home industry, fell into decay, 
a commentary on the provident care of England for her colonies! Of 
slavery there was not enough to affect the character of the people, 
except in the southeast of Rhode Island, where Newport was conspicu- 
ous for engaging in the slave-trade, and where, in two or three towns, 
negroes composed even a third of the inhabitants. 

** In the settlements which grew up in the interior, on the margin of 
the greenwood, the plain meeting-house of the congregation for public 
worship was everywhere the central point; near it stood the public 
school, by the side of the very broad road, over which wheels enough 
did not pass to do more than mark the path by ribbons in the sward. 
The snug farm-houses, owned as freeholds, without quitrents, were 
dotted along the way; and the village pastor among his people, enjoy- 
ing the calm raptures of devotion, ‘appeared like such a little white 
flower as we see in the spring of the year, low and humble on the 
ground, standing peacefully and lovingly in the midst of the flowers 
round about; all, in like manner, opening their bosoms to drink in the 
light of the sun.’ In every hand was the Bible; every home was a 
house of prayer; in every village all had been taught, many had com- 
prehended, a methodical theory of the divine purpose in creation, and of 
the destiny of man. 

“‘Child of the Reformation, closely connected with the past centuries 
and with the greatest intellectual struggles of mankind, New England 
had been planted by enthusiasts who feared no sovereign but God. In 
the universal degeneracy and ruin of the Roman world, when freedom, 
laws, imperial rule, municipal authority, social institutions, were swept 
away, — when not a province, nor city, nor village, nor family was sate, 
Augustin, the African bishop, with a burning heart, confident that, 
though Rome tottered, the hope of man would endure, rescued from the 
wreck of the old world the truths that would renew humanity, and 
sheltered them in the cloister, among successive generations of men, 
who were insulated by their vows from decaying society, bound to the 
state neither by ambition, nor by allegiance, nor by the sweet attractions 
of wife and child. 

‘* After the sighs and sorrows of centuries, in the dawn of serener 
days, an Augustine monk, having also a heart of flame, seized on the 
same great ideas, and he and his followers, with wives and children, 
restored them to the world. At his bidding, truth leaped over the 
cloister walls, and challenged every man to make her his guest; aroused 
every intelligence to acts of private judgment; changed a dependent, 
recipient people into a reflecting, inquiring people; lifted each human 
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being out of the castes of the Middle Age, to endow him with individu- 
ality, and summoned man to stand forth as man. The world heaved 
with the fervent conflict of opinion. The people and their guides re- 
cognized the dignity of labor; the oppressed peasantry took up arms for 
liberty ; men reverenced and exercised the freedom of the soul. The 
breath of the new spirit moved over the earth; it revived Poland, ani- 
mated Germany, swayed the North; and the inquisition of Spain could 
not silence its whispers among the mountains of the Peninsula. It 
invaded France; and though bonfires, by way of warning, were made 
of heretics, at the gates of Paris, it infused itself into the French mind, 
and led to unwonted free discussions. Exile could not quench it. On 
the banks of the Lake of Geneva, Calvin stood forth the boldest reformer 
of his day; not personally engaging in political intrigues, yet, by pro- 
mulgating great ideas, forming the seedplot of revolution ; bowing only 
to the Invisible; acknowledging no sacrament of ordination but the 
choice of the laity, no patent of nobility but that of the elect of God, 
with its seals of eternity.” 


2.—1. Annual Report of the Progress of Chemistry and the 
Allied Sciences, Physics, Mineralogy, and Geology ; 
including the Applications of Chemistry to Pharmacy, 
Medicine, Agriculture, the Arts, and Manufactures. 
By Justus Liesic, M. D., and H. Korr, with the 
Cooperation of Buff, Dieffenbach, and Others, Profes- 
sors in the University of Giessen. Edited by A. W. 
Horrman, Ph. D., and W. De ta Rue. London: 
Taylor, Walton, & Maberly. 2 vols. 8vo. 

2. Annual of Scientific Discovery, or Year- Book of Facts 
in Science and Art, for 1852 ; exhibiting the most Im- 
portant Discoveries and Improvements in Mechanics, 
Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, &e. 
Edited by Davip A. Wetis, A. M. Boston: Gould 
& Lincoln. 1852, 12mo. pp. 408. 

3. Examinations of Drugs, Medicines, Chemicals, &c., as 
to their Purity and Adulterations. By C. H. Peince, 
M. D., Examiner of Medicines, etc., for the Port of 
Boston. Cambridge: John Bartlett. 1852. 12mo. 
pp. 264. 


TueseE reports of the development and application of chemistry 
and the allied sciences are a striking indication of the present 
popularity of scientific pursuits, of the number of laborers who 
are engaged in them, and of the zeal and success with which 
their researches are conducted. Already the first obstacle which 
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is encountered by one who enters the path of original investiga- 
tion, is the difficulty of ascertaining the latest results of the efforts 
of those who have immediately preceded him in the work, both 
in Europe and America. The literature of science has expanded 
so rapidly, and the number of scientific journals has so much in- 
creased, that the student who should undertake to read the whole 
would have little leisure remaining for the prosecution of his 
independent labors. To obviate this difficulty, these summary 
reports are prepared, like the digests which the lawyers are com- 
pelled to make of the interminable series of publications which 
contain the results of the proceedings of the courts. These 
digests contain all that is needed for use on ordinary occasions ; 
and if at times they are found incomplete, they furnish refer- 
ences to more copious sources of information. Yet if the process 
of development and multiplication should continue many years 
longer, with equal rapidity, a new means of saving labor in this 
department must be invented, or “ the embarrassment of riches ” 
will be likely to dishearten the laborers and cause the work to be 
suspended altogether. If calculations respecting the progress of 
science were instituted, similar to those which Malthus formed of 
the increase of the human species, it might appear that an appli- 
cation of * the preventive check” was equally necessary in both 
cases, 

The first work upon our list, as might be expected from its 
large compass and the eminent names which appear upon its 
title-page, *“* aims at completeness, principally in the communica- 
tion of results ; descriptions, however, of the methods by means 
of which these results have been obtained will be by no means 
omitted,” when the methods themselves are new, or when a 
knowledge of them is necessary for a full comprehension of the 
subject. The work is evidently prepared with great care and 
labor ; and though its bulk and the technicality of its details will 
seal the volumes for general readers, they will be invaluable to 
the practical chemist, and highly useful to laborers in other 
departments of science. The publishers have done their part 
admirably well ; the neatness and accuracy of the typography 
are highly creditable to them, as the number and complexity of 
the formula which are introduced must have severely exercised 
the taste and skill of the printer. The appendix contains a very 
useful series of tables, minute and seemingly accurate, for the 
comparison of the different systems of thermometers and other 
measures, and the explanation of the various symbols and equiva- 
lents which are adopted in the work. 

We noticed, on a former occasion, an earlier volume of the 
Annual of Scientific Discovery, which is edited by Mr. Wells. 
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It is less elaborate and more popular than the formidable volumes 
of Liebig and Kopp, as it is intended not only for the special 
students of science, but for the far larger circle of readers who 
wish to know something of the daily progress, the general results, 
and more striking applications of scientific research, though they 
have not leisure or inclination to study them in detail. This 
Annual is admirably designed to satisfy their wants. It is a 
chronicle of what is attempted, as well as of what is actually 
performed, in the field both of discovery and invention. Many of 
the new processes that it records — and their name is legion — 
would probably fail to stand the test of farther investigation and 
experiment. But for a people among whom inventive genius 
abounds,—and the Yankees are unparalleled in this respect 
among all the nations of the earth, both past and present, —a 
full account of incomplete discoveries and abortive inventions 
is highly useful. It points out what is desirable to be accom- 
plished, and erects beacons to warn the inquirer away from 
paths that lead in a wrong direction. And it may often 
suggest a solution of the difliculty which it does not directly 
indicate. The present volume seems quite equal to those which 
have gone before it in the amount of matter, in the skill with 
which it is arranged, and in the general fidelity with which the 
editor’s task has been performed. 

The last work on our list is very humble in its pretensions, but 
is, perhaps, of greater practical utility than either of the others. 
We have ranked it with them, because it shows so clearly that 
many of the curious results of chemical analysis, which may 
appear at first sight too refined and far-fetched to be of any 
advantage beyond the gratification of a liberal curiosity, are 
often found applicable, in some unexpected manner, to purposes 
of the most direct and palpable utility. Sick persons have been 
half-poisoned by the drugs which they have swallowed, or the 
medicines, at best, have failed to produce the expected effect, 
and all the blame has been laid upon the doctor, or upon the 
imperfection of medical science, when frequently the greater 
part of it was chargeable to the apothecary. The importation of 
adulterated and spurious drugs had become a great branch of 
traffic with those who did not set any high value upon the lives 
of their fellow-beings, or did not desire their speedy recovery 
from illness. Congress was at length induced, for a wonder, to 
pass one useful act of general legislation that had no connection 
with party politics, by requiring all drugs, medicines, and chemi- 
cals that were entered at the custom-house to be carefully tested 
by examiners appointed for the purpose, before they were 
allowed to be sold; and if they are found to be spurious or 
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adulterated, they are immediately destroyed. Dr. Peirce, a dis- 
tinguished graduate of the chemical department of the Scientific 
School attached to Harvard College, was appointed examiner of 
medicines for the port of Boston ; and in this little volume, he 
has given a “ practical, simple, and concise” account of the 
methods and tests which he has applied in the discharge of his 
functions. Some of these are found to depend upon the latest 
refinements of chemical analysis ; while others are so simple 
and sure that they can be used even in the sick chamber. 
There is no parade of chemical science in the work, which is 
designed only to be a manual or hand-book ; and this absence of 
pretension is one of the surest tests by which reviewers are 
enabled to recognize the competency of authors and the merits 
either of literary or scientific productions. The book is neatly 
printed ; and as it enables one to detect adulteration or impurity in 
some articles of food and substances used for domestic purposes, it 
may deserve a place by the side of those excellent manuals of culi- 
nary science which are found in every well-regulated household. 





3.— The Aias of Sophocles, with Critical and Explanatory 
Notes. By J. B. M. Gray. Cambridge : John Bart- 
lett. 1851. 12mo. pp. 342. 


For the last fifteen or twenty years, the study of the Attic 
Tragedy has formed a prominent object of classical education in 
the United States. Some of the most useful editions, in this de- 
partment of letters, have been published by American scholars. 
The four plays edited by President Woolsey are the most con- 
spicuous contribution to this species of literature, which has yet 
been made in this country. Mr. Gray’s edition of the Aias of 
Sophocles is a learned and valuable addition to the list. This 
play, though not the most excellent specimen of the dramatic art 
of Sophocles, is, nevertheless, to the modern student at least, one 
of the most interesting remaining from the ancient stage. It is 
less remote from common human sympathies, than the great 
(dipodion Trilogy. The passions, and affections, and sorrows 
of common life form a larger ingredient in the materials out of 
which its interests are woven, than is usual with the stately and 
regal arguments on which the Athenian dramatists loved to dwell. 
The overbearing pride of Ajax is the natural source of his dis- 
asters, though the tale is clothed in the form of special divine 
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interposition for his punishment. The madness is the doom 
which the law of such natures passes upon them when the load 
of personal dishonor breaks them down ; and suicide, the means, 
which by heathen ideas is sanctioned, to escape from a lot which 
cannot be borne, and to redeem the honor that has been lost in 
life. These are the sources of tragic passion ; but the pathos is 
heightened by the picture of domestic affections presented in the 
tender and delicate character of Tecmessa and her sorrows. 
The series of tragic emotions is closed by the harmonizing and 
reconciling rites of burial, by which the heroic agonies are 
soothed to rest. The piece is thus perfectly Hellenic in spirit, 
and in the principles of art on which it is constructed ; while it 
has more of those deep feelings, common to human nature every- 
where, than is usual on the classic stage. 

In his notes, Mr. Gray has aimed to embody the results of the 
many able commentaries the tragedy has called forth ; and this 
laborious task he has accomplished with success. He has given 
the substance of many voluminous expositions, in a compact 
form ; but he estimates his own part too moderately in saying 
that he claims nothing for himself; for he is entitled to claim 
many of the best notes in the work, and many of the most feli- 
citous criticisms, as his own. One of the leading merits of this 
edition is the combination of erudition with the higher criticism, 
in the application of wsthetic principles to the structure of the 
play as a work of art, and the ethical estimate of its sentiments 
and characters. 

In his anxiety to give all the views of the distinguished 
scholars, on whose works the editor draws, we think he has at 
times overdone his task. Discussions on interpretation and con- 
struction are, in some cases, extended to too great a length, by 
the minuteness of his citations of views which may safely be set 
down as untenable. ‘To the leisurely scholar and the professed 
philologist, these are always instructive, and often entertaining ; 
but for the practical use of the body of American students, such 
notes are of less advantage, because they will not spend the time 
to read them. The long examination of the second line is a 
case in point; of its kind, it is excellent; and yet, there can 
scarcely be a doubt as to the true construction and sense of the 
passage, although so able a scholar as Lobeck explained it ina 
manner to which Hermann could not yield his assent. Where 
the difficultigs are real, and opinions differ, Mr. Gray discusses 
them with learning and ability, and draws his conclusions with 
caution and good sense ; and his illustrations from parallel pas- 
sages are well chosen, from a wide range of reading, and judi- 
ciously applied. The quotations of illustrations from the English 
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poets — the best companions to the Greek — are singularly happy. 
Indeed, it is our opinion that the deep sources in nature and the 
heart of man, from which the great poets of England have drawn, 
make them not only eminently classical in spirit, and very often 
in the literal expression, but bring them into the closest affinities 
with the masters of ancient Greece. Homer, Auschylus, Sopho- 
cles, and Euripides, should always be read in company with 
Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, Massinger, and Milton. 

In this brief notice, we have merely touched upon the main 
points of Mr. Gray’s edition of the Aias. To illustrate each of 
these in detail, has not been our purpose. We leave a minute 
examination of its accumulated learning to the lovers of ancient 
poetry, who will be sure to place it among their standard books ; 
and we sincerely commend the volume to classical teachers and 
students. 
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Delaroche, as a painter, 136— various 
works of, 137. 

Dennistoun, James, Memoirs of the 
Dukes of Urbino by, reviewed, 371 
—difficulties of his subject, 372— 
plan adopted by, 373—~ merits and 
defects of his work, 374—on the 
Italian republics, 377-—-on the recent 
convulsions in Italy, 380—on the 
character of Guidolaldo I., 391—as 
a critic in art, 396—~— as a biographer, 
405 —on the change in the athien 
and policy of the papacy, 408—on 
letters and art under the later Dukes 
of Urbino, 410 — his view of Tasso’s 
character and misfortunes, ib. —on 
Duke Francesco Maria IT., 416. 

De Quincey, Thomas, the English 
Opium Eater, the writings of, re- 
viewed, 425— parentage and educa- 
tion of, 426 — his style and intellect 
characterized, 427 —discursive and 
diffuse, 423 — his mastery of the Eng- 
lish language, 429 — earnestness and 
religious feeling of, 430 — his account 
of Coleridge, 431 — his relations with 
Wordsworth, 433 — his affection for 
Charles Lamb, 434 — biographical 
and critical essays of, 435 — his eu- 
logy of Shakspeare, 436, — on Joan 
of Arc, 437, — other citations from, 


441 — on the superstition of sailors, 
442—on his rank among authors, 444. 

Deutz betrays the Duchess of Berry, 
286. 

Drugs, C. H. Peirce on the adultera- 
tion of, noticed, 515 

Durando, Gen., flaming proclamation 
of, 60. 

Dwellings for the poor, Gavin and 
Roberts on, reviewed, 464 — physical 
and moral effects of, 467 — frightful 
present condition of, 468 and Nofe-- 
should be regulated by public author- 
ity, 471 — feasibility of such regula- 
tion 472 — associations of individuals 
for improving, 473 — principles of 
action for such, 474 — good effects of 
improved, 475 — plans and models 
for, 476. 


Eaton, Cyrus, Annals of the Town of 
Warren by, reviewed, 161 — merits 
of, 167 — circumstances under which 
he wrote, 168. 

Education, public, in Canada, 274— 
true theory of, 115. 

Edward V1. receives the Queen Regent 
of Scotland hospitably, 351 — his 
conversation with her, 354. 

Elevation theory of Von Buch, 317. 

Elizabeth, Queen, harsh treatment of 
the Countess of Lennox and her hus- 
band by, 363. 

England, Lives of the Chief Justices of, 
72— under William the Conqueror, 
73 — improvement of the judiciary in, 
77 —ruinous effects of free trade with, 
228, 230 — depopulation of the land 
in, 240, 

English Language and Grammar, R. 
G. Latham on, reviewed, 1 — tenden- 
cies of, 3— phonology of, 5 —classi- 
fication of sounds in, 6— quantity of 
sounds in, 16 — irregular verbs in, 21. 

English Travellers of Rank in America, 
197 — more candid and just than com- 
moners, 198 — the Earl of Carlisle a 
good specimen of, 201—and Lady 
Wortley another, 205. 

Exploring Expedition, J. D. Dana’s 
Geology of the, 301. 


Farini, Luigi Carlo, The Roman State 
by, reviewed, 24—life and opinions 
of, ib. —a trustworthy historian, 25 — 
limits of his work, 26 — on the party 
of Young Italy, 33 — on the character 
and position of Pius IX., 54. See 
Pius. 

Federigo, Duke of Urbino, 383—a 
mercenary chieftain, 384 — domestic 
virtues and wise administration of, 
335 — library of manuscripts collect- 
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ed by, 3386 — palace erected by, 388 
—his children, 339. 

Federigo, the young prince of Urbino, 
420 — great disappointment in the 
character of, 421 — his remarkable 
death, 422. 

Fiords, on the coast of Oregon, 323 — 
origin of the, 329. 

Fisheries of the Bay of Fundy, M. H. 
Perley’s Report on, reviewed, 169, 
194 — of New England declining, 177. 

Fitzosborne, Justiciar of England, 73. 

Forster on the formation of coral islands, 
304. 

France, the art of painting in, 121 — 
objects of interest for the artists in, 
122 — painters under Francis I. of, 
127 — progress of the art of painting 
in, 123 — no school of religious art, 
133 -- internal organization of, by 
Napoleon, 291 — territorial distribu- 
tion of, 292 — perfect centralization 
of, 293 — the judiciary of, 294 — es- 
tablishment off the Concordat in, 295 
—obstacles to a reconciliation of, 
with the church, 297. 

Francesco Maria I., Duke of Urbino, 
life and character of, 405 — fierce 
temper of, 476. 

Francesco Maria If., Duke of Urbino, 
singular life and character of, 412 — 
education and early life of, 413 — his 
visit to Spain, 414—uchappy mar- 
riage of, 415 — beneficent measures 
of, at his accession, 416 — his morbid 
desire of seclusion, 417 — teased into 
a second marriage, 418 — birth of 
his son, 419-—his experiments in 
state policy, 420 — disappointed in 
his son, 421 — left childless again, 
422 — makes over his dominions to 
the pope, 424 — his death, ib. 

Free trade a pees not always ap- 
plicable, 170 — when safe, and when 
unsafe in practice, 171 — ought often 
to override political divisions, 172 — 
applicable between our several States, 
173 —and also with British America, 
174 — advantages of, in this case, 
185 — acompromise measure, 189 — 
with England must lower the rate of 
wages, 226, 231 — effect of, on ex- 
ports, for the last five years, 227 — 
on the iron manufactures, 223 — on 
other manufactures, 230 — tends to 
equalize wages, profits, and capital, 
231 — as ruinous to farmers as to 
manufacturers, 2438. 

French settlers of Canada, motives of, 
265. 


Galletli released from prison by Pius 
IX, 45—spokesman of the mob against 
him, 70 — appointed minister, 71. 


Index. 





Garneau, F, X., History of Canada by, 
reviewed, 261. 

Gascoigne, Sir W., Chief Justiceship 
of, 78. 

Gavin, Hector, on Habitations for the 
Poor, reviewed, 464 — cited, 472. 

Geology of the exploring expedition, by 
J. D. Dana, reviewed, 301 — of the 
coral islands, 304 — of volcanic phe- 

nomena, 310 — of mountain chains, 
317 — of subsidence, 318 — of New 
Holland, 323—of western South 
America, 324 — of Oregon and Cali- 
fornia, 325. 

Gerard, merits of, in painting, 131. 

Géricault, paintings of, 132. 

Gioberti, on the polities of Italy, 40. 

Girodet, paintings of, 131. 

Gladstone, W. E., Farini's Roman 
State translated by, reviewed, 24— 
high character of, 25. 

Glanvil, Chief Justiciar of England, 
merits and honors of, 7 

Grammar, English, treatise on, 1. 

Gray, J. B. M., edition of the Aias of 
Sophocles by noticed, 518. 

Gregory XVI, Pope, character and 
administration of, 31—opposed to 
reform, 35—military forces organ- 
ized by, 36—the finances and the 
administration of justice under, 41 — 
state of public opinion under, 2b. 

Greuze, the painter, merits of, 129. 

Gros, characterized as a painter, 132 — 
various works of, 133 — sad death of, 
134. 

Guerin, merits of, as a painter, 131. 

Guidobaldo 1., second Duke of Urbino, 
389—his amiable qualities, 390 — 
and great attainments, 391 — elegant 
court of, 3932—amusements of, 393 
—art patronized by, 394 — driven 
from his dukedom by the Borgias, 
396, 399 — restored by his people, 
400 — again driven off, 401 — and 
again restored, 403 — subsequent 
good fortune of, 404 — his death, 405, 

Guidobaldo If., Duke of Urbino, cha- 
racter of, 403. 

Hale, Sir Matthew, high character of, 
90 —a believer in witchcraft, 91 — 
anecdotes of, 92. 

Hankford, Sir W., strange suicide of, 
79 





Hawaiian islands, volcanoes of the, 311. 

Hation, Lady, marries Sir Edward 
Coke, 2-— fiercely quarrels with 
him, 87. 

Henry VII. attempts to unite Scotland 
with England, 347 — baffled by Mary 
of Lorraine, 348. 

Holt, Sir John, high character of, 95-——- 
his mode of treating “the Prophets,” 
96. 











Index. 


Hubert, archbishop of Canterbury and 


Justiciar, 75. 
Ingres, the French painter, merits of, 


135. 

Ireland, social condition of, 218 —fright- 
ful emigration from, 222—statistics 
of the exodus from, 223— ruinous 
effects of free trade on, 232. 

Tron, reasons for protecting the manu- 
facture of, 190 — manufacture of, de- 
stroyed by free trade with England, 
228 — statistics of, in Pennsylvania, 
229. 

Zlaly, the papal government in, 27 — 
revolution of 1820 in, 28 —and that 
of 1830, 31 — want of spirit and per- 
severance in the people of, 34, 53 — 
Mazzini’s scheme for the liberation 
of, 37 — more judicious friends of, 40 
— spirit awakened by Pius IX. in, 47 
—fails to act for herself, 58 —ruin of 
the cause of United, 63 — golden age 
of art in, 371 — want of unity in the 
history of, 372 — condition of, in the 
fourteenth century, 374 — military 
tactics and diplomacy in, 375-— why 
commerce and the arts flourished in, 
376—republics of, 377 — revolution 
in the affairs of, 379 — recent comino- 
tions in, 380 — political condition of, 
in the fifteenth century, 384 — deve- 
lopment of art in, 395 — change in the 
mode of waging war in, 406 — subse- 
quent history of letters and art in, 410. 


James IV., of Scotland, marries Marga- 
ret Tudor, 331 — his reception of his 
bride, 334 — royal pageantries of, 335 
—slain at Flodden, 337 — what be- 
came of his body, 338. 

James V. courts the Princess Mary of 
Vendome, 341 — marries Madelaine 
of Valois, 342—and afterwards, Ma- 
ry of Lorraine, 343 — domestic life of, 
344 -- poetry of, 345 — death of, 347. 

Jesuits expelled from Rome, 55—mis- 
sionary and exploring labors of, 263. 

Jews in hones, emancipation of the, 57. 

Joan of Arc, De Quincey on, 437. 

Junius attacks Lord Mansfield, 103-—- 
who was, 104. 


Kant, De Quincey on the style of, 444. 

Keefer, Thomas C., on the canals of 
Canada, reviewed, 261. 

Kent, James, Commentaries on Ameri- 
can Law by, reviewed, 108 — public 
career of, 111 —success of his work, 
a>. — compared with Blackstone, 112 
—accuracy of, 113, — great merits of, 
118—new edition of his work, 119 
— improvements made ia this edition, 
120. 
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Kilauea, voleano of, 311. 
Knox, Gen., buys the Waldo Patent, 165. 


Laboring classes, the future of the, 448 
— how their remuneration can be in- 
creased, 449—how affected by the 
“ten hour” system, 450— their pos- 
sible emancipation, 451 — many non- 
producers should join them, 452 --the 
market already glutted by their work, 
453 — education as a means of elevat- 
ing them, 454 — how affected by em- 
ployment in manufactories, 456—the 
Sabbath a great boon to them, 458 — 
the repose thus obtained essential for 
them, 459 -- proper use of this period, 
460 —should respect their calling, 462 
— must remain as distinct classes, 462 
— improved dwellings and schools 
for them, 464. 

Lamartine, A. de, Past, Present, and 
Future of the Republic by, reviewed, 
445 — characterized as a politician and 
a writer, 445 — laughable failure of 
his prognostications, 448. 

Lamb, Charles, De Quincey’s account 
of, 434. 

Land, origin of the ownership of, in 
England, 219 —theory of the rent of, 


235. 

Language, English, origin and relations 
of, 2— syllabic and inflectional stages 
of, 4—phonology of, 5—tabular al- 
phabet of, 6. 

Latham, R. G., on the English Lan- 
guage, reviewed, 1 — merits and faults 
ol, 2—on the tendencies of the Eng- 
lish language, 3 —on phonology, 5— 
on consonant sounds, 12 — false dis- 
tinctions made by, 15—on the quan- 
tity of sounds, 16 — other opinions of, 
20 -- on irregular verbs, 21. 

Law, Kent’s Commentaries on, review- 
ed, 108 — validity of marriage in, 113 
— proper course for the studentof, 114 
—a knowledge of, important for all 
- 115—reasons for the study 
of, 117. 

Lee, Chief Justice, on the rights of wo- 
men, 97. 

Lene, meaning of, in phonology, 7. 

Lennox, Earl of, marries Margaret 
Douglas, 361 — politely received by 
Elizabeth, 363 — imprisoned, 364 — 
death of, 369. 

Leo X11., Pope, character and adminis- 
tration of, 29. 

Liebig and Kopp’s report of the pro- 
gress of science, noticed, 515. 

Liquid sounds, meaning of, in phono- 


logy, 8. 
Longbeard, William, the first English 
demagogue, 75. 
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Madelaine of Valois marries James V., 
342 — and soon dies, 343. 

Maméani, the Italian liberal, 33 — minis- 
try of, 64. 

Mansfield, Lord, early life of, 98 —his 
acquirements and progress at the bar, 
99—complimented hy Pope, 100 — 
marriage and promotion of, 101 — ar- 
bitrary principles of, 102 — attacked 
by Lord Chatham and Junius, 103 — 
crouches before Lord Camden, 104— 
his conduct when Chatham fainted, 
105 — attacked by the No Popery 
mob, ib. — old age of, 106 — character 
of, 107. 

Manufactures, American, need protec- 
tion, 230. 


Index. 


in cities and large towns, 500 — evil 
effects of political partisanship in, 
501. 


Naples, wretched government of, 48 — 


revolution effected in, 49. 


Napoleon, portrait of, in youth, 129— 


immense correspondence of, 288 —as 
a legislator and administrator, 291— 
his scheme of territorial distribution 
and local government, 292 — motives 
and tendency of his system, 293 — the 
judiciary organized by, 294 — reésta- 
blishment of the Catholic Church in 
France by, 295-——-his measures for 
effecting this end, 298 — other mea- 
sures of, 299. 


Margaret Douglas, granddaughter of New Brunswick, by A. Gesner, review 


Henry VII., 360 — her husbands, 361 
— her children, 362 — imprisoned, 265 
— liberated, and accuses Mary Queen 
of Scots, 367 — receives a letter from 
her, 368 — subsequent life of, 369 — 
misfortunes and death of, 370. 

Margaret ‘Tudor, wife of James IV., 
331 — her betrothal and journey north, 
332 — her manner of travelling, 333 
— her life at Edinburgh, 336 — death 
of her husband at Flodden, 337 — be- 
comes Regent and marries the Earl 


ed, 1683 — exports and imports of, 179 
— navigation of the rivers of, 193 — 
lumber of, 194. 


Newfoundland in 1842, by Sir R. H. 


Bonnycastle, reviewed, 168—exports 
and imports of, 180. 


Newman, F. W., Lectures on Political 


Economy by, reviewed, 216 —charac- 
terized as an author, 217-- revolts 
from Malthus and Ricardo, 218 —on 
the ownership of land, 219— on the 
theory of rent, 234. 


New York, frightful state of dwellings 
for the poor in, 469, Vote. 

Nova Scotia, reasons for free trade 
with, 177 — exports and imports of, 
179. 


of Angus, 333 — withdraws to Eng- 
land, 339 — marries Henry Stuart, 
340 — death of, ib. 

Marlborough, Sarah, Duchess of, a client 
of Lord Manstield’s, 100. 

Mary of Lorraine, Duchess of Longue- 
ville, 343 — marries James V., 344 
— gives birth to Mary Queen of Scots, 
346 — her government of Scotland as 
Regent, 348 — her army defeated at 
Pinkie Cleugh, 349 — goes to France, 
350 — lands in England, 351 — hos- 
pitably received there, 352 — policy 
of, 355 — treats the reformers kindly, 
356 — moderation of, 357 — her death, 


Odo of Bayeux, Chief Justiciar of Eng- 
land, 72. 

Oregon, Dana on the geology of, 335 

— fiords of, 328. 


Pacific Ocean, topography of the, 303. 
Painters, Modern French, 121 — aca- 
demy at Rome as a school for, 122 — 
mostly unknown in America, 126— 
sketches of eminent, 128 — of Joseph 
Vernet and Greuze, 129— of David, 
130—of David's pupils, 131 — of 
Gros, 132—of Ingres, 135—of P. 
Delaroche, 137 ~of H. Vernet, 139 
—of A. Scheffer, 141—of Robert, 
143 — of Schentz, 145—of Delacroix, 


10. 

Mary Queen of Scots, letter of, to her 
mother in law, 368. 

Marvini, revolutionary projects of, 37 
— organizes a sect called Young Italy, 
33 — first insurrection attempted by, 
39 — republican demands by the fol- 
lowers of, 53 -——commotions caused 
by, 63. 

Montagu, Chief Justice under Henry 
VIIL, 80 


146. 

Papacy, altered character of the, after 
the Reformation, 408. 

Paris, asylum schools in, 483. 

Parisian Letters, by Madame Girardin, 
noticed, 256. 

Patent Otfice, Reports from the, no- 
ticed, 255. 

Pauperism, prevention of, 466—im- 
proved dwellings prevent, 467. 


Mountain chains, mode of the elevation 
of, 317. 

Municipal administration in New Eng- 
land, 495 — evils of the multiplica- 
tion of offices filled by popular elec- 
tion in, 497 — omentile wasteful and 


inefficient, 493 — especially defective 
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Peirce, C. H.,on the Adulteration of 
Drugs and Chemicals, noticed, 515. 
Phonology, English, Latham on, 5— 
table of, 6 —explanations of, 7 —of 
consonants, ib.—of vowels, 13 —of 

quantity in, 16. 

Pius 1X., mutations of public opinion 
about, 26—how chosen Pope, 42— 
early life and offices of, 43—liberal 
policy of, 44—great popularity of, 45 
—reformatory measures of, 46— 
ministry established by, 47 — difficul- 
ties encountered by, 49 — attempts to 
pacify the people, 50 — Constitution 
granted by, 51 —fettered by his ec- 
clesiastical relations, 52— Farini’s 
account of, 54—noble proclamation 
of, 56—the Jews emancipated by, 
57 — reluctant to make war on Aus- 
tria, 59—his Allocution of the 29th 
of April, 61 —remonstrates with his 
people, 62 —his difficulties multiply, 
63-—-entrusts the government to 
Rossi, 65 — besieged in his palace, 70 
— submits and abandons Rome, 74. 

Political Economy a true science, 169 
— limitations to the principles of, 170 

—by F. W. Newman, reviewed, 216 

of the social condition of England, 
218 — of wages, 222 — of rent, 235 — 
gloomy doctrines of English, 239. 

Poor, the, dwellings and schools for, 
464 — necessity of considering the 
state of, 465 — means of alleviating 
the miseries of, 467—cannot help 
themselves, 469 — duties of the pub- 


Raleigh, Sir Walter, tried for high trea- 


son, 83. 
Religious belief, Thiers on the neces- 


sity of, 295 — state of, in France, 297. 


Rent, Ricardo’s theory of, 235 — effect 


of the increase of population on, 244 
— depends chiefly on vicinity to mar- 
ket,245—as affected by the movement 
| the population, 246 — true theory 
of, 247. 


Ricardo's theory of rent explained, 235 


~-and refuted, 242—not applicable 
anywhere, 243. 


Robert, the French painter, 143 — high 


merits of, 144. 


Roberts, Henry, on the Dwellings of the 


Laboring Classes, reviewed, 464— 
plans and models cited from, 476, 478. 


Romanists, demands of, respecting our 


public school system, 455. 


Rome, Farini’s recent History of, re- 


viewed, 24—policy of the govern- 
ment of, after the peace of 1815, 27— 
state of parties in, 283 —under Leo 
XIL., 29-- under Gregory XVI., 31 
—revolution of 1830 in, 32—the 
European powers advise reforms in, 
35-—- harsh government of, 36 — 
state of public opinion in, in 1846, 
41—adulation of Pius IX. in, 45 
— great changes effected in, 46 — 
becomes turbulent and unreasonable, 
49—new Constitution in, 51 — revo- 
lutionary party in, 53—further dis- 
turbances in, 55—sends but few 
troops to Lombardy, 59 — ministry 





lic authorities towards,470— schools —_ of Rossi at, 65 — meeting of the Par- 
for, 481 — duty of providing for, 487 liament at, 68. 
—right principles of conducttowards, Roscoe's Histories of the Medicis, 371 
483. $ — plan adopted by, 372. 

Pope, Lord Mansfield complimented Rossi, Pellegrino, early life and exile 


by, 100. of, 27— forms a ministry at Rome, 
Popham, Chief Justice, strange legend 65 — wise and firm measures of, 66 — 

about the house inhabited by, 81. his life threatened, 67 — assassinated, 
Pre-Raphaelitism, by J. Ruskin, no- 6g, 

ticed, 251. : Ripibus, Peter de, Justiciar of England, 
Prince Edward's island, trade with, 130. 75 


, Ryerson, Dr., on the public schools of 
Quincy, Josiah, History of Boston by, “Canada, 277. 
reviewed, 490 — great public services 
of, ib. — manly and energetic charac- Sabbath, the, a blessing to the laboring 
ter of, 491 — principles of the mayor- classes, 453 — primeval and divine 
alty of, 492— limits of his work, 494 origin of, 459 — how best spent, 460. 
— purposes for which he was chosen Saloons of Paris, by Madame Gay, 


mayor, 499 — his measures for sup- noticed, 256. 
pressing vice and crime, and improv- Sanfedism, origin and character of, 28 
ing the health of the city, 502-—-new — organization of, 36. 


fire department organized by, 503— Saunders,Chief Justice, anecdotes of, 93. 
erection of the new market house by, Scheffer, Ary, as a painter, 141 — ideal- 


505. ist tendencies of, 142. 
; ir Schnetz, the French painter, 145. 
Raffaele, life of, at Urbino, 395. Schools, Ragged, and Dwellings for the 


Ragged Schools, Philosophy of the, Poor, 464, 481 — needed for the most 
464, 483. 
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destitute children, 432 — establish- 
ment of one in Boston, 484 — mechan- 
ism of, 435 — effects of, 486. 

Science, Reports of the Progress of, 
noticed, 515. 

Scott, Walter, Cooper the novelist com- 
red in some respects with, 148. 
Scottish Queens and English Princesses, 
Miss Strickland’s Lives of the, re- 
viewed, 330 — Margaret Tudor, 331 
— Madelaine of Valois, 342 — Mary 
of Lorraine, 342 — Margaret Douglas, 

360. 

Scroggs, the infamous Chief Justice, 
93. 

Social Condition of England and Ire- 
land, 218, 222 —theories of political 
economy relating to, 239. 

Somerset, the Protector, invades Scot- 
land, 349. 

St. John, Oliver, anecdotes of, 89. 

St. Lawrence, Free Navigation of the, 
by Hon. A. W. Buel, 169, 193. 

Story, Joseph, Life and Letters of, by 
W. W. Story, noticed, 249. 

Strickland, Agnes, lives of Scottish 
Queens and English Princesses by, 
reviewed, 330 — merits of, 331 — on 
Margaret Tudor's character, 340. 

Subsidence of land in the Pacific, 318. 

Surds distinguished from sonants, 8. 


Tasso, a melancholy monomaniac, 410. 

Thiers, M., History of the Consulate 
and Empire by, reviewed, 280 — early 
life of, 281 — political career of, 232 
— History of the French Revolution 
by, 283—as a political writer and 
journalist, 234— on constitutional 
monarchy, ib.—as minister of 
France, 286——- how driven from the 
ee. 287 -- copious _ historical 
materials obtained by, 288 — his 
merits as a historian, 289 — preface 
of, 290—on the peace of Amiens 
and the Concordat, 295 — estimate 
of Napoleon by, 300. 

Transcendentalism \eads to Romanism, 
216. 

Tuscany, government of, 40 —reforms 
in, 48. 


United States, the ownership of land in, 
221 —rate of wages in, as affected 
by immigration, 222, 225 — free trade 
abridging the field of labor in, 226— 
exports and imports of, 227 —iron 
manufacture in, 228—need of pro- 
tecting manufactures in, 231. 

Urbino, Dennistoun’s Memoirs of the 
Dukes of, reviewed, 371 — not very fa- 
mous in history, 373— geography and 
population of, 3832 — origin of the dy- 
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nasty of, 333 —under Duke Federigo, 
384—- under Guidobaldo [L, 389 — 
elegant court at, 392 —life ut, 393 — 
overrun by Cesare Borgia,399 — revo- 
lution at, 400 — under Francesco Ma- 
ria I., 405 — under Guidobaldo IL, 
408 — under Francesco Maria II., 412 
— united to the Sates of the Church, 


424. 

Vernet, Horace, artistic merits of, 139— 
style of, 140 — various works of, 
141. 

Vernet, Joseph, paintings of, 129. 

Vicini, president of the Italian insur- 
gents in 1830, 32. 

Volcanic agencies in the Pacific, 310 — 
on the Hawaiian Islands, 311—form- 
ation of cinder cones by, 312 —as 
shown in eruptions, 314 — do not act 
as safety valves, 315 — general effects 
of, 316. 

Von Buch, elevation theory of, 317. 

Vowel sounds, tabular arrangement of, 
6 — explanations of, 13. 


Waagen, Dr., on Art and Artists in 
Paris, reviewed, 121. See Painters. 

Wages as affected by population, 222. 

Waldo Patent, the, in Maine, the early 
history of, 161 — Bauchamp & Lev- 
erett first proprietors of, 162 — pur- 
chased by Waldo, 163 — attempts to 
colonize, 164 -— passes to Gen. Knox, 


165. 

War, Italian, fashion of, in the fifteenth 
century, 375 — change in the modes 
of, 406. 

Warren, Eaton's Annals of the Town 


of, reviewed, 161 — origin of its 
name, 165— humble early history 
of, 166—W higgism of the inhabitants 
of, 167. 

Waiteau, as a painter, his style charac- 
terized, 128. 

Wells, D. A., Annual of Scientific Dis- 
covery by, noticed, 515. 

Willard, .., Saloons of Paris, trans- 
lated by, noticed, 256. 

William, the Norman, judiciary of, 72 
-- persons appointed Justiciars by, 
73. 

Wilmot, Chief Justice, anecdotes of, 97. 

Wordsworth, W., De Quincey’s rela- 
tions with, 433. 

Wortley, Lady Emmeline, Travels in 
America by, reviewed, 197—spright- 
ly and good natured, 205 — cited, 
207, 209 — her tour in Mexico, 212 
—her account of Havana, 214— 
crosses the isthmus of Panama, 215. 


Young Italy revolutionary party of, 38. 





